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PREFACE. 

"  The  Emperor  Hadrian  possessed  a  magnificent  Villa,  at  Tivoli,  of 
which  the  ruins  still  remain.  In  it  he  endeavoured  to  perpetuate 
his  own  Recollections  of  Greece.  He  tliere  erected  buildings,  tiy 
which  he  gave  the  names  Poecile  and  Lyceum ;  by  their  side  he 
planted  the  Grove  of  an  Academy,  and  he  can'ied  the  stream  of  an 
ideal  Peneus  through  the  pleasant  Vale  of  an  imitative  Tempe, 

"  The  Traveller  in  Greece  constructs  in  his  own  mind  such  a 
villa  a.-*  this.  He  furnishes  it  witli  tlie  beautiful  scenes  which  he 
once  visited  in  that  country ;  he  refreshes  it  witli  the  clear  watei*s 
and  cool  shades  of  a  Tempe ;  he  decorates  it  with  the  fair  porticoes 
of  a  Poecile,  a  Lyceum,  and  an  Academy. 

"  But  his  recollections  of  Greece,  like  the  buildings  of  Hadrian, 
are  liable  to  fall  into  decay.  The  Author  of  the  following  pages  has, 
therefore,  attempted  to  give  a  permanence  to  his  own  reminiscences 
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by  constructing  a  linmbler  Tivoli,  in  which  he  hopes  that  others 
may  perhaps  enjoy  some  share  of  that  pleasure  which  was  felt  of 
old  by  the  Greek  Traveller  in  the  Villa  of  Hadrian." 

Such  was  the  Authors  address,  by  way  of  Preface,  to  the 
original  edition  of  his  "  Greece  "  in  the  year  1839.  During 
the  period  which  has  since  elapsed,  two  large  editions  have  been 
called  for,  and  the  w^ork  has  been  translated  into  the  French  and 
Italian  languages.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  iiave  taken 
its  position  as  a  classical  authority.  In  the  present  edition  the 
work  has  been  entirely  revised  by  tlie  Author;  and  the  matter,  as 
well  as  the  engravings,  in  some  respects  re-arranged,  so  as  to  bring 
the  illustrations  into  more  intimate  connection  with  tlieir  descrip- 
tions in  the  text.  Many  new  engravings  have  also  been  introduced; 
some  of  them  as  additions,  and  others  in  the  place  of  those  pos- 
sessing inferior  merit. 

In  preparing  the  present  edition,  the  Publishers  made  arrange- 
ments with  Mr.  Scharf,  Jun.,  the  able  illustrator  of  Dean  Milman's 
Horace  and  other  classical  works,  for  supplying  notes  and  illus- 
trations, in  an  Introductorj'  Chapter,  on  the  "  Characteristics  of 
Greek  Art,"  which  will  be  found  explanatoiy  of  many  allusions 
to  the  subject  that  occur  in  the  course  of  the  Work.  The 
Publishers  have  to  express  their  regret  that  the  number  of  pages 
to  W'hich  this  chapter  was  necessai'ily  restricted  has  rendered  it 
somewhat  less  complete  than  tliat  gentleman  desired  to  make  it. 
They  believe,  however,  that  the  varied  information  it  contains 
will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Work ;  at  the  same  time  it  wdll 
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be  understood  that  Dr.  Wordsworth  is  in  no  way  responsiblt?  for 
anything  contained  in  that  chapter. 

It  may  not  be  unbecoming  in  the  Publishers  here  to  express 
their  belief,  that,  by  the  aid  of  the  Author,  Artists,  and  Engravei-s, 
and  of  the  more  humble  but  indispensable  powers  of  the  Press, 
they  have  been  enabled  to  erect  a  Pcecile  and  Lyceum,  in  remem- 
brance of  Greece,  such  as  Hadrian,  with  all  the  imperial  power  of 
Rome,  would  have  attempted  in  vain. 
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CHABACTERISTICS  OF  GUEEK  ART. 

WHEN  Fausanias  travelled  tbrough  Greece,  during  the  age  of  the  Antouiues, 
about  I C80  years  ngo,  he  fouud  every  city  teeming  with  life  aud  refinement ; 
every  Temple  a  Museum  of  art ;  and  every  spot  hallowed  by  some  tradition 
which  contributed  to  its  preservation.  The  ruthless  destruction  of  these  works 
of  art,  in  subsequent  ages,  has  reduced  them  to  a  small  number;  and  the 
Traveller  now  pauses,  with  a  melancholy  interest,  to  reflect  upon  the  objects 
described  by  Fausanias,  but  which  no  longer  exist.  It  is  true  that  in  our 
Museums  many  fine  Monuments  of  ancient  art  have  been  preserved ;  but  their 
completeness  and  unity  as  works  of  art  cannot  be  appreciated  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. In  order  to  comprehend  the  design  of  the  artist,  the  surrounding 
scenery,  to  which  it  had  reference,  ns  well  as  the  distance  from  which  it  was 
intended  to  be  viewed,  are  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Where  an  object  of  art  is 
removed  from  its  original  site,  the  Scholar  and  the  Antiquary  must  be  combined 
with  the  Artist  and  Historian  before  the  imagination  cnn  be  carried  back  to  the 
realities  of  a  more  classic  period  of  its  existence.  It  is  therefore  the  object  of 
these  introductory  pages  to  attempt  a  combination  so  necessary  and  important ; 
and  thus  to  illustrate  some  of  the  more  striking  characteristics  of  the  different 
eras  of  Greek  art; — to  compare  them  with  each  other,  to  assist  in  chronoto- 
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gically  arranging  the  more  important  examples  still  remaining  to  us,  so  as  to 
facilitate  their  comparison  with  the  Historians,  and  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
the  classic  descriptions  contained  in  subsequent  portions  of  this  volume. 

Independently  of  the  actual  beauty  and  style  of  execution  in  works  of  art, 
it  is  important  to  trace  the  historical  period  at  which  they  were  produced. 
The  process  by  which  this  information  may  be  obtained  is  highly  interesting, 
and  in  most  instances  quite  conclusive.  The  known  locality  of  a  city,  as 
described  by  ancient  writers,  frequently  affords  sufficient  evidence  to  identify 
its  ruins.  The  sculptured  decorations  which  formed  a  part  of  its  buildings, 
may  also  be  historically  associated  with  it.  In  this  way  the  date  of  their 
execution  can  sometimes  be  ascertained ;  but,  unfortunately,  few  Greek  edifices 
remain  which  have  their  sculptures  thus  connected  with  them.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Parthenon,  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  the  Temple 
OF  Minerva  at  iEgina,  and  those  of  Olympia  in  Elis  and  Phigaleia  in 
Arcadia, — all  of  which  contained  sculpture  most  important  towards  a  history 
of  art, — few  other  instances  are  known  where  the  identity  is  perfect.  In  many 
instances  a  new  temple  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  a  foiiner  one, — 
portions  of  the  ancient  foundation  having  been  left,  and  the  old  materials 
frequently  used  for  the  new  structure.  Bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions  have  thus 
been  built  into  plain  walls,  with  the  sculptured  sides  turned  inwards,  as  at 
Nineveh  and  Xanthus,  where  the  bas-reliefs  were  only  discovered  on  the 
demolition  of  the  walls,  by  which  they  had  been  thus  protected. 

As  guides  to  the  different  eras  of  art,  coins,  from  having  inscriptions 
upon  them,  are  also  of  great  importance.  They  are  generally  impressed  with 
the  portrait  of  the  existing  ruler,  or  with  the  religious  emblems  of  the  town  in 
which  they  were  struck ;  and  they  frequently  bear  allusion  to  some  circumstance, 
the  date  of  which  is  well  known.  In  early  times  coins  bore  the  symbol  of 
the  presiding  divinity  of  the  city,  and  the  issue  of  money  was  regulated  by  the 
priests  as  a  matter  of  religious  care.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  the  first 
talent  within  reach  was  employed  in  their  execution.  Monarchs  subsequently 
introduced  their  own  features  upon  the  coinage ;  at  first  under  the  semblance 
of  divinity ;  but  at  length  they  represented  themselves  with  all  their  personal 
characteristics  and  the  usual  insignia  of  power. 

It  was  also  customary  to  introduce  upon  coins  reduced  copies  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  art,  especially  statuary  ;  thus  furaishiug  transcripts  of  many 
fine  groups,  such  as  the  Venus  of  Cnidos,  the  Venus  of  Cos,  and  the  reposing 
Hercules, — w#rks  which  have  since  perished.  Being  smaller  in  size,  and  of  a 
material  not  easily  broken,  and,  moreover,  being  of  metal  impervious  to  rust, 
many  specimens  of  bronze  coins  have  come  down  to  us  as  perfect  as  when  first 
produced.     We  are  thus  enabled  to  judge  accurately  of  the  beauty  and  delicacy 
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of  their  execution.  Many  of  our  finest  bronze  medals  have  been  preserved  by 
a  peculiarly  hard  coating,  termed  patina,  which  forms  over  the  metal  in  the 
earth  like  a  varnish  upon  the  surface;  and  this  being  harder  than  the 
metal  itself,  has  served  the  better  to  protect  it.  Iron,  on  the  contrary,  is 
destroyed  by  the  rust  which  forms  upon  it, — a  fact  which  accounts  for  the* 
entire  disappearance  of  many  useful  implements  which  the  Greeks  are  known 
to  have  possessed. 

Besides  the  enduring  nature  o^  the  material  of  which  coins  were  formed, 
other  circumstances  have  tended  considerably  to  their  preservation.  The 
practice  of  hoarding  money  by  burying  it  in  earthen  jars  was  common  in 
ancient  times ;  the  owner  seldom  communicating  to  any  one  the  place  of  its 
concealment  In  the  event  of  his  violent  or  sudden  death,  the  secret  would  thus 
perish  with  him.  History  affords  many  instances  of  men  becoming  suddenly 
rich  by  the  discovery  of  such  hidden  treasure.  This  was  said  to  be  the  case  with 
Herodes  and  Timon  of  Athens ;  and  many  similar  hoards  have  been  laid  open 
in  our  own  day.  It  was  formerly  a  custom  also  to  bury  money  with  the  dead ; 
and  the  coin  which  was  intended  to  pay  the  fare  of  the  ferryman  over  the  Styx, 
has  in  more  than  one  instance  been  found  adhering  to  the  jawbone  of  the  dead 
body.  In  very  early  times,  tombs,  Qalled  Hypogea,  were  constructed  beneath  the 
level  of  the  ground ;  which,  from  this  circumstance,  were  more  likely  to  escape 
desecration.  Other  tombs  were  also  built  of  a  more  conspicuous  form,  serving 
for  monumental  purposes,  and  displaying  fine  architectural  conceptions.  These, 
as  well  as  the  Hypogea,  contained,  besides  the  remains  of  the  deceased,  articles 
of  great  value,  such  as  vases,  bronze  and  gold  ornaments,  and  even  domestic 
utensils, — for  the  ancients  paid  great  respect  to  the  dead,  and  frequently  buried 
with  them  all  the  articles  they  valued  most  during  life.  Tombs  of  distin- 
guished persons  were  also  protected  by  inscriptions  engravqd  on  the  portal, 
imprecating  curses  upon  any  one  venturing  to  disturb  them.  These  inscriptions 
seem  to  have  been  effectual  in  early  ages,  for  many  such  monuments  have 
remained  buried  in  accumulated  soil,  and  have  only  been  brought  to  light  in 
our  own  days.  During  a  later  period  all  the  tombs  which  offered  any  tempta- 
tion to  plunder  were  rifled  by  the  Bomans,  especially  during  the  time  of 
Theodoric,  when  the  plunder  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  systematically.  In 
more  recent  times  the  value  of  articles  found  in  these  tombs  has  been  so  great 
as  to  encourage  a  regular  system  of  excavation,  which  has  been  attended  with 
successful  results  at  Athens,  Milo,  Corinth,  and  various  parts  of  Italy,  where 
some  of  the  finest  painted  vases  and  ornaments  have  been  found  in  connection 
with  funereal  structures.  These  vases,  and  the  golden  wreaths  and  other  deco- 
rations found  with  them,  were  probably  trophies  of  victory  in  the  public  games. 

The  custom  of  writing  the  name  over  the  principal  figures  in  the  early  vases 
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has  been  serviceable  in  interpreting  the  subject  of  the  painting.  A  uniform 
style  of  costume  and  personal  appearance  has  been  adopted  in  the  representa- 
tion of  particular  individuals  which  enables  the  initiated  to  trace  with  some 
certainty  the  intention  of  the  artist.  In  early  sculptures  of  heroic  subjects, 
the  names  were  also  frequently  engraved  upon  them. 

Again,  portraits,  statues,  and  busts  of  individuals,  often  bore  their  names ; 
by  which  means  the  artist  has  become  familiar  with  the  physiognomy  of  the 
statesmen  and  philosophers  of  ancient  times,  and  has  thus  been  enabled  to 
associate  their  features  with  their  thoughts  and  actions. 

Historians  have  also  left  us  some  account  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  art, — recording  the  name  of  the  artist  as  well  as  the  period  at  which  such 
changes  occurred.  Pliny  occasionally  names  artists  who  introduced  new  modes 
of  treatment;  but  he  is  more  careful  in  enumerating  their  works,  and  his 
writings  thus  ofler  us  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  names.  Quintilian,  Lucian, 
and  Pausanias,  give  more  particular  descriptions  of  their  works,  and  from  these 
authors  it  is  discovered  that  we  are  in  possession  of  copies,  or  imitations  at 
least,  of  some  of  the  great  works  of  former  ages  whose  destruction  is  certain. 

Historians  also  assist  us  in  the  study  of  ancient  writing.  From  them  we 
learn  the  period  at  which  certain  letters  were  introduced ;  and  when  one  of 
these  letters  appears  on  a  monument  we  are  certain  that  its  date  is  posterior  to 
the  period  of  the  introduction  of  that  form  of  letter.  The  same  changes  extend 
to  the  spelling  of  words. 

In  the  middle  ages^  when  art  degenerated  into  an  hereditary  trade,  we  find  the 
very  worst  specimens  employed  upon  public  monuments.  It  would  seem 
that  the  exclusive  privilege  of  employment  was  bestowed  as  a  personal  favour 
upon  certain  individuals,  irrespective  altogether  of  their  capacity.  During  this 
period  many  of  the  monuments  of  private  individuals  display  more  originality 
and  refinement  than  the  embellishments  employed  on  public  trophies,  or  the 
arches  of  the  emperors  themselves. 

We  shall  now  close  our  general  remarks,  and  proceed  at  once  to  point  out 
in  detail  the  progressive  stages  of  art,  from  the  rudest  phase  to  its  most 
refined  development,  both  in  what  are  generally  termed  the  works  of  the 
artist  and  in  those  of  the  artizan. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Greek  nation,  which,  like  most 
others,  is  lost  in  the  dark  recesses  of  time, — whether  the  Hellenic  or  Pelasgic 
leaven  prevailed  at  the  outset  of  its  career, — is  of  little  moment  to  our 
immediate  purpose.  We  are  content  to  repeat  the  traditions  recorded  by  one 
of  the  earliest  Greek  poets,  which  were  commonly  received  as  truth  in  his  day. 
— (iEschylus,  Prom.  442,  seq.)  The  Hellenes,  according  to  this  authority,  pre- 
served many  traditions  respecting  their  earliest  state,  which  represented  them  to 
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have  been  on  a  level  vith  the  s&vage  tribes  ve  now  find  wandering  in  the 
extensive  forests  and  wilds  of  Americfi.  They  had  then  no  agriculture,  but 
lived  on  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  woods  ;  and  at  that  period  not  even 
fire  could  be  appropriated  to  the  service  of  man  till  it  had  been  etolen,  as 
j^schylus  tells  us,  from  heaven. 

i^THE  ARTB  TO  Till!  ^"  primitive  times,  the  construction  of  human  habita- 

AccbssioN  OP  pisis-  tions  acquired  the  distinctive  title  of  chief  art ;  and  hence 
THATi.'B.Bc.  ^j^^  Greek  word  ApxfTfKToyia  (Architecture). 

Next  iu  order  to  this  chief  art  may  be  ranked  Sculpture,  originating  in  the 
use  of  clay  for  the  formation  of  bricks  and  the  construction  of  vessels  for 
domestic  purposes.  Sculpture,  properly  so  called,  however,  could  not  exist 
until  after  the  introduction  of  tools  by  which  marble  and  other  hard  material 
could  be  fashioned.  Fainting  is  of  much  more  recent  date ;  although  it  is 
probable  that  in  very  remote  times  colour  was  employed  as  a  dye. 

It   may  be   fairly  assumed,    then,  that  the   early  Greek   in   his   habita- 
tion accommodated  himself,  like  other  primitive  races,  to  the  rude  shelter 
afforded  by  caverns  and  hollow  trees ;    and  that,  as  the  race  increased  and 
wants  multiplied,  constructed  habitations  were  attempted, — at  6rst  consist- 
ing of  a  mere  roof,  composed  of  boughs  and  skins  spread  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  serving  as  a  protection  against 
inclement  weather.     Primitive  shelter 
of  this   kind  may  still   be   seen  in 
some   of  the   less   frequented   parts 
of    Asia    Minor,   where    trunks    of 
trees,   supporting  a  mass   of  inter- 
woven boughs  hung  with  the  skins 
of  beasts  of  the  chase,  keep  off  the 
wind,  and  form  a  temporary  refuge. 
The  primitive  Temple  of  Apollo  nt 

Delphi,  as  Pausanias  {x.  v.  810)  informs  us,  resembled  a  hut  or  cabin,  and 
was  composed  of  laurel  trees. 

Intlie  course  of  time  buildings  became  more 
permanent.  Mud  was  added  to  the  material 
of  which  the  roof  whs  formed,  and  the  sides 
strengthened  with  clay.  The  trees  forming 
the  props  were  cleared  of  all  Inteial  branches, 
and  they  were  mounted  on  pieces  of  stone 
to  prevent  their  rotting  from  contact  with 
the  earth.  At  this  stage  the  structure  began 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  complete  building. 


summer  lieat  it  i 
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CYCLOPEAN  WALLS. 

But  tliis  mud  roof  was  found  to  retain  moisture  in  winter,  and  in  the 
IS  liable  to  crack.     It  was  found  also  that 
enienily  hewn  into  planks,  and  fitted  together 
with  some  degree  of  nicety  ;  and,  fol- 
lowing the  idea  thus  suggested,  the 
flat   sloping   roof,   such   as  is   still 
common  in  Italy,  was  next  devised. 
The  double  slope,  however,  wliich  is 
more  familiar  to  our  habits,  was  also 
uum-o.     employed  at  an  early  age.     In  both 
'  was  made  to  extend  far  beyond  tlie  walls,  so       '      """* 
as  to  form  a  shade  from  the  summer  sun,  as  well  as  effectually 
to  throw  off  the  waler.    Walls  of  stone,  to  protect  man  from 
his  fellow-men,  were  next  constructed.     Originally  these 
consisted    of    ponderous 
stones,   heaped    together 
without  any   attempt   at 
form,   but   with    smaller 
fragments  fitted  into  the 
interstices ;    as    may    be 
seen  in  the  still  existing 
ruins  of  Tiryns  and  also 
at  Calynda.     These  rude 
walls  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished at  jirst  sight 


from  the  masses  of  broken  rock 
which  lie  heaped  together  in  a 
limestone  country,  and  which 
have  so  often  misled  the  eager 
traveller  in  quest  of  ancient 
remains. 

Pliny  quotes  a  saying   of  fi«.i-c.cid«.«  w.ti,.t  r^nn... 

Fasiteles,  an  ancient  sculptor,  that  pottery  was  the  mother  of  all  the  arts  both 
in  stone  and  metals.  It  is  obvious  that  the  softest  and  most  easily -wrought 
materials  would  be  first  selected  for  experiment.  The  use  of  wood  and  clay, 
therefore,  long  preceded  any  attempt  to  work  in  stone  or  metal ;  and  a  modem 
writer  has  laid  down  a  system  of  the  progress  of  civilization  among  northern 
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Dadona,  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  in  use  among  them.  This  system  is 
divided  into  three  periods: — Period  I.  Implements  and  arms  of  stone,  of 
wood,  and  of  bone,  and  clothing  of  skins;  2.  Arms  of  copper  and  gold,  no 
silver  or  iron ;  3.  Arms  of  iron,  articles  of  silver,  and  inscriptions. 

We  are  at  present  treating  of  the  first  period,  in  which  no  other  imple- 
ments and  arms  than  those  of  stone,  wood,  and  'bone  were  in  nse — an  age 
in  which  the  bow  and  the  arrow  had  just  been  added  to  the  javelin;  and 
when  a  stone  adze  was  employed  for  shaping  timber.     Gourds  were  the  vessels 
used  in  such  a  state  of  society;  and  Acom-cups  and  Flowers  naturally  sug- 
gested some  of  the  beautiful  forms  observable  in  pottery  even  of  the  earliest 
times.     Moreover,  clay  being  so  easily  moulded  by  the  hand,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  patterns  would  be  traced,  by  way  of  ornament,  upon  these  vases, 
while  still  in  a  soft  and  yielding  state.   At  first  these  devices  would  naturally  he 
imitations  of  the  geometric  lines  of  the 
spider's  web,  of  a  ring,  or  palm-branch,  and 
the  simple  series  of  angles,  known  as  the 
zig-zag  pattern,  VsA^ .  Two  vases  are  here 
given,  to  shew  the  simple  pattern  scratched 
upon  them.     The  originals  are  made  of 

coarse  black-browu  clay,  and  are  classed  H(.j.-vuBni™B.iii™«rntM. 

among  the  earliest  specimens  of  Italian  fictile  art, — the  form  of  the  one 
being  copied  from  a  very  primitive  water  vessel,  the  stiin  of  an  animal,  and 
is  culled  Askos.  Such  skins  are  still  used  in  Italy,  as  well  as  Greece,  for 
containing  wine.  The  potter's  art  early  acquired  great  importance,  both  from 
its  utility  and  the  scope  it  afforded  to  the  arts  of  design  by  way  of  enrich- 
ment. From  the  superiority  of  the  native  clay,  the  beat  manufactures  were 
established  at  Athens,  Corinth,  and  j^gina,  and  the  most  finished  and  beau- 
tiful forms  eventually  became  peculiar  to  these  places. 

With  the  discovery  of  a  material  so  plastic  as  clay,  man's  imitative  power 
expanded,  and  produced  various  attempts  to  represent  the  hnmau  form,  in 
which  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  rane,  at  least,  were  exhibited.  Man's 
upright  position,  the  head  poised  on  the  columnar  neck,  with  projecting 
nose  and  cliin,  and  eyes  looking  straight  forword, — these  at  first  engaged 
the  artist's  attention;  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  that  these  peculiarities 
were  exaggerated. 

When  the  use  of  the  hammer  and  anvil  was  discovered,  it  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  similar  figures  in  metal,  as  being  much  more  enduring  than  clay.  In  con- 
firmation of  tliis  opinion,  some  very  early  bronzes  have  been  preserved,  which 
were  discovered  in  a  tumulus  at  ISardis,  and  which  have  traced  on  them  the  simple 
line  patterns,  such  as  we  find  on  the  earlier  specimens  of  pottery.   These  lines 
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BROKZES  OF  SARDIS. 
.Iso  frequently  found  upon  otiior  ancient  metaU.   The  primitive  clny  figures 
iilso   appear  to  liave  been  imitated  iu  Blone,  as  may  be  seen 
in   some   curious   specimens   discovered    by   Lord    Aberdeen 
among  tbe  earth-sunken   tombs  of  Attica.     Such  figures  are 
called  Sron.LARiA,  and  are  evidently  of  a  very  early  fabric,    Iu 
these   fragments    the 
deep    grooves    sepa- 
rating the  limbs  from 


the  body  exhibit  the  formality  of  line  natural  to  inexpert  workers  in  a  hard 
substance,  but  in  all  other  respects  their  style  is  exactly  that 
which  an  unskilled  hand  would  adopt  in  moulding  a  figure  from 
very  soft  material. 

Painting,  which  in  its  early  state  was  peculiarly  historic, 
has  been  called  the  art  of  deception ;  but  to  this  purpose  it 
has  been  more  especially  applied  in  later  times.  The  earliest 
and  most  ready  pigment  was  undoubtedly  blood,— a  thin  and 
colouring  liquid,  which  dries  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  which 
might,  during  sacrifice,  have  occasionally  assumed,  while 
flowing,  the  recognisable  forms  of  objects,  as  we  see  in 
shadows  which  are  cast  upon  the  flat  ground.  Shadow  cer- 
tainly led  to  painting,  and  gave  the  name 

""■'-*"■"'■""■    of  SCIAGRAPHY  to  one  particular  style  of 

art,  which  has  always  been  retained — namely, 

the   SILHOUETTES,   a   name   given    to   pictures     j^^ 

in    one   flat   colour,   usually  black.     By  such     ^^V  I 

shadows  a  vast  number  of  subjects  could  be      ^^^ 

represented,  and  whole  histories  in  a  short  time      n,.  m^  ru.Ki- 

actually  expressed.     We  find  this  art  first  em-    ^'"'"''■"'■ 

ployed  to  decorate  pale  earthen  vases  with  figures  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  animals ; 


KARLY  VASE  PAISTIXG. 


-wt 


but  no  altempt  at  figures  ouuurs  in  the  very  earliest  examples.    Specimens  of  the 
earliest  painted  vases  from  Athens  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.   They  exhibit 


great  simplicity  of  form,  tin<t  are  made  of  a  pale  dull  clay,  with  simple  patterns 
and  figures  of  animals  , 


t\t.  u.^i.M.  vases  of  this  period.    There  is  no  attempt 

at  precision  of  form,  such  as  ilistingnislies  a  subsequent  style,  in  which  we 
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fiiij  II  cniefiil  outline  given  by  incised  or  deeply  scratched  lines.  The  colour 
nppenrs  blacker  and  more  glossy;  and  the  clay  ground  of  the  vase,  moreover, 
is  covered  with  a  kind  of  varnish,  which  gives  a  richness  and  polish  to  the 
whole  surface.  In  the  present  specimeps  none  of  these  peculiarities  present 
tliemselves. 

Passing  from  early  painting  to  statuary,  and  from  tlie  traditions  by  which 
its  history  in  cherished,  we  find,  in  the  earliest  times,  a  block  of  stone  or 
wood  worshipped  na  the  symbol  of  bodily  presence.     In  this  form  Mercury 
and  Apollo   received   divine   honours;    Jupiter  Cnsius   was   represented   by 
a  heap  of  stones ;  the  Sidonian  goddess  appeared  as  a  great  block  drawn 
about  iu  a  cart;  and  the   Pnphian  Venus  was   shrined   in   her   temple   as 
a  cone.      These   symbols  remained   unchanged   during   a   long 
course  of  pagan  history.     They  are  represented  on  medals  struck 
by   the   llomaii   emperors.      Sometimes   tlio   human   head   was 
placed   upon  a  square  column  of  a  man's  height;   and  as  this 
form  was  moat  frequently  employed  for 
representations  of  Mercury,  It  was  called 
HKRMts,  from  one  of  his  names.     The 
Hermes  was  much  used  in  later  times 
for  portraits  of  philosophers  and  learned 
men,  of  whom  Mercury  was  the  protect- 
ing deity.     This  ornament  is  peculiarly 
■"    """     adapted  to  library  decorations.     Some- 
times hands  and  feet  were  added  to  tJie  upright  block ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  extremities  were  made  of  a  more 
refined  material,  frequently  of  white  marble.     Pausa- 
nios  describes  thirty  quadrangular  stones  at  Pharie, 
which  he  says  the  Pliareeans  venerated,  calling  them 
by  the  name   of  some   particular   god.     The  same 
author  infonns  us  that  at  Thespite,  afterwards  cele- 
brated for  its  beautiful  statue  of  the  God  of  Love 
figured  in  Plate  X.,  the  oldest  symbol  of  that  deity 
was  a  rude  representation  in  stone. 

But  although  sculptors  had  by  this  time  attained 
the  power  of  imitating  the  human  form,  the  ability  lo 
convey  its  expression  and  other  niceties  of  character 
was  still  wanting.  It  was,  moreover,  opposed  to  the 
natural  convictions  of  mankind  to  worship  the  images  of  oiiliuary  beings  like 
themselves.  In  order,  therefore,  to  overcome  this  feeling,  a  terrible  aspect 
was  bestowed  on  the  deities  by  the  artist,  who  thus  attempted  to  horrify 
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the  senses,  where  he  could  not  command  yenertition.  In  common  with 
al)  sftvage  nations,  hideousness  and  extravagant  proportions  cliaracterized 
the  earliest  gods  of  Greece, 
Traces  of  these  monstrosities 
lingered,  through  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  Greek  art,  in  the  Gor- 
gons  and  Furies  of  theatrical 
represeotation.  In  later  times 
the  Gorgoo's  head  decorated  the 
coinage  of  Athens,  and  was  a 
favourite  emblem  on  the  shields 
of  her  heroes. 

The  art  of  expressing  form   by  mere  outline  par- 
rii.  ■•.-Amii,,.  n>.>.        tates  of  difficulties  which  those  can 
scarcely  estimate  to  whom  practice  has  made  it  familiar. 
Bat  although  the  modem  artist  begins  his  work  with  an 
ontline,  we  feel  assured    that  this  discovery  followed  the 
laying  on  of  colours.     Patterns  composed  of  lines,  such  as 
have  been  already  described,  were  in  previous  use  ;  but  they 
were  merely  employed  as  lines  to  gratify  the  eye.     The    fk.iii.-ac^ii»atiu>. 
difficalty  of  comprehending  forms  by  this  means  is  often 
experienced,  even  among  ourselves.      Take  a  map,  for  instance,  in  pure  out- 
line, where  a  lake  may  be  taken  for  an  island.     Until  tlie  shading  is  added, 
there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  land  from  the  sea,  or  the  solid  body  from 
empty  space. 

Pliny  informs  us  that  Cleanthes  of  Corinth  was  the  first  who  represented 
form  by  lines.     The  name  of  the  ori- 
ginator is  of  little  importance;  but  it 
shows  that  this  was  recognised  as  a 
separate  and  essential  stage  of  the 
art.     The  use  of  colour  was  not  con- 
fined to  vases,  but  was  evidently  ex- 
tended   to    sepulchral    monuments. 
Many  of  the  clay  images  found  in  the 
Greek  tombs  retain  traces  of  paint. 
Some  of  these  even  appear  to  have 
been  gaudily  decorated  with  gold  and 
*'     ""  "™-        a  profusion  of  the  brightest  colours. 
A  curious  specimen  from  a  tomb  at  Snmos  is  now  preserved  in  the  Museum 
at  Canterbury ;  and  many  others,  discovered  by  Mr.  Burgon  and  the  Baron 
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von  Stackelberg  in  Attica,  exiiibit  similar  instances  of  enrichment.  In  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  chapter  xiii.,  11 — 14,  and  chapter  xv.,  8,  will  be  found 
ft  carious  description  of  the  manufacture  of  wooden  and  clay  images, — **  laying 
it  over  with  vermilion,  and  with  paint  colouring  it  red,  and  covering  every 
spot  therein." 

It  may  have  seemed  easy  to  represent  the  shadow  of  a  profile  face ;  but  more 
than  this  was  required.  The  eye  and  ear  must  be  added.  The  latter  could  be 
tolerably  represented  :  but  with  the  eye  greater  difficulties  present  themselves, — 
difficulties  which  those  only  who  have  undergone  the  trial  can  appreciate.    To 

.     represent  the  eye  in  side  view  requires  a  complicated  know- 

jf^  I     ledge  of  foreshortening,  such  as  the  Greeks  of  that  period  had 

>^^    i     not  acquired  ;  they  tiierefore  began  by  inserting  the  shape  of 

^<^^^  y      \     a  full  eye  ;  thus  giving  a  bird-like  character  to  the  profile.    A 

^^  curious  method  of  representing  the  eye,  on  painted  vases  of 

Fiif. io,-p«oTit«  F.T..     an  early  period,  was  to  draw  a  circle  and 

carrv  a  line  through  it.     In  some  instances  a  ball  was 

placed  within  the  circle,  and  the  corner  lines  somewhat 

shortened,  as  in  fig.  21,  from  a  vase  in  the  Museum 

Disnevanum. 

Plinv  traces  the  origin  of  drawing  and  modelling 

_^.,  T  A        /-•         •         1  Flg,«.-PBOMDni.«T  Va««. 

portraits   to   Dibutades,    a   potter   oi    Conntli,    whose 

daughter,  seeing  the  shadow  of  her  lover's  profile  cast  upon  the  wall  by  a 
strong  light,  traced  the  outline.  The  father's  attention  being  called  to  this 
sketch,  he  pressed  clay  into  it,  and  placed  it  in  the  furnace  to  harden.  In 
all  probability  some  such  event  first  originated  the  6a«-relief,  which  has 
always  been  regulated  by  shadows;  and  it  will  be  found  that  those  bas- 
reliefs  are  most  perfect  which  are  still  intelligible  upon  being  reduced  to 
mere  shadows,  as  sciagraphs  or  ombres  chinois.  Dibutades,  according  to 
the  same  author,  was  the  first  to  decorate  architecture  with  sculptured  orna- 
ments made  of  clay.  He  is  said  to  have  placed  figures  in  the  gable-ends, 
and  ornaments  along  the  ridge-tiles  of  the  temples — an  application  of  his 
art  very  natural  after  the  discovery  just  attributed  to  him.  In  the  same 
passage  we  are  told  that  the  sculptor  found  the  means  of  colouring  the 
ornaments  in  red. 

In  sculpture  of  this  period  figures  were  generally  represented  with  the 
limbs  close  together.  Very  frequently  neither  the  hands  nor  the  arms  were 
indicated,  the  w^hole  being  supposed  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a  tight,  painted 
garment,  and  with  the  feet  alone  projecting.  Figures  of  this  kind  had  little  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  columnar  Hermes  already  described ;  but  a  slight 
advance  on  this  is  seen  in  the  curious  statue  of  white  marble,  found  at  Polle- 
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diara,  a  pari  of  tiie  Neci-npolis  of  Vulci.      In  general  Qititude  Oiu  Cdhimnnr 
charRcter  is  liere  preserved  ;  but  ttie  arms  from  tlie  elbow 
are  made  to  project,  and  tbe  hands  in  proportion 
monsly  large.     The  dress  is  also  disiinguisbet 
upper  and  under  garment ;  but  there  is  no  iittem 
cate  a  fold  in  the  drapery.    Remains  of  elaboratel; 
borders  and  oriiamenls  are  trticeable  in  this  ij 
blaek,    red,    and    wbite    colours ;     and    tbese 
strongly    resemble    the    minute    interlacings 
found  on  the  neck  of  some  of  the  viises  of  lui 
early  but  refined  period. 

The  ancients  iture  well  acquainted  with  looh 
chanical  contrivances  for  moving  weights  at  the 
which  we  are  treating.  The  saw — said  by  Pliny, 
to  be  the  invention  of  D(edalusor  Ferdix,  and  to 
from  the  teeth  of  a  serpent, — is  to  be  seen  on  the 
recently  brought  from  Nineveh.  Tlie  wheel 
with  carts  and  chariots  frequently  appears  upon 
monamenCs,  on  which  also  is  observed  the  p 
batteriag-ram.  The  potter's  wheel  is  mentioned 
iu  the  Iliad,  xviii.  375,  COO. 

The  earlieal  metal  figures  were  formed  of  thin 
bronze  hammered  into  shape,  and  finished  with  t 

In  this  manner  was  formed  the  brazen  statue  of  Jupiter  "i"— i^'"' ""'''"•■ 
on  the  Acropolis  of  Sparta;  the  parts  being  firmly  united  together  with  nails. 
Pausanias  describes  this  (iii.  17)  as  a  very  ancient  work  of  art,  the  produc- 
tion eitlier  of  DEedalus  or  Learchus  of  Khegium.  It  is  also  recorded  that 
the  arts  of  sculpture  and  architecture  are  indebted  to  Dscdalns  for  their  Hi'st 
development  among  the  Athenians  and  Cretans.  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  a  long 
history  of  the  works  and  adventures  of  this  artist;  bnt  it  will  suffice  here  to 
slate,  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  native  of  Athens,  who  dwelt  a  lung  time  in 
Crete,  from  whence  he  fled  into  Sicily.  He  is  said,  also,  to  have  worked 
in  Egypt,  and  to  have  copied  many  of  the  works  of  art  of  that  country: 
his  labyrinth  in  Crete  having  been  a  copy  from  the  Egyptian.  The  whole 
story  may  be  purely  mythical ;  but  it  coincides  with  onr  belief  of  a  friendly 
intercourse  having  been  established,  at  this  early  period,  between  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  Diedalus  is  said  to  have  made  bis  figures  walk,  and 
to  seem  as  if  endowed  with  life,  because  he  was  the  first  to  separate  the  limbs, 
which  suggests  movement.  Hence  wooden  figures  of  the  greatest  antiquity 
were  called  bv  his  name — Dtedalus. 


14  STATE  OF  THE  ARTS. 

The  name  of  the  mythical  artist  Smilis  ^vas  derived  from  07^1X17,  a  knife 
for  carving  wood.  The  names  of  the  artists  who  accompanied  Tarquin 
from  Corinth  to  Italy  are  Eiichirus,  Diopus,  and  Eugrammus  (Pliny,  xxxv. 
12,  48),  which  names  signify  the  dexterous,  the  overseer,  and  the  correct 
designer.  The  qualities  which  these  names  imply  have  a  special  reference 
to  tlie  purely  Greek  vases  found  so  abundantly  in  that  part  of  Italy  first 
occupied  by  Tarquin. 

Such  we  may  assume  was  the  point  of  excellence  to  which  the  arts  had 
attained  in  the  time  of  Homer.  AH  descriptions  beyond  this  must  be  traced 
to  the  poets  imagination.  In  the  Homeric  poems  little  knowledge  is  gained 
of  the  actual  state  and  quality  of  art,  beyond  the  use  of  certain  materials 
and  their  application.  Copper  tempered  and  hardened  is  chiefly  employed 
for  armour,  both  offensive  and  defensive ;  whilst  iron  is  rarely  mentioned,  and 
then  only  in  connection  with  agriculture.  All  applications  of  this  metal  for 
the  purposes  of  war  belong  to  a  subsequent  age. 

In  the  Odyssey  the  value  of  material  is  often  particularised, — the  halls  of 
Alcinous  and  Menelaus  glitter  with  gold,  copper,  and  electrum ;  and  large 
stores  of  metal  yet  unemployed  are  laid  up  in  the  treasure  chambers.  Precious 
woods  are  specially  named.  The  carriage  in  which  Priam  goes  to  seek  Achilles 
is  made  of  cedar ;  and  the  grotto  of  Calypso  is  fi-agrant  with  it.  Penelope 
received  a  rich  veil  from  her  suitors,  and  Hecuba  dedicated  the  handsomest 
embroidered  garment,  selected  from  her  rich  store,  to  the  tutelary  goddess, 
whose  statue  was  enthroned  in  the  temple  of  the  sacred  city.  The  Phoenicians 
had  already  introduced  ivory,  purple,  and  incense  from  Arabia,  and  byssus 
and  costly  robes  from  the  east. 

Silver  is  rarely  mentioned  in  these  poems,  whilst  both  bronze  and  gold  are 
familiar  metals.  Homer  does  not  appear  to  have  known  either  the  compass 
or  the  saw. 

Articles  of  furniture,  such  as  chairs  and  bedsteads,  seem  to  have  been 
made  of  w^ood,  hewn  out  of  the  rough  block  with  an  axe;  then  carefully 
wrought  with  finer  instruments,  and  afterwards  adorned  with  gold,  silver, 
ivorj',  or  amber,  inlaid  and  inserted  into  the  bored  and  depressed  portions. 
Ivory  is  described  as  adorning  sword  sheaths,  keys,  and  caskets. 

By  the  door  of  Alcinous,  as  described  in  the  Odyssey,  stand  rows  of  dogs 
in  gold  and  silver.  In  his  hall,  upon  pedestals,  are  golden  statues  of  boys 
holding  torches,  whilst  the  whole  palace  shines  like  the  sun.  Its  walls  are  brass, 
and  the  cornice  gilt,  with  portals  of  silver  and  gold.  In  these  halls  rise  pillars 
of  silver,  surrounded  by  clustering  vines,  dazzling  the  eye  with  all  the  glitter  of 
an  oriental  city.  But  this  condition  of  the  arts,  as  represented  in  tlie  Homeric^ 
poems,  must  be  accepted  with  many  qualifications.     The  poet  appeals  to  our 
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ima^nations  by  the  exercise  of  his  own.  How  easy  fur  liim  to  describe  a 
degree  of  excellence  iu  the  arts,  ivhich  never  existed.  Tlie  same  norda  which 
describe  a  single  group  of  figures  on  a  shield  might  extend  the  subject  to  an 
army,  and,  at  the  expense  of  words  only,  swell  the  whole  into  a  universe. 
Such,  in  efieot,  was  Homer's  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles.  It  had  no 
real  existenco  so  far  as  the  artistic  description  is  concerned ;  but  it  communi- 
cates the  important  fact,  that  groups  of  figures  in  metal  had  already  been 
attempted. 

Homer  is  very  particular  in  enumerating  the  varions  details  of  armour  and 
equipments  for  war.     The  construction  of  tliese  always  continued  the  same, 
and  each  port  can  be  recognized  upon  the  ancient  figures,  although  the  works 
of  art  which  exhibit  them  are  of  a  much  later 
period. 

The  Laseion,  or  shield  curtain,  which  Homer 
occasionally  refers  to,  has  been  only  recently 
determined.  The  form  was  frequently  seen  on 
Tase  paintiogs,  but  was  not  known  to  be  repre- 
sented on  sculpture  until  the  discovery  of  the 
Lycian  monuments.  The  gorgon-headed  shield 
of  Agamemnon  may  be  quoted  as  an  elaborate 
specimen  of  various  metals. 

The  use  of  money  seems  to  have  been 
utterly  unknown  to  Homer ;  nor  does  be  make 
any  direct  mention  of  the  stone  statue.  That 
of  Athena  in  the  Trojan  Citadel  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  wooden  statues  called  Xoama 
(jooyov),  and  in  a  sitting  position  ;   for  Hecuba 

lays  the  tributary  gar-        nui.-B..,,.  ■«r.ii„«.  m.^.m. 
~!        ■       '-        '-  ment  upon  its  knees. 

Gold,  we  find,  was  beaten  extremely  thin  for  the 
purpose  of  gilding ;  of  this  Homer  gives  an  instance 
in  describing  the  preparations  for  a  sacrifice  (Odyss, 
iii.  437),  when  Nestor  produces  gold  which  is  apphed 

to  the  homs  of  the  ox,  "  iv  ayaXfui  Ota  Kr}(apotTO  i&wra." 

The  same  process  may  have  been  applied  to  the 
doors  and  columns  in  the  palaces  before  mentioned. 
The  solid  walls  of  the  Treasury,  still  existing  at 
Mycenffi,  were  plated  inside  with  some  metal,  pro- 
ii»M.-i.».,» .,  DM.....  bably  bronze;  for  the  nails  by  which  it  was 
fastened  yet  remain,  and  the  same  metallic  lining  may  have  been  used  for  the 


scriJ'TrRKi)  i.ioxs 
wliirii  Dimtic  in  buid  ti 


AT  MYCK\\t;. 
liuve  boeii  coijfined  bv  Acrisius  of 


limzeij  cliui 

Altliougli   Homer   dues   iii>i   describe   nittrble   iir   decuruting   any  of  his 

suilelj'  palaces,  we  fiud   that  he   was  aware  of  tlie  diD't^renue  bi-tweeu  tbat 

mtiterial  and  common  stone:  for  be  tells  us 


tbat  I'aijs  wft8  struck  on  tbe  moutb  witli  a  marble  stone.     Green  and  red 
marble,  moreover,  are  found  casing  the  front  of  tlie  Treasury  at  Mycena. 

Anotber  very  remarkable 
relic  of  Homeiic  times,  if  not 
much  older,  is  seen  in  the  walls 
and  sculptured  lions  on  the 
gate  of  Mycente.  Tlie  blocks 
which  form  the  walls  are 
square-hewn,  and  laid  iu  hori- 
zontal courses.  Over  the  portal 
are  two  lions,  executed  in  very 
rude  sculpture,  but  much  re- 
sembling those  seen  on  the 
painted  vases  of  tbe  period, 
being  probably  derived  from   the  early  Assyrian  type  exhibited  iu  some  of 
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ilptures  from  Niiieveii.      Myceiise  was  desuoyed  by  the   Ai-givea  smm 

after  the  battle  of  Tliermopylte  ;  anil  Fausanins, 

who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  de- 

Hcribes  the  ruius  of  tlie  eity  ns  a  Troiider  still 

existing  in  his  day.      He  says  {ii.  Ifi,  p.  170): 

"  Among  other  parts  of  the  inclositre  which  still 

remain,  a  gate  is  perceived  with  lions  standing 

on  it;  and  titey  report  these  were  the  works  of 

the  Cyclops,  who  also  made  for  Prcetus  the  walls 

of  Tirjns," 

Walls  composed  of  enormous  stones,  which 

still  remain  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  Greece,  and 

Asia  Minor,  are  called  Cyclopean,  because  the 

ancient  authorities  describe  the  Cyclops  as  having 

occupied   themselves  with  such   constructions.  '   — '•*  ""°™"- '"°"°' 

Ktrflbo  especially  informs  us  that  they  came  originally  from  Lycia,  and  that  tliev 

were  working  men  who  lived 
by  their  labour  {viii.  373). 

A  more  refined  mode 
of  building  succeeded,  in 
which  the  surface  of  the 
wall  was  carefully  smooth- 
ed, and  the  edges  of  the 
stones  accurately  fitted, 
Where  strength  and  exact- 
ness were  required,  the  Stones 
were  not  cut  square,  but 
formed  into  every  possible 
variety  of  angles.  Beautiful 

specimens  of  this  polygonal  style  may  he  seen  at  Mycenie,  and  also  at  Cadyanda 

in  Lycia,  where  the  joints 

are  so  exact  os  scarcely  to 

admit  the  point  of  a  pen- 
knife between  them.    The 

walls  of  Jlycente,  accord- 
ing to  Enripedes   (Here. 

Fur.  048),  were  fonned  by 

means  of  the  measuring- 
line  and  stone-axe.    By  a 

conunon  error,  these  walls  liave  received  the  appellation  of  Cyclopean  ;  but  this 


» 


deiiigiiitiiun  upplics 
execuiioii,  wiilcli  ai 

mattei-is  of  science 
espei'i elite  of  older 
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[Jiily  looonstruciions by  uiemis of  greut blocks, aud  of  rough 
coiJfil  wilb  the  supposed  character  of  that  fabulous  race. 
3  of  tlie  Greeks,  and  their  imiurul  predisposiiiou  for  all 
ind  art,  could  nut  reiuoin  long  uuitifluenced  by  the  matured 
countries.     Importnnt  eveuts  occurred,  which  opened  com- 
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vith  two  of  the  most  ancient 
Assyria.  These  circum- 
stances arose  whilst  Amn- 
sis  and  CrcEsus  ruled  in 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  Cyrus  the  Great  held 
dominion  over  Persia.  The 
Egyptians  had  long  exer- 
cised a  style  of  art  pecu- 
liarly their  own ;  hut  they 
rejected  all  improvement. 
We  are  told  by  Plato  that 
the  priests  never  suffered 
painters  or  statuaries  to 
introduce  any  novelty  into 
their  art ;  bo  that  what  was 

produced  yesterday  was  ilie  same  as  ibat  which  had  been  produced  a  thousand 
yeai^s  previously. 

The  characteristic  features  of 
Egyptian  art,  as  seen  in  the  speci- 
mens which  remain,  are  the  exqui- 
site finish  bestowed  upon  colossal 
proportions,  general  delicacy  of 
form,  absence  of  muscular  exagge- 
ration, angularity  of  action,  and 
parallel  arrangemenl  of  the  limbs. 
The  feet  placed  close  together  in 
mummy  faabion  is  generally  em- 
ployedtoexpressrepose.  Thepecu- 
liarities  alluded  to  can  be  well  seen 
in  the  annexed  figures,  which  aie 
Fi(.9i.-b.in.»w„uiiu.  y»i.Tiin...i.e.iri.  coplcd  from  Egyptian  paintings, 

imd    which    represent    sculptors, 
pohsbers,  and  painters  finishing  two  sculptured  figures. 

The  sculpture  of  Asia  was  less  stupendous  and  massive  than  that  of  the  Egyp- 
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tians,  altlioagli  still  distinguislied  by  a  certain  grandeur  nf  ncale.    Tlie  natural 
materials  of  the  country  determined  the  peculiarities  of  emtli.     In  Egypt  vast 
blocks  of  granite  led  to  gigantic  propylfea  and  towering  obelisks;  whilst  the 
clay  soil  of  Assyria  produced  bricks,  which  were  built  into  great  masses,  and 
then  cased   with   slabs  of  alabaster,  which  was  a  soft   and   easily- wrought 
materin)  in  comparison  with  the  harder  stone.     Muscular  development  and  an 
indication  of  strength,  sometimes  amounting  to  brute  force,  are 
peculiar  to  the  Assyrian;  and,  gene- 
rally  speaking,   there  is   a  greater 
degree  of  roundness  about  all  their 
I  sculptures.    Both  nations  used  bas- 

relief;  hut  the  Egyptian  baa-reliefs 
always  display  a  flatter  surface  with 
sharper  edges  to  their  figures.  Pro- 
jection is  a  charActeristic  of  the 
Asiatic,  while  what  is  technically 
termed  nnder-cntting  is  rarely  to  be 
seen  among  the  Egyptians.  The 
accompanying  figures,  from  Khor- 

of  Assyria,  and  also  to  he  seen  at  the  palace  of  Rennacherib,  at  Konyunjik, 
exhibit  many  distinctive  peculiarities,  in  action, 
proportion,  muscular  development,  und  expression 
of  the  face.  That  many  of  the  sculptures  from 
Nineveh  present  greater  refinement,  as  well  as  in- 
finite variety  of  style,  must  be  evident  to  all  who 
have  seen  Mr.  Layard's  grand  work  upon  Nineveh, 
or  examined  the  treasures  themselves  in  the  National 
^luaeiim ;  but  the  characteristics  above  alluded  to 
are  distinctly  traceable  in  all.  Layard  quotes  some 
curious  passages  illustrative  of  a  direct  influence 
exercised  by  tlie  Assyrians  upon  the  arts  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor.  Sardanapalus,  he  says,  had  already 
founded  Tarsus  and  Anchiale  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Asia  Minor ;  and  in  Eusehius  he  finds  the  curious 
statement  that  Sennacherib  built  a  temple  at 
Athens,  and  placed  brass  monumental  in  it,  upon 
which  his  deeds  were  recorded. 

The  influence  of  Persia  and  Assyria  could  only  be  '     ~  '^" 

trausmitted  to  Greece  through  Asia  Minor  and  Phoenicia, — an  extensive  tract  of 


Ik^-  - " 
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countrv  wliicli  separatetl  tliese  countries,  and  in  the  mountain  inclosures  of  wliicli 
n  distiimt  and  orifjiuftl  style  of  ardiilectnre  nlreody  existed.     Aiming  .tlie  liipli 
rocks  of  I.vdift  and  I'hrvRin  niny  still  be  seen  maiiy  cnriouslyscitlptiired  tombs, 
nil  excavated  in  ilie  mitiiriil  rock,  nnd  ndorned  witli  ornaments  cliiefly  composed 
of  Hijnai-es  and  circles,     Mr.  Stewart  tliinks  these  widely-spread  pnttenis  were 
intendtd  ns  imitations  of  eiirpet  work,  for  wliich  these  countries  were  anciently 
celebrated.     Another  district,  lying  more  towards  the  sontheni  const  of  Asia 
Minor,   tlie  almiist  inai- 
cessible  1-yeiii,  possesses 
many  toml)S  and   monu- 
ments of  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity.    The  inliabitants 
of  the  countn-,  whenever 
lliey  appear  in  history,  are 
couspicuons  for  their  inde- 
pendence;  but  from   the 
natural  barriers  wldch  se- 
piirated  them  from  other 
coiintries,  liieir  native  art 
seems  to  have   e.vercised 
no   influence   upon   con- 
tempomry  nations.    Tliey 
fell   at   length,   however, 
under    the    dominion     of 
Persia;  hence  theirmouu- 
ments  in  several  instances 
are    dev{)ted    to    Persian 
subjects. 

Shortly  before  the  time  of  Homer  a  great  cliange  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  settlements  of  the  frrecian  race.  The  scanty  and  unequal  pro- 
vision of  nature  drove  many  states  to  establish  colonies  in  more  fertile 
countries.  A  large  tribe  bad  already  descended  from  the  nortberu  plains, 
and  settled  in  the  milder  and  more  ])roductive  countries  on  the  shores  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  Driving  many  of  the  primitive  occupants  to  other  lands, 
tbey  finally  spread  over  the  Peloponnesus. 

From  Athens,  numbers  spread  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  tliere 
established  themselves,  living  in  communities  and  occupying  towns  which 
seemed  willing  to  adopt  their  customs,  whilst  the  religion,  which  they 
found  already  established,  accorded  with  tbeir  own  \iews.  The  lonians 
occupied  twelve  cities  on  the  coast,   of  which  the  principal  wei'e   Smyrna, 
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Miletus,  and  Samos.  Most  authorities  now  agree  in  regarding  Smyrna  as  the 
birth-place  of  Homer.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  preference  and 
veneration  with  which  he  speaks  of  Athens,  and  of  the  divinities  Neptune  and 
Minerva. 

The  Ionian  settlement  in  Asia  Minor  exercised  a  very  important  influence 
upon  the  arts  in  general.  It  was  a  means  of  establishing  communications 
between  the  Asiatic  and  peninsular  Greeks,  which  was  kept  alive  by  the  civil 
and  religious  institutions  common  to  both.  In  Caria  and  liVcia  the  inhabitants 
appear  long  to  have  enjoyed  unintemipted  peace  and  security  ;  and  the  arts  of 
Sculpture  and  Painting,  free  from  any  of  those  retarding  events  wliich  shook 
the  nations  around  them,  appear  to  have  steadily  advanced.  We  shall  find, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  that,  when  talent  was  required,  artificers  returned  from 
those  colonies,  and  mainly  contributed,  by  their  skill  and  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  Athenian  city.  Great  changes  soon 
took  place  in  Metallurgy.  The  art  of  caHiing  was  discovered.  The  process 
of  smelting,  in  which  the  ore  was  separated  from  the  less  pure  substances, 
had  long  been  known ;  but  to  run  the  molten  metal  into  a  previously  formed 
mould  was  first  devised  by  the  Samians;  for  both  Pausanias  and  Pliny  agree 
in  ascribing  the  invention  to  Rhoecus  and  Theodorus,  natives  of  Samos.  The 
casting  of  metal  hollow,  by  means  of  a  core,  must  however  have  been  a  much 
later  invention. 

Pliny  (xxxiv.  4,  24)  mentions  a  solid  gold  statue  of  Diana  Anaitis,  w^hich 
was  hammered  out  of  one  piece.  The  ordinary  mode  of  producing  metal  work 
on  a  large  scale  was  to  hammer  plates  of  metal  to  the  required  thickness,  and 
finish  them  upon  a  mould  of  wood  or  baked  clay,  riveting  the  different  pieces 
with  nails,  or  welding  them  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  even  before  the  time  of  Homer,  had 
led  to  many  adventures  by  sea  and  land.  Herodotus,  in  his  first  chapter, 
shows  the  early  communication  that  Greece  held  with  Egypt  and  Assyria. 
The  Phoenicians,  having  exported  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  merchandise,  carried 
it  to  Argos,  at  that  time  the  most  civihzed  of  all  the  Grecian  states;  and 
this  spirit  was  strengthened  and  regularly  applied  to  commerce  by  the  Milesians. 
Certain  natives  of  Ionia  and  Caria  found  their  way  into  Egypt,  and  were 
serviceable  to  Psammetichus,  the  king  of  that  couutr}-,  who  allotted  them 
lands  and  settlements  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  Thev  remained  under  the 
protection  of  his  successors  during  three  generations,  when  a  new  dynasty 
arose,  which  confirmed  to  them  the  city  of  Naucratis.  The  people  of  -5igina, 
Samos,  and  jMiletus  erected  Temples  there  to  their  particular  Gods ;  and 
Amasis,  the  Egyptian  King,  to  strengthen  their  friendship,  dedicated  statues 
and  paintings  of  himself  at  Cyrene,  Lindus,  and  Samos.     Under  these  cir- 
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ciimsinnces,  uiuvtiiidined  interuoiirse  was  mnintnincd,  nnd  tlie  veiieriible  mid 
more  ancient  art  of  ibe  Nile  poured  its  iiifliienoe  upon  the  cimrftcter  of  an 
infant  nation  in  Cireetre. 

]'fieid(>,  tyrniit  of  Argos.  tii-sc  iiitrndni:ed  coinaffc.     Tlie  entliest  coins  were 
',  stamped  nitli  a  single  device,  in  tlie  same  way  ns 
signet  seftis  wtve  put  upon 
pieoea  "f  lend  or  wax,  and 
affixed    to    deeds.       Of  this 
practice    some    eitrioua    in- 
stances are  recorded  by  Mi". 
Layard,  wlio  discovered  sig- 
net seals  in  one  of  the  Asavrian  pdlnces,  consisting  of  lumps  of  clav  stamped 
with  a  ring,  and  which,  judging  from  iha  impression  still  left  of  the  texture 
on  the  other  side,  seem  to  have  been  attached 
to  linen  or  canva?;. 

In  the  process  of  coining,  the  metal  was 
melted    and     cast   into    an    oblong    roundish 
form;    then  laid  upon  ii  hard  roughened  sur- 
face or  anvil,   when  it  received  the  stamp  of        ^  3g._c«„Tii 
the  distinctive  emblem  of  the  place  where  it 
was  struck, — the  impression  of  the  longh  anvil  on  which  it  was  placed  still 
remaining  on  the  back.     Coins  of  Argos  and  lioeotia  were  distinguished  by 
the  form  of  a  shield,  jisgina  by  the  simple  form  of  a  turtle,  Ephesus  by  the 
etfigy  of  a  bee,  nnd  Corinth  by  a  winged  Pegasus. 

The  art  of  hardening  nielal  had  been  discovered  long  before  this  time,  even 
as  early  aw  the  days  of  Homer;  but  a  certain  Glaucus,  who  appears  to  have 
lived  much  later,  is  said  to  have  possessed  the  art  of  tempering  iron  by  plunging 
it  into  water,  and  to  have  been  tlte  inventor  of  the  process  of  laying  one  metal 
on  another.  A  bowl  wrought  by  him  was  dedicated  to  Apidlo  at  Delphi  by 
Alyattes,  king  of  the  Lydians,  and  father  of  Crceaus.  In  entering  upon  the 
historical  period  of  Herodotus,  we  find  Crcesus,  king  of  I.ydia,  to  be  the  centre 
around  whom  all  Grecian  events  then  turned.  The  geographical  position  of  his 
country  placed  him  erjually  in  relation  with  the  (ireeks  on  both  sides  of  the 
^jgean  and  the  islands,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Kgypt  on  the  other;  and,  as 
his  wenltli  was  enormous,  he  became  master  of  all  Asia  Minor,  except  Lycia. 
He  was  of  the  nice  of  the  Mermnadte,  His  ancestor,  Uyges,  on  assuming 
the  monarchy,  sent  many  offerings  to  Delphi  both  of  silver  and  gold,  with 
iron  inlaid, — the  work  of  Glaucus  of  Chios,  the  inventor,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
that  art.  In  power  and  opulence  Crcfsus  exceeded  all  who  bad  preceded  him  ; 
and  having  brought  the  Greeks  under  his  sway,  the  rising  power  of  the  Persians, 
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uuder  their  young  king  Gyrus,  eagnged  his  attention.  He  sought  means 
to  check  its  growth;  and  with  this  ohject  strengthened  his  alliance  with  the 
£gypctan»  and  Babyloniuns.  Having  provoked  tlie  hostility  of  tlie  Persians 
by  an  incursion  made  into  the  territories  of  Cyrus,  that  monarch  drove  him 
back  to  his  own  capital,  whicli,  after  a  siege,  was  reduced,  and  Crcesus  himself 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Lydia  thus  became  a  Persian  proviuce.  A 
satrapy  was  established  at  Sardis,  and  communications  were  opened  between 
the  empire  of  Cyrus  and  the  western  nations,  tlie  civilizing  influence  of  which 
was  felt,  not  only  in  Greece  hut  in  Sicily  and  all  the  Grecian  colonies. 

The  scarcity  of  stone  in  Assyria  rendered  the  employment  of  wood  and  clay 
in  their  buildings  inevitable.  Their  brick  walls  were  square  and  remarkably 
solid;  but  the  only  wood  at  hand  being  the  date,  the  palm,  and  the  poplar, 
the  columns  of  wood  were  necessarily  very  slender.  According  to  Herodotus 
ihe  houses  of  Sardis  were  of  reeds ;  and  such  of  them  as  were  built  of  brick 
bad  thatched  roofs. 

In  a  conutry  where  vegetable  life  has  a  tendency  to  develope 
If,  the  eye  of  a  workman,  in  using  wood,  becomes  naturally 
accustomed  to  curves  and  curls  in  the  young 
shoots,  and  in  th 


graceful  tendrils  of 
various       clinging 
^  plants. 

curves  and  tendril  forms  are  t 

in   [he  architecture  of  Ehorsabad   and 

Peraepolis,  identical  with  those  features  which  are  now  regai'd- 
ed  an  distinctive  of  the 
Inmc  order  (Fig.  39),^- 
This  is  strengthened  by 
many  other  shapes  and 
mouldings  connected  with 
the  same  order,  but  espe- 
cially hy  the  volute  and  the 
beauiiful  pa  Item  called 
the  gnilloche,  — ^**- 
These  Asiatic  forms  were 
various,  and  e:^  pressed 
with  great  natural  truth 
(Figs.  4 1  and  42) .  Indeed       '^""  " 

the  beautiful  features  of  the  Ionic  order  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  the 

varied  forms  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
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I  1   rlH  (if  (irecce,  where  trees  were  com p unit ively  rnre,  n  ilifterent 

1     te  ml  w  s  e    ployed  lor  biiiUliug  temples.     Tlie  durnbility  of  stone  accorded 
111    tt  e  pe  I  n  leiiee  of  wlielter  refjHired  for  tlieir  gods;  nnd,  ns  soon  ns  tools 
ere   d   c     ere  I  luliipted    to    roiigli-sliiipe   litem,  iiuge  blocks  were  brouglit 
t  ge  1  e    foiu  ng  constructions  not  unlike  our  DruidicHl   temples  of  Stone- 
lienge  nnd  Abury,     Within  siicli  buildings  whole 
communities,  forming  an  association  resembling  tlie 
PnTihelleiiiiim,  might  assemble  for  worship.     The 
Doric  order,  tlierefore,  may  be  considered  to  have 
spiling  from  the  use  of  stone.     Buildings  of  this 
magnitude   were   permiinent;    the    principle  was 
recognized,   and  a  marked  style   of  architecture 
arose,  distinguished  by  its  massiveness  and  sim- 
plicity of  ornament.     The   luxurious   cunes   we 
ive  just  traced  in  the  Asiatic  building  are  want- 
ing, nnd  the  whole  character  becomes  signi- 
ficantly reversed, — solidity  and  permanence 
^„     being  tlie  leading  characteristics.     The  two 
.  ij.-T.iLmrM,  ™,.  ii™«.t^.it  leading   styles    or    orders    of   arclii lecture, 

Doric  and  Ionic,  were  tlius  established.  The  former  developed  itself  among  the 
fixed  inhabitants  of  a  stony  country:  wliilst  the  latter  arose  in  the  vegetable 
luxuriance  of  an  Asiatic  land. 

The  Greeks,  who  left  their  native  country  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia,  thus  found  the  germ  already  existing  in  the  towns  that 
sheltered  them.  Their  taste  improved  and  perfected  it ;  and  by  Uieir  means  it 
was  transferred  to  Athens  with  their  own  uume,  by  way  of  distinction. 

Admit  ting  a  less  remote  date  than  that  assigned  by  Colonel  Leake  to  the  older, 
temple  of  Corinth  (Fig.  J  4),  we  still  find  that  the  Doric  order  was  fully  developed, 
and  exhibits 
all  its  cha- 
racteristics in 
perfect  detail 
long  before 
the  Ionian 
settlement  in 
Egypt. 


The  form  of  letters  and  modes  of  writing  are  important  in  determining  tlie 
period  at  which  awovkof  art  was  produced.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  the  form  of  its  letters  underwent  a  series  of  changes,  the  dates  of 
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which  ore  sufficiently  known  to  establish  a  parallel  variation  in  the  progress 
of  sculpture  and  painting. 

Pliny  expresses  his  belief  that  the  Assyrians  had  always  known  the  use  of 
letters ;  and  recent  discoveries  seem  to  bear  out  this  remark  ;  for  almost  every 
fragment  of  remote  antiquity  recently  discovered  at  Nineveh  bears  characters 
perfectly  expressed.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
writing  was  generally  employed  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  few  in- 
stances mentioned  by  Homer,  as  indicating  even  an  approach  to  writing,  do 
not  extend  beyond  mere  signs.  In  the  Iliad  (vii.  176),  each  hero  marks  his 
lot,  and  they  are  all  collected  in  a  helmet.  The  first  taken  out  is  handed 
round  by  the  herald,  until  Ajax  recognizes  the  sign  as  his  own.  Again,  the 
treacherous  messages  given  to  Bellerophon  (oTyfiara  Avypa — II.  vi.  168),  appear 
to  have  been  mere  signs  which  could  only  have  been  understood  by  lobates  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  In  Assyria,  writings  on  stone  and  metal  passed 
from  left  to  right,  while  those  written  in  ink  or  colour  upon  a  smooth  surface, 
passed  from  right  to  left,  or  retrograde.  The  Greeks  at  first  employed  the  latter 
method,  especially  in  inscriptions  of  a  single  line,  like  the  following,  found  by 

Colonel  Leake  on  a  helmet  at  Olympia.  Va  rj  C^rjnZilwlCOlQ  O 
It  records  the  name  of  the  workman ;  and       T       J  T  "        v       '         l 

is  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  letter  Koppn,  Q,  originally  contained  in  the  Greek 
alphabet,  but  disused  at  a  very  early  period.  This  letter,  the  first  in  the  inscrip- 
tion, reading  backwards,  answers  to  our  letter  K,  and  occurs  in  the  most  ancient 
coins  of  Corinth  and  Croton.  At  this  period  the  long  O,  Omega  (O),  was 
not  known ;  therefore  the  common  O  was  used  on  every  occasion.  The  varia- 
tions in  art  agree  with  this ;  for  the  earliest  coins  in  the  island  of  Cos  are 
stamped  with  a  rude  figure,  accompanied  by  the  name  written  90S.  The 
next  stage  exhibits  improvement  in  the  form,  with  the  name  spelt  K02 ;  and, 
lastly,  great  freedom  and  mastery  of  art  is  seen,  and  the  Omega  (O)  substituted 
in  the  name  KOS.  An  inscription  from  right  to  left  occurs  on  a  vase,  the  letters 
of  which  are  painted  very  thick. 

In  most  of  these  genuine 
early  inscriptions  there  is  great  inequality  of  size  in  the  letters;  the  O 
is  generally  very  small,  and  the  first  stroke  of  the  ^  and  f^  very  much 
longer  than  the  rest  of  the  letter ;  the  second  leg  of  the  former  being  generally 
wanting.  The  short  lines  of  E  usually  slope  downwards,  and  indeed  there 
is  almost  invariably  a  slope  forward  of  the  whole  letter  j^ . 

The  next  variety  in  early  inscriptions  is  a  double  course  given  to  the  letters. 
The  lines  read  in  alternate  directions.  If  the  first  reads  from  right  to  left, 
the  next  will  read  from  left  to  right,  and  the  third  again  from  right  to  left,  and 
so  on.      This  style  of  writing  is  called  Boustrophedon — Bov-<rTpo<^-8ov,  or 


/Al3:»10JO^viO^»l5©'1iOT 
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M  o  jj  on  Arr  o 
A^  ^o//,^v/9^^o| 


ox-turning-wise,  because  oxen  thus  draw  the  plough.     A  good  example  of 

this  arrangement  is  seen  in  an  incription 
brought  from  Leucadia.  In  this  example, 
the  direction  of  each  line  can  always  be  per- 
ceived by  observing  which  way  the  letter  E 
is  turned.  But  the  best  specimen  is  the 
Sigrean  inscription,  now  in  the  Elgin  room  of 
theBritishMuseum.  Although  scarcely  legible 
now,  it  was  copied,  in  a  more  perfect  state, 
by  Chishull  and  Chandler.  The  stone  has, 
since  their  visit,  been  supposed  to  possess 
healing  powers,  and  the  characters  upon 

it  to  be  talismanic.    Hence  the  people  afflicted  with  rheumatic  pains  have 

been  made  to  roll  upon  it  by  the  Greek 

priests,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the 

inscription,  the  middle  parts  of  which 

have   by  these   means   been    almost 

obliterated.     The  form  of  the  stone 

is  tall  and  narrow.     It  contains  two 

incriptions,    the   lower   of  which   is 

considered  to  be  the  more  ancient,  and 

is  here  given.  The  darker  letters  show 

what  still  remains  visible;    and  the 

lighter  ones  are  copied  from  Chand- 
ler's work.  Visconti  thought  that  the 

marble  was  actually  a  herma  intended 

to  support  a  bust,  as  the  inscription 

begins,    "  I   am   of  Phanodicus," — 


[0<nor:^OTA<l)^OMt 

'e^|o:K^^O:Kp^T)^Fv 
,©3HlA>l:noT>\T^n4 

6/^;^^rPVrAK^loK:[ 


n*. 


BimM\M  luacurtum' 


'*  the  gift "  being  understood.  (Icon 
Grecque,  p.  5.)  He  substitutes  "  the  portrait,**  instead  of  "  the  gift,"  between 
the  words  I  am  of  Phanodicus,  and  considers  it  a  dedication,  by  Phanodicus,  of 
his  portrait  to  his  native  town.  This  monument  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  ancient  specimens  of  paleeography.  Its  celebrity  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  known.  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  fullness  of  his  power,  made 
several  attempts  to  obtain  it ;  but  in  vain.  Another  Boustro- 
phedon  occurs  on  a  very  early  coin  of  Agrigeutum.  An  ancient 
letter,  the  digamma,  which  imparted  a  sound  like  an  f,  and  was 
written  F,  also  disappeared  at  a  very  early  period ;  but  it  is  seen 
ontheElean  tablet,  and  also  on  an  inscription  on  a  coin  of  Elis,  ^AAlfAM, 
The  Egyptians  imparted  to  the  Greeks  the  use  of  papyrus,  the  most  easy 


O 


AV:p/^ 


Plir.  47.— li««c«imoit 
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and  coDvenient  material  for  writing  known  to  the  ancients.     It  was  originally 
called  Byblos :  hence,  probably,  the  Greek  word  pifiXo^  a  book. 

Long  before  historic  times  a  colony  passed  from  Lydia,  a  province  of 
Asia  Minor,  to  the  northern  coast  of  Italy,  where  the  Pelasgi,  a  people  celebrated 
for  their  skill  in  building  walls  like  those  of  Tiryns  and  Argos,  were  already 
established  under  the  name  of  Ombrici.  (Pliu.  Hist.  Nat.  iii.  cap.  v.  8.)  The 
new  comers  called  themselves  Bhasena,  while  the  Greeks  called  them  Tyrrheni, 
and  the  Romans  Tusci.  Among  these  people  the  arts  flourished ;  and  some  of  the 
most  important  specimens  of  early  architecture  are  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
They  appear  always  to  have  maintained  a  close  intercourse  with  Greece ;  and 
it  is  within  their  sepulchres  that  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  pure 
Greek  vase  have  been  found.  Indeed,  the  vases  commonly  called  Etruscan 
are  of  pure  Greek  workmanship,  inscribed  with  genuine  Greek  characters,  and 
very  different  from  the  real  Etruscan  productions,  which  are  much  less  refined, 
and  often  border  upon  the  grotesque. 

Etruria  contains  many  examples  of  solid  masonry  and  ponderous  walls, 
rivalling  those  of  Greece  in  magnitude  and  antiquity.  The  distinctive  character 
of  the  architecture  of  this  nation  is  the  use  of  the  arch,  formerly  regarded  as  a 
Boman  invention ;  but  History  has  corrected  this  opinion,  and  informs  us  that 
the  artists  who  accompanied  Tarquiu  (a  Tuscan  Lucumo  of  Corinthian  descent) 
to  Borne,  aided  him  in  adorning  the  city  with  temples  and  statues,  besides 
forming  roads,  quays,  and  sewers.  It  teaches,  moreover,  that  in  the  latter  the 
arch  was  employed  as  the  best  means  of  support.  A  yet  more  ancient  origin  must 
be  claimed  for  the  arch ;  it  was  known  to  the  Persians,  and  existed  in  very  early 
times  among  the  Assyrians ;  for  Mr.  Layard  informs  us  that  the  arch  is  found  in 
a  position  which  renders  it  certainly  coeval  with  the  most  ancient  portions  of 
the  Nimroud  palaces.  Nor  was  it  unknown  to  the  Egyptians,  as  we  learn 
from  Wilkinson  s  great  work,  vol.  iii.  p.  316,  et  seq.  It  was  in  use  among  the 
Egyptians  in  the  reign  of  Amunoph  I.,  as  early  as  the  year  1540  before  our  era. 
It  has  been  inferred,  because  not  seen  in  their  buildings,  that  the  Greeks  were 
ignorant  of  the  principle  of  the  arch ;  but  this  will  hardly  seem  probable,  when 
we  reflect  that  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  the  arch  had  long  been  employed,  and 
that  the  people  of  Asia  Minor  derived  their  knowledge  of  it  from  the  Persians, 
and,  in  all  probability,  transferred  it  to  a  nation  beyond  Greece  itself.  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  a  people  so  remarkable  for  their  perception  and  spirit  of  inquiry 
should  have  been  ignorant  of  its  advantages,  had  it  suited  their  tastes  to  make 
use  of  it.  The  first  arches  known,  both  in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  are  of  brick. 
In  early  Greece,  as  well  as  Etruria,  there  are  many  examples  of  arch-shaped 
apertures  being  cut  through  walls,  and  even  low  arch-topped  galleries  exca- 
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vated  in  massive  walls  built  in  horizontal  courses.  This  pseudo  or  false  arch 
must  always  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  real  wedge-made  construction. 
The  true  arch  here  noticed,  of  which  we  give  examples  in  Plate  I.,  is  seen  in 
an  Egyptian  building  at  Thebes ;  in  the  remains  of  an  Etruscan  cloaca  on  the 
Marta ;  and  in  the  Gate  of  Volaterra. 

Instances  of  apertures  cut  through  the  wall,  and  represented  in  the  same 
Plate,  are  taken  from  Segni,  Mycenee,  and  Alindte  in  Asia  Minor.  The  exca- 
vated arch  form  is  from  Cervetri,  in  Etruria,  which  precisely  resembles  a 
tomb  discovered  in  Rome  by  Sir  William  Gell,  and  bears  also  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Treasuries  of  Mycenee  and  Orchomenus.  The  example  here  selected 
also  exhibits  the  horizontal  courses  of  stone.  Among  the  oldest  sculptures 
discovered  at  Nineveh  are  several  representations  of  arched  gateways  in  city 
walls,  of  which  Fig.  54  is  an  example. 

Before  leaving  the  architectural  examinations  of  this  period,  it  may  be 
useful  to  pause,  and  consider  the  varieties  of  form  and  arrangement  observable 
in  the  temples  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  terms  used  in  the  work. 

The  early  temple  was  constructed  like  ordinary  habitations,  but  with 
greater  care  and  of  more  solid  materials.  The  chief  part  of  the  building  was 
I — I  a  four-walled  chamber  or  cella,  having  a  door  at  one  end.  This  inclosed 
^-^  the  symbol  of  divinity,  and  was  for  the  most  part  adorned  externally  with 
columns  which  supported  the  roof  when  it  extended  beyond  the  upright  walls. 

The  arrangement  of  columns  is  highly  important,  because,  according  to 
their  character  and  position  all  buildings  are  named  and  classified.  We  some- 
times find  that  the  side  walls  of  the  cella  are  prolonged  beyond  the  door,  rn 
and  these  projections  are  termed  irafMurroScs,  or  ANTiE.  The  roof  is  carried  ha 
forward,  and  extends  over  them  with  the  occasional  support  of  two  columns 
placed  before  the  jambs  of  the  door. 

When  the  roof  was  so  long  as  to  extend  in  front  of  these,  a  row  of  columns 
was  required,  thus,  J  I  This  arrangement  is  called  prostyle  ;  and,  where  this 
is  repeated  at  the  ;;;J  back  also,  the  temple  becomes  amphi-prostyle.  Large 
temples,  of  necessity,  bad  entrances  at  the  back  as  well  as  at  the  front.  The 
:::r.     roof  most  generally  projected  on  all  four  sides  beyond  the  walls,  and 

I     then  side  rows  of  columns  became  necessary,  and  caused  the  arrangement 

-'"•^      called  PERIPTERAL. 

These  rows  of  columns  were  sometimes  doubled,  thus,  :;";•;::::  and  in  this 
way  the  temple  becomes  dipteral  ;  but  where  the  temple  j:f  )::  was  too  large 
for  the  beams  of  the  roof  to  span,  a  square  range  of  ijlii-flii  columns  was 
added  within  the  cella,  thus,  \ijp^\  The  roof  then  only  extended  from  these 
columns  to  the  walls,  leaving  jjOji  space  in  the  centre  open  to  the  sky ;  from 
which  circumstance  the  build-  :::::;;:::  ing  was   called   HYPiETHRAL.      The  in- 
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closure,  or  close  in  which  the  temple  stood,  was  called  temenos  (tc/mvos).  It 
was  frequently  planted  with  trees,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  called  peribolus 
(vtpifioXos;) .  The  importance  of  columns  in  ancient  times  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact,  that  at  the  building  of  the  Ephesian  Temple  of  Diana,  each  of  its  one 
hundred  and  twenty -seven  columns  was  presented  by  an  Asiatic  prince.  The 
columns  of  the  temples  at  Aphrodisia  and  Euromus,  in  Caria,  still  existing, 
bear  inscribed  tablets,  which  exhibit  the  names  of  the  various  persons  who 
contributed  them. 

The  number  of  columns  in  the  front  of  a  temple  is  an  important  means  of 
distinction,  and  temples  are  described  accordingly.  The  most  ordinary  number 
in  front  seems  to  have  been  eight,  octostyle  ;  the  greatest  ten,  decastyle  ; 
and  the  least  four  and  six,  tetrastyle  and  hexastyle.  The  interior  of  the 
cella  they  termed  naos  (mos) ;  and  that  part  of  the  building  without  the  front 
door  PR0NA08,  or  prodomos  (irpoSoftos),  whilst  that  at  the  back  was  called 
POSTICUM,  or  opiSTHODOMUS  {mrurOo^fwi) ,  The  walk  round  the  outside,  be- 
tween the  columns  and  the  wall,  was  termed  peristylium,  or  ambulatory. 

The  column  itself  is  divided  into  various  parts,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  shaft,  capital,  and  base.  With  the  exception  of  the  base,  all  orders 
of  columns  have  these  divisions  in  common :  but  in  early  times  only  two 
orders  or  styles  were  distinctly  marked.  Colonel  Leake  makes  the  important 
observation,  that  the  Ionic  order  was  almost  always  employed  for  buildings 
upon  a  level  surrounded  with  hills ;  whilst  the  massive  and  majestic  Doric 
was  best  displayed  on  a  lofty  rock.  The  columns  of  the  Doric  temple  at 
Nemea,  he  observes,  situated  in  a  narrow  plain,  have  proportions  not  less 
slender  than  some  examples  of  the  Ionic  order.  It  was,  in  fact,  situation  that 
determined  the  Greeks  in  all  the  varieties  of  their  architecture.  "  So  far,"  he 
says,  "  from  being  the  slaves  of  rule,  there  are  no  two  examples  of  the  Doric, 
much  less  of  the  Ionic,  that  perfectly  resemble  each  other  either  in  proportion, 
construction,  or  ornament."  (Leake  a  Asia  Minor,  p.  259.) 

The  Ionic  is  distinguished  by  elegant  mouldings,  and  by  the  volutes  already 
described.  The  Doric,  on  the  contrary,  is  characteristically  heavy  in  propor- 
tion, and  is  marked  by  a  peculiarity  in  that  portion  of  the  building  which  rests 

Immediately  upon  the   columns.      This  remarkable  feature  is  a 

square  tablet  fluted  with  upright  grooves.     It  is  repeated  at  equal 

distances   in  a  row  all  round  the  building,   and  is   called   the 

,f^^^^^        TRIGLYPH  (TptyXv<^).    The  square  space  left  between  the  triglyphs 

is  called  the  metope  (/leroTrrj),    These  form  the  distinctive  features 

M    M        of  the  Doric,  as  the  volute  and  base  characterize  the  Ionic  order. 
The  Doric  column,  be  it  observed,  has  no  base.     The  shafts  of 


both   styles  present  a  varied  surface  by  fluting  or   long  upright   channel- 
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iug;  but  those  of  the  Doric  are  larger  and  shallower  in  proportion  to  the 
circumference  of  the  column.  Their  form  also  varies  remarkably.  The  section 
of  a  part  of  the  Doric  shaft  will  show  that  the  flutes  or       /w^-A^r  fjv^u^ 

channels  are  immediately  close  together,  leaving  only  ^    f  T.  >  S 

sharp  edge  between  them.     In  the  Ionic,  on  the  con-         !><»»»«  ^^"c. 

trary,  these  hollows  are  deeper,  leaving  some  of  the  curved  surface  of  the 
extreme  circumference,  as  shown  in  the  other  section.    The  beautiful  patterns, 
iilk  ^     ^'^®  honeysuckle  and  palmette,  are  frequently  seen  upon  buildings  of 
3K  if     the  Ionic  order ;  but  we  are  most  familiar  with  them  in  vase  paintings. 
The  horizontal  portion  of  a  temple,  which  rests  upon  the  columns,  is  called  the 

ARCHITRAVE. 

The  next  and  more  richly  adorned  course  is  the  frieze;  whilst  the 
CORNICE  hangs  over  and  crowns  the  whole,  connecting  itself,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  roof.  These  three  horizontal  members  together  are  called  the 
ENTABLATURE.  The  triangular  space  in  front,  between  the  sloping  roof,  is 
termed  the  aetos  (aeros),  or  tympanum;  and  was  made  use  of  for  the  display 
of  sculpture.  The  framing,  or  cornice,  which  inclosed  these  triangular  spaces 
is  not  uncommonly  named  the  pediment,  or  fastigium. 

Few  examples  remain  to  us  of  the  very  early  period  of  architecture.  That 
of  Corinth,  has  been  already  noticed ;  and  there  are  also  temples  of  a  very 
remote  antiquity  at  Peestum,  the  ancient  Posidonia,  in  Italy:  but,  as  our 
object  in  these  pages  is  to  examine  works  more  especially  pertaining  to  Greece 
Proper,  we  must  forbear  further  mention  of  them. 

The  oldest  example  of  the  Ionic  order  is  at  Sardis.  Two  columns  yet 
remain,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  Temple  of  Cybele, 
which  was  destroyed  when  the  city  was  burnt  by  a  band  of  Greeks  who  invaded 
it,  B.  c.  499.  The  Temple  itself  was  most  probably  erected  under  the  last 
dynasty  of  Lydian  Kings,  which  terminated  B.C.  546  ;  and  it  is  certainly  older 
than  the  Ionic  Temple  of  Juno  at  Samos,  built  by  Polycrates. 

The  same  object  which  we  had  in  view,  in  comparing  the  varieties  in 
architecture,  renders  necessary  a  few  remarks  on  the  more  leading  shapes  of 
Vases.  To  these  are  added  the  names  by  which  each  particular  form  is 
recognized.  It  must,  however,  be  here  borne  in  mind,  that  these  illustrations 
are  for  shape  alone,  and  altogether  irrespective  of  size. 

The  painted  vases  of  this  period  are  of  a  very  pale  tint  and  dull  surface. 
The  figures  on  them  are  of  a  reddish  or  purple  colour,  adorned  with  simple 
patterns.  Perhaps  the  most  ancient  vase,  of  which  the  purpose  is  known,  is  an 
Amphora,  discovered  byMr.  Burgon,  at  Athens,  in  1813.  It  was  found  buried 
in  the  earth  outside  the  ancient  wall  of  the  city,  close  to  thePortae  Achamicae. 
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It  ooDtaioed  burnt  bones,  a  Lecythue,  and  five  smaller  vessels.  Tlie  extreme 
antiquity  of  this  vase  is  proved  by  the  details  of  the  painting,  the  form  of  the 
letters,  and  by  the  condition  of  the  burnt  human  bones  still  remaining  in 
it.  The  figure  on  the  front  of  tbe  vase  is  given  in  Fig.  64.  It  is  painted  in 
black,  red,  and  white ;  and  the  retrograde  inscription  down  the  left  side  of  the 
drawing  (Tav  A&tvtdv  aBXay :  t/u, — "I  am  one  of  the  prizes  from  Athens,")  shews 
that  the  prize  served  afterwards  for  the  tumb  of  the  victor  wlio  hnd  gained  it. 
Other  instances  are  known,  in  which  a  prize  vase  has  been  buried  in  the  earth 
without  any  building  near  it;  but  in  every  case,  except  the  one  before  us, 
an  outer  vase  of  a  coarser  material  was  added  for  protection.  The  6gure  here 
represented  is  the  Goddess  Minerva.  The  serpents  of  tbe  tegis  appear  on  her 
right  side.  The  owl  cannot  be  seen,  but  is  painted  upon  the  neck  on  the  other 
side  of  the  vase.  Her  round  shield  is  filled  with  a  dolphin,  such  as  appears 
on  the  early  coins  of  Zancle,  afterwards  Messene. 

Another  early  representation  of  tbe  Goddess  occurs  in  a  sitting  figure  lately 
discovered  at  Athens.     It  is  of  stone,  but  apparently 
copied    from   a   wooden    statue, —  from   the   Minerva 
Polios   itself, — ac- 
cording to  the  opi- 
nion   of    tbe    late 
C.  Ottfried  Muller. 
Tbe  ffigis  bangs  like 
A  tippet  round  the 
neck,  and  the  boss 
in  front  was  origi- 
"*■"■  nally  painted  with 

the  Gorgon's  head  ;  but  all  traces  of 
colour  have  now  disappeared  from 
every  part  of  the  statue.   The  arrange-  """' 

ment  of  the  hair  in  plated  tresses  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
"**"  the  Pol  led  rara  statue  (Fig.2'-i).    Another  attempt  at  the  human 

form  is  shewn  in  the  fragment  of  a  statue  recently  found  at  Athens  (Fig.  71). 
It  is  characterized  by  extreme  anatomical  ignorance,  but  still  exhibits  peculi- 
arities which  are  traceable  throughout  the  whole  course  of  early  Greek  art: 
these  are — narrowness  at  the  hips,  broad  chest,  a  peculiar  physioguomy  arising 
from  a  cat-like  arrangement  of  the  eyes,  and  great  breadth  of  tbe  lower  lip. 
The  head  is  better  seen  in  the  enlarged  drawing  (Fig.  73) ;  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  face  are  more  strongly  developed  in  the  standing  figure  holding  u 
pigeon  (Fig.  77). 

The  ombre  chinois,  here  given  from  the  lid  of  a  vase  discovered  by  Mr. 
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Dodwell,   III  Meriesu,  ueur  Ccniiith  (Fig.  Til),   is   an   inieresting   Bciiigrapli, 
representing  «  boar  hunt,  with  a 
niiiltitiule  of  figures;  the  names, 
in   ndiliiinn,   being   written    over 
eiicb  figure,     Dodmell  assigns  tlie 
(late  of  its  execution  to  abont  700 
B-c.     Tlie  names  next  to  tbe  two 
hum  an -beaded    winged    sphinxes 
Ht    the     hortom  —  AFAMEMNON 
and    0EP2ANAPOS  — are    kni>wn 
in    lieiiiic    lilstory.     The   general 
fiirm    of  tbe  letters  is  very   like 
that  seen  in  the  inscripiiun  on  a 
ciiin  of  Agrigenmni  (page  20).  Tbe 
niimeM  all  reiul  fnim  left  to  right; 
but  the  Idtter  E  is  made  like  a  B, 
and  the  S  like  an  M.     There  is  a  genuine  cbnTaeter  about  ilie  composition, 
very  different  from  those  prepared  at  a  Inter  period  in  imitation  of  this  style.  The 
dr.iwing,  indeed,  is  laboured,  and  exeented  with  evident  difliLuIiy  ;  bnt  the  atti- 
tudes, especially  of  the  four  figures  next  to  Agamemnon,  are  exeellenl,  if 
<;onsidered    with   regard    to    ibe    restrictions  of  a  tint  blaek    eohmr  upon    ^ 
light  ground.     In   all    tbe   scingraplis  referred   to,   traces  may  be  seen  of  a 
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II. — FKOM  THK  ACX!Ka- 
W03C     OF    PISISTHATUa, 


fine  white  outline  here  and  there  upon  the  black  figure.  This  was  produced 
by  scratching  with  a  sharp  point  into  the  clay,  after  the  colour  was  dry. 
Such  lines  are  technically  called  Incised.  The  last  peculiarity  to  be  remarked 
of  this  period  is,  that  the  skin  of  the  female  is  always  painted  white,  whilst 
that  of  the  males  remains  black.  The  white  painting  was  subsequently  added 
just  before  the  incised  lines.  This  is  s«en  in  the  Burgon  vase.  Many  other 
parts,  such  as  patterns  and  borders  on  drapery,  were  heightened  with  red, 
and  old  men's  hair  touched  on  with  white.  All  these  peculiarities — pale 
ground,  white  skins,  black  skins,  red  spots,  and  incised  lines — are  to  be  found 
united  in  the  accompanying  group,  representing  the  flight  of  JEnefis  from 
Troy.  (Fig.  74.)  The  story  is  well  told,  and  the  action  of  the  children  dis- 
plays all  the  peculiarity  of  this  style  of  art. 

Deities  and  heroes;  on  painted  vases  of  this  period,  are  all  invested  with 
the  same  type  of  humanity.  We  do  not,  as  in  later  art,  distinguish  Mercury 
from  Neptune  by  his  more  graceful  form,  but  by  the  name  written  over  the 
figure,  or  by  his  well  known  attributes — the  caduceus,  the  petasus,  and  the 
chlamys;  just  as  in  early  poetry  an  especial  distinctive  epithet  is  appropriated 
to  each  particular  hero  or  divinity. 

The  rule  of  Pisistratus  over  the  Athenians  was  contem- 
poraneous with  that  of  Tarquin  Superb  us  at  Rome ;  and  we 
MAS  iNVAsiuN,  B.O.  ^wd,  as  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  both  their  descend- 
^^'  ants  were  expelled  from  power  in  the  same  year.     Pisis- 

tratus died  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  power,  B.C.  527 ;  but  his  son  Hippar- 
chus,  who  succeeded  him,  was  slain  at  the  very  period  when  Tarquin  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  kingdom.  Hippias  fled  to  Persia,  as  Tarquin  fled  to 
Clusium. 

Pisistratus,  like  Tarquin,  seems  to  have  greatly  favoured  literature  and  the 
arls,  but  more  especially  architecture.  We  read  of  his  commencing  the  great 
Athenian  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Olympius.  This  building  appears  to 
have  been  oiiginally  Doric;  but  at  a  later  period — that  of  Antiochus — it  was 
altered  to  the  Corinthian  style.  He  built  a  temple  to  the  Pythian  Apollo 
at  Athens,  in  which  tripods  were  placed;  and  also  constructed  the  fountain 
at  Athens  with  nine  streams,  called  Enneacrunus  (€n/€aic/K)wo9),  through 
which  the  etream  Callirrhoe  supplied  the  inhabitants  with  purest  water. 
Fountains  of  this  kind  are  frequently  represented  on  early  vases.  A 
painting  from  one  of  them,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rogers,  a  portion  of 
which  is  copied  in  Fig.  75,  shows  the  porch,  with  one  of  the  streams 
flowing  from  a  lion's  mouth.  Women  are  seen  passing  to  and  fro  with 
pitchers  or  bydriae  on  their  heads,  and  engaged  in  conversation,  while  the 
foremost  woman  is  filling  her  pitcher. 


EARLIEST  rSE  OF  MAKHLE. 


This  vast!  poititiiig,  wliich  represents  tlie  fountain  of  Gallirrboe,  with  jiie  iu- 
scription  KAAIPEKPENE  (KoAAippij  npi/tTj, — "  tlio  fair  flowing  fountain,")  Iiae 
been  shown  as  an  illustration  of  the  architecture  of  this  age.  The  Minerva  also 
(Fig,  01)  deserves  a  passing  notice,  ae  regards  style  and  treatment.  A  much 
greater  freedom  of  action  and  drawing  will  be  observed ;  but  «s  respects  treat- 
ment, everything  remaius  as  fint  as  possible.  The  draperies  are  pressed  so  tl^t, 
that  not  a  line  of  the  pattern  on  any  dress  is  discomposed.  The  eyes  are  drawn 
at  full  length,  a  peculiarity  before  remarked  on,  and  existing  in  the  works  of  tlie 
Egyptians  and  other  oriental  nations.  The  mouths,  even  where  the  women  are 
conversing,  are  quite  closed,  and  indicated  by  a  single  line  only.  There  is  no 
att4.>mpt  nt  foreshortening. 

During  ibis  reign  (it.c.  ■'>Ji^)  the  temple  at  Delphi  was  burnt,  and  in  the 
account  of  its  rebuilding  we  trace  the  first  record  of  marble  beiug  used  for 
architectural  purposes.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Alcmieonidte  built  the 
frontage  of  the  temple  at  Delphi  of  Parian  marble,  and  found  it  a  more  beau- 
tiful material  than  had  been  expected ;  for  they  had  contracted  to  make  use  of 
common  stone.  Diptenis  and  Scyllis,  natives  of  Crete,  are  described  by  Pliny 
as  distinguished  for  their  sttttuos  in  marble.  They  were  already  famous,  he 
sHvs,  when  Gyrus  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia ;  so  that  their  date  is  tolerably 
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fixed.  He  tells  us,  moreover,  that  an  oracle  spoke  in  their  favour,  when 
they  refused  to  complete  some  works  (xxxvi.  4).  They  always  used  the  purest 
white  marhle  from  Paros  (xxxvi.  5).  Long  before  their  time,  he  adds,  a  man 
of  Chios,  named  Melas,  was  a  worker  in  marble ;  and  he  was  only  compared 
with  them  from  the  similar  nature  of  the  material  used. 

Fisistratus  is  said  to  have  erected  a  temple  to  Minerva  upon  the  Athenian 
Acropolis,  which  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  Parthenon  of  Pericles. 
Hesychius  says,  that  the  former  building  measured  fifty  feet  less  than  the 
other.  He  does  not  state  expressly  that  it  occupied  the  same  site ;  but  he 
speaks  of  ihem  comparatively.  Bemains  of  a  previous  building  have  been 
discovered  beneath  the  Parthenon;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Polias  was  the  original  one,  and  that  a  second  building  was  com- 
menced by  the  side  of  it  on  a  grander  scale.  The  sacred  well,  the  olive  tree, 
and  the  tombs  of  Cecrops  and  Ereotheus,  could  not  be  removed.     Hence 

the  lesser  edifice,  throughout 
the  most  flourishing  times, 
retained  a  peculiar  sanctity; 
and  we  find  that  the  most 
solemn  rites  were  performed 
in  that  building  rather  than 
in  its  more  stately  neighbour, 
the  Parthenon. 

A  relic  of  sculpture  be- 
longing to  the  Parthenon  of 
Pisistratus,  or  at  least  to  a 
building  of  his  period,  has 
been  recently  discovered  at 
Athens.  It  seems,  by  its  pro- 
portions, to  have  originally 
adorned  one  of  the  metopes 
of  a  Doric  temple  (Fig.  76). 
The  subject  is  a  female  step- 
ping into  a  car.  The  form 
of  her  drapery  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  hair  pre- 
cisely resemble  the  sculpture 
from  the  Harpy  Monument 
at  Xanthus.  We  know  that 
many  portions  of  the  Heca- 
tompedon  were  built  into  the  north  wall  of  the  Acropolis ;  and  numerous  frag- 
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wj  duai'1-:ries  of  eauly  greek  scrLPrrRE. 

meiita  uf  culiimns,  mid  n  ranpe  of  tryglyplis,  are  obseiviible  there  li>  litis 
diiy.  In  the  execution  of  this  melope,  great  alteniiuii 
liHK  been   paid   to  dettiils  of  tlie  Mda  ;  i 

and  a  nearer  nppronch  tu  muveDieni 
thnn  in  the  Xaniliinn  monnment  is 
evident. 

k^imilnr  to  tlie  ubove  nre  two  figures, 
displaying  great  cnrefulness  of  execu- 
tion, althougli  of  different  materials. 
{Figs.  77,  7H.)  Tlieoneof  day,  brought 
by  Lord  Strangford  from  Greece,  and 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Canterbury, 
represents  a  femaJe  with  hair  plaited, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Mi- 
nerva Polias  (Fig.  70).  The  drapery  is 
carefully  modelled,  although  ettll  very 
formal.  The  other  figure,  holding  a 
pomegranate,  represents  a  female,  pro- 
bably Proaeq)ii»D. 

Hitherto  every  indication  of  drapery 
that  we  have  met  with  in  Greek  sculp- 
ture consists  of  ft  tight- fitting  dress,  or  a  vague  marking  of  the  limbs  under  a 
cloak  ;  but  no  attempt  to  firmly  express  a  fold.     The  early  Greeks  covered  the 
naked  form  in  their  statues  with  coloured  pat- 
terns, evidently  to  suggest  tlie  idea  of  clothing. 
They  afterwards  began  to  mark  the  edges  of  the 
garments  more  clearly,  aud  al  lost  succeeded  in 
imitating  the  zig-zag  lines  caused  by  the  bottom 
of  a  seiies  of  plaits,  as  in  the  back  view  of  tlie 
Caiiterbury  figure  (Fig.  77  a).    In  these  figures, 
however,  for  the  first  time  we  observe  an  attempt 
beyond  tliis.     The  dress   of  the   figure    (77) 
displays  a  curved  fold  as  her  left  hand  raises  it. 
The  plaits  on  the  bock  of  the  metope  figure 
(Fig.  76}  are  curved  ;  hut  in  the  sitting  female 
(Fig.  78)  there  is  no  bend  in  the  drapery  from 
knee  to  knee,  as  would  be  natural,  and  03  we 
might  expect,  from  the  zig-zag  and  folds  of 
the  rest  of  the  drapery  being  so  well  done  and  cleverly  arranged.     This  figure 
was  fouud  at  Chiusi.     The  limbs  are  of  separate  pieces,  and  attached  to  the 
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body  by  metal  pins ;    even   the  head  is  movable,  and  the  body  having  been 
hollowed  out  was  found  to  contain  ashes.     A  bright  red  colour  was  traceable 

on  the  drapery,  on  the  sandals,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  seat. 

The  sculptures  of  Selinus  in  Sicily,  supposed  to  have  been  executed  a  few 

years  previous  to  the  accession  of  Pisistmtus,  demand   our   notice,   being 

the  most  important    architectural    sculptures   yet   discovered,   and   ranking 

second  only  to  those 

ofAtfaensnndj^gina. 

They  formed  the  me- 
topes o(  two  temples, 

andwerediscoveredin 

1623  by  Messrs.  An- 

gell  and  Harris.   The 

principal  subjects  are, 

— Hercules   carrying 

off  two  robbers ;  and 

Perseua,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Minerva,cut- 

ting  off  the  head  of 

Medusa     (Fig.    7t(). 

Since  that  time  other 

metopes    have    been 

discovered     by     the 

Duke  Serra  di  Falco, 

in  the  same  place.  The 
material  of  which  they 
are  composed  is  a  cal- 
careous tufa,  the  coarse  grains  of  which  are  filled  up  with  cement  and  a  coating 
of  paint;  the  extremities,  however,  are  of  marble.  Statues  so  formed  were 
called  ACBOLiTHS.  The  proportions  of  these  figures  are  very  short  and  broad, 
anil  the  muscularity  of  the  joints,  especially  in  Hercules  and  Perseus,  is  very 
remarkable.  The  faces  have  all  the  ugliness  which  has  hitherto  chnracterised 
the  sculptures  exhibited  on  these  pages,  and  the  physiognomy  is  a  violent 
exaggeration  of  the  face  seen  in  Figs.  71  and  72.  Minerva  is  represented 
clothed  in  a  peplos.  It  is  quite  simple  and  plain.  All  accessories  must  have 
been  added  in  colour  alone  ;  and  no  Gorgon'sbead  or  helmet  is  indicated.  In  the 
other  metope  Hercules  appears  without  either  club  or  lion's  skin.  The  figures 
are  in  high  relief.  The  heads  are  presented  in  front,  whilst  the  feet  and  legs 
are  turned  sideways,  in  a  manner  resembling  the  figure  from  Nineveh  (Fig. 
see  also  Fig.  S9,po«iea).     The  limbs  are  remarkably  broad,  and  much 
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flattened  externally ;  their  outline  presents  equally  convex  lines  on  the  oppo- 
site sides.  There  is  little  feeling  or  attempt  at  anatomical  accuracy  to  be 
perceived  in  these  groups ;  and  the  hair  is  very  remarkably  expressed :  there 
is  also  a  curious  parallel  between  these  works  and  the  early  coins  of  Mace- 
donia. In  both  the  same  clumsiness  of  proportion  and  breadth  of  limb  are 
visible,  but  more  especially  on  the  coins  of  Lete  and  Oreskos.  The  early 
coinage  of  Thasos  displays  very  clumsy  figures,  which  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  this  city  produced  Polygnotus,  the  painter, — one  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  his  age, — at  a  period  not  very  distant  from  that  to  which  these  coins 
belong. 

Portraiture,  both  in  painting  and  sculpture,  had  already  acquired  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  deemed  an  honourable  testimony  of  friendship. 
Solon,  the  relative  of  Pisistratus,  when  he  visited  Croesus,  told  him  that  the 
Argives  had  caused  statues  to  be  made  of  the  youths  Cleobis  and  Biton,  aud 
had  dedicated  them  to  the  god  at  Delphi,  in  commemoration  of  their  piety. 
(Herod,  i.  31.)  Croesus  himself  dedicated  to  the  same  divinity  a  golden  statue, 
said  to  be  the  portrait  of  his  baking  woman.  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  sent 
to  Polycrates  two  statues  of  himself  carved  in  wood  at  Samos,  as  an  assurance 
of  his  friendly  disposition  ;  and  to  his  father-in-law  Arcesilaus,  king  of 
Cyrene,  he  sent  his  own  portrait. 

There  is,  in  the  French  collection,  a  remarkable  vase  painting,  which 
represents  Arcesilaus,  king  of  Cyrene,  surrounded  by  slaves  and  attendants, 
packing  silphium, — a  celebrated  article  of  commerce  in  that  country.  The 
king's  name  is  written  over  his  head;  and,  although  tliis  picture  cannot  have 
any  value  as  a  likeness,  it  is  important  as  a  production  of  antiquity.  The 
first  instances  of  portrait  statues  being  dedicated  at  the  Olympian  Games  occur 
about  thirteen  years  after  the  accession  of  Pisistratus,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  Persians  captured  Sardis  (Pausanias,  vi.  18,  5),  when  statues  of  the 
victorious  athleta^ — Praxidamas  of  iEgina  and  Rhexibius  of  Opuntia — were 
dedicated  in  Olympia.  The  statue  of  Bhexibius  was  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
fig-tree,  that  of  Praxidamas  of  cypress  wood  (b.  c.  540,  Olymp.  59).  On  the 
expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidce,  Antiner  was  employed  to  make  statues  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton,  which  were  afterwards  carried  off  by  Xerxes  to  Susa, 
but  restored  by  Alexander  of  Macedonia. 

Pliny  speaks  of  Cimon  of  Cleonae,  who  invented  foreshortening,  and  who 
attempted  to  represent  the  features  of  the  face  viewed  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion. (Pliny,  XXXV.  8,  34.)  The  period  when  Cimon  lived  is  not  known  with 
certainty ;  but  his  invention  and  method  of  study  are  eras  in  art  too  impor- 
tant for  his  name  to  pass  unmentioned. 


EAELT  BAS-RELIEFS. 

A  remarkable  bas-relief,  probably  of  ibis  peiiod,  was  discovered  at  Samo- 
thrace,  which  exhibits  very  fairly  the  combinatiun  of  the  pictorial  with  sculptu- 
resque treatment.  The  re- 
lief is  very  low  ;  and  but  for 
the  description  affixed  to  it 
this  outline  might  be  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  vase 
painting.  (Fig.  80.)  The 
Homeric  namesof  Agamem- 
non, Talthybiua,  and  part  of 
chenameof  Ebeur,  themaker 
of  the  Trojan  home,  are  in- 
scribed cluse  to  the  figures. 
The  first  name  reada  from 
right  to  left,  but  that  of  Tal- 
thybius  from  left  to  right. 
The  form  of  the  Theta,  in 
the  latter  name,  is  worthy  of 
observation.      It   is   an   O 

with   a  cross  within  it, — a  Fi,.to,-B..it«,..rni»» ««««.«. 

form  not  at  all  uncommon  in  inscriptions  of  this  period.      These  names,  and 
those  on  the  Dodwell  vase  {Fig.  73),  are  fair  examples  of  the  kind  of  in- 
scriptions Fausauias  saw   on  the  chest   of  Cypselus — "winding  characters, 
difficult  to  be  understood. "     The  age  had  its  grotesque  characters  as  well  as 
its  more  dignified  features;  and  certain  strange  combinations  of  the  human 
form    with  that  of  the  brute  first  appeared  about  this  time.      From  such 
monstrosities  sprang  that  noble  conception  the  Centaur, 
which  stands  in  rivalry  with  the  human  form  among  the    ' 
finest   sculptures   of  the   Parthenon — the   animal  form 
representing  brute  force — irresistible  strength, — as  the 
rushing  impetuous  bull  best  expresses  headstrong  might ; 
for  we   find  a  bull   frequently  used    as   the   type  of  n 
rushing  river, — the  Achelous  for  in- 
stance.    The  coin  (Fig.  81)  bears  a 
representation  of  the  river  Gehis, 
with  the  name  written  over  the  figure, 
which  is  a  combination  of  the  human 
head  with  the  horns  and  body  of  an 
^' "'  ox.  The  eye  also  is  here  shown  in  full  "*' " 

length.  Another  figure  of  the  period  (Fig.  ft2)  exhibits  a  man  with  a  horse's  ears. 
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tail,  and  hoofs.     This  may  be  taken  as  a  Centaur;  for  a  similar  figure  appears 
on  early  Macedonian  coins ;  and  in  later  times  a  similar  group  occurs,  but 

with  greater  equine  develop- 
ment. Fig.  8*3  is  a  form  of 
the  Centaur  by  no  means 
rare  upon  vases  of  this  pe- 
riod :  in  fact,  the  next  stage  to 
the  conception  so  beautifully 
executed  by  Phidias,  and  seen 
by  Pausanias  upon  the  chest 
of  Cypselus,  who  thus  de- 
scribes it: — **  In  the  next 
place,  a  Centaur  presents  him- 
self to  tlie  view,  whose  hinder  feet  are  those  of  a  horse,  and  his  front  feet 
those  of  a  man."  (Paus.  v.  19,  p.  57.)  Chiron,  the  Centaur,  is  also  so  repre- 
sented on  the  celebrated  vase  Clitias ;  a  winged  female  figure,  holding  a  lion 
and  leopard,  being  also  on  the  same  vase, — a  description  which  perfectly  corre- 
sponds with  a  Diana  upon  the  same  chest.  Pausanias  describes  every  figure 
upon  the  chest  very  minutely ;  being  assisted  by  the  name  written  over  each 
character  "  in  Boustrophedon  fashion,"  as  well  as  by  the  twisted  words  already 
alluded  to. 

In  reviewing  the  leading  features  of  Greek  Art,  in  the  age  of  which  we  hare 
been  speaking,  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the  words  of  Flaxman : — "  The  early 
arts  of  Greece,"  he  says,  "  were  interrupted  in  their  progress  by  a  succession  of 
political  commotions  and  destructive  wars;  and  we  scarcely  perceive  any 
improvement  in  them  until  the  time  of  the  Seven  Sages,  of  Pythagoras  and 
iEsop,  who  were  all  contemporaries  about  130  years  before  Phidias."  "The 
benign  influence  of  their  example,"  he  adds,  "  was  felt  in  the  arts  of  design, 
and  prepared  them  for  that  beauty  and  perfection  with  which  they  were  sub- 
sequently graced  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  Alexander,  and  liis  successors. 

The  reader  may  feel  some  disappointment  at  the  want  of 
beauty  in  the  illustrations  hitherto  presented  to  him;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  most  refined  period  of  art  was 
of  comparative  short  duration,  forming  only  one  step  of  an 
extensive  series,  the  whole  of  which  course  we  propose  to 
follow.  Greater  attention  is  required,  in  treating  of  this  rising  period,  than  is 
needful  in  the  corresponding  changes  which  took  place  when  the  artswere  hasten- 
ing to  their  extinction.  The  public  games  of  the  ancients  and  the  constant 
habit  of  bodily  exercise  must  have  greatly  tended  to  increase  the  knowledge  of 
the  human  form,  and  to  facilitate  its  representation.     The  athletce,  or  con- 
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tenders  iii  these  games,  vere  then  as  closely  observed  and  judged  of  as  horses 
are  in  our  modern  races.  The  build  of  the  man,  his  bones,  sinews,  and  pro- 
portion of  limb,  and,  above  all,  his  action,  were  the  primary  objects  of  attention; 
and  this  study  would  enable  the  artist  to  express  the  sinews,  muscles,  and  bones 
with  reference  to  motion,  whilst  the  expression  of  the 
face,  or  general  physiognomy,  would  seem  to  have 
received  little  or  no  attention.  We  accordingly  find, 
in  works  of  art  of  this  period,  the  limbs  clearly  deli- 
neated, with  only  muscle  enough  upon  tbemto  per- 
form the  functions  of  motion  without  overloading 
the  joints, — character- 
istics different  from 
those  observed  in  the 
sculptures  of  Seliuus, 
and  on  the  coins  of  Nor- 
thern Greece,  where  the 
limbs  were  so  encum- 
bered with  flesh  as  to 
destroy  all  possibility 
of  motion.  Examples, 
after  the  change  bad 
taken  place  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  limbs,  will 
be  seen  in  the  annexed 
figures.  Figure  84  (a 
bronze  statue  in  the 
early  style,  now  pre- 
served in  the  Louvre, 
and  supposed  originally 
to  have  held  a  torch  in 
the  left  hand,)  is  curi- 
ously inlaid  with  silver, 
both  in  the  eyebrows,  nipples,  and  lips.  The  foot 
also  hears  an  inscription  in  silver  letters,  tlins,  ^     The  eves  are 

hollow.  Fig.  85  is  a  very  interesting  figure  c-^kTA^  '°  ^"*"  relief, 
discovered  near  Marathon,  and  is  one  of  the  ^    finest   speci- 

mens of  tinted  sculptures  yet  discovered.  The  figure  still  remains  at  Athens, 
and  represents  a  Greek  warrior  in  full  armour,  named  Aristion,  as  we  learn  from 
the  inscription  in  large  letters  beneath.  The  dress  perfectly  coincides  with 
that  which  we  observe  on  the  painted  vases  of  the  period.     The  same  costume 
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W(i3,  however,  retaineU  with  very  little  vitriiition  iq  the  time  of  Pericles,  nntl  ia 
exliibited  ftmong  the  horsemen  on  the  frieze  of  llie  Pavthenon,     Tlie  feet  of 
this  figure  are  remarkflbly  large,  the  toes  strongly  pronounced,  llie  hair  very 
formally  arranged,  and  the  same  slope  in   the  eye  formerly  cbserved.      The 
muscles  of  the  arm  are  extremely  well  marked,  and  there  ia  a  general  truthful- 
ness in  the  joints,  alllioiigh  the  action  is  stiff  and  formal,     The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  bas-relief  seen  and  copied  by  Dodwell  at  Ho- 
maiko,  near  the  Cephiasus  (Fig.  8fi.)  Itwns  lately  discovered 
that  the  name  of  the  artist  had  been  inscribed  on  lead,  and 
inserted  into  the  body  of  the  first  of  these  three  figures, — an 
expedient  evidently  adopted  by  the  artist  to  perpetuate  liis 
fame.  History  mentions  several  other  instances  in  which  artists 
made  use  of  similar  expedients  to  preserve  their  names  from 
oblivion — expedients  which  would  seem  to  intimate  a  jealous 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  their  patrons  to  make  their  names 
known.      On  the  foundations  of  a  Pharos,  one  architect 
engraved  his  name  in  large  letters,  which  he  covered  over 
with  cement,  on  which  more  perishable  material  he  inscribed 
the  name  of  the  monarch  in  whose  honour  the  monument  was 
erected.  In  the  course  of  time  the  cement  has  disappeared,  and 
with  it  the  external  inscription,  while  the  name  of  the  architect  is  permanently 
displayed.     The  architects,  Saurus  end  Balrachus,  introduced  into  the  capitals 
of  tlieir  buildings  the  figures  of  a  lizard  and  a  frog, — these  being  symbolic  of 
their  respective  names.     The  Marathon  figure  (Fig.  65)  has  tlie  name  of  the 
artist,  (Epyov  Ap(mwX«K, — "The  work  of  Aristncles") ;  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  prohibition  against  artists  appending  their  names  applied 
more  especially  to  statues  of  the  gods. 

The  coins  of  this  period  correspond  with  the  larger  sculpture,  in  exhibiting 
increased  delicacy  in  the  execution  of  the  figures.  They 
now  bear  elaborate  compositions  on  both  sides.  Those  of 
Athens,  however,  retain  tlieir  old  type  and  general  appear- 
ance. The  archaic  head  of  Minerva,  with  all  the  peculi- 
arities exhibited  in  the  annexed  engraving,  (Fig.  87),  re- 
mained   upon   her    monev    till    the    times    of    Perioles. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  great  variety  in   the   coins      _       

of  other  States  during  this  period;  but  the  coins  issued  from  Magna  Graecia 
and  Sicily  far  surpass  those  of  the  States  of  Greece  Proper  in  their  execution. 
The  manner  in  which  the  hair  was  represented  in  difierent  eras  is  curious. 
At  first  no  attempt  was  made  to  distinguish  it ;  the  features  of  tlie  face  being 
all-important.     Round  lumps  in  front  were  sometimes  added,  to  suggest  curls. 
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or  to  mark  a  particular  arrangement ;  but  the  first  definite  indication  may  be 
seen  in  parallel  lines  slightly  waved,  thus.  ^-  This  perhaps  expressed  the 
delicate  flowing  hair;  but  a  crisper  and  W  more  knotty  kind  suggested 
a  number  of  round  dpts   j^    strewn  closely  over  the  head.    These  were 

afterwards  employed  in  a  row,  to  represent  long  plaited  hair,  such 

as  we  have  seen  in  fuller  detail  in  Figs.  22  and  70.  These  are  to  be  seen 
on  an  ancient  coin  of  Terpilla,  in  Macedonia,  or  in  larger  masses^  as  in 
j^  the  clumsy  figures  upon  coins  of  Lete,  also  in  Macedonia.  The 
^^  two  methods  are  united  in  the  coin  of  Gelas,  already  shown  in  Fig.  81, 
where  the  human  beard  is  marked  by  lines,  and  the  bull's  head  and  neck 
covered  with  globules.  A  more  graceful  undulation  was  introduced  in  the 
hair  of  the  nymph  Arethusa,  »  upon  the  coins  of  Syracuse,  where  the 
lines  are  wavy,  and  strongly  ^^  bent,  both  at  the  back  of  the  head  and 
over  the  brow.     In  the  coins  of  Athens,  the  hair  seen  under  the  helmet 

of  Minerva  is  marked  with  parallel  lines,  thus,     «g^^  but  lapping  over  one 

another,  as  in  Fig.  87.  A  conventional  ^^^  formality  thus  arose, 
in  which  artificial  plants  are  introduced,  as  ^*^    in  the  sitting  figure 

of  Minerva,  which  were  more  easily  represented  than  flowing  tresses.  The  female 
stepping  into  a  chariot  has  the  hair  marked  by  a  series  of  crisp  undulating 
lines,  such  as  are  used  in  the  same  sculpture  to  represent  the  texture  of  the 
stufi*  of  which  her  sleeve  is  made,  and  which  looks  very  like  the  chain  armour 
worn  by  our  own  early  knights  in  church  monuments.  This  last  peculiarity 
is  especially  observable  in  the  hairy  figures  fiom  the  monument  at  Xanthus. 
The  bronze  statue  (Fig.  79)  has  the  hair  in  parallel  lines,  except  on  the  forehead, 
where  they  terminate  in  a  row  of  long-drawn  locks ;  not  what  we  term  corkscrew, 
but  with  a  round  curl  at  the  end  of  each.  These  constitute  the  leading  pecu- 
liarities, at  this  period,  of  one  of  the  most  diflBcult  branches  of  art — the  repre- 
sentation of  human  hair.  Flaxman  has  observed  most  truly,  that  the  first 
essays  of  Grecian  art,  in  the  heroic  age,  prove  that  they  were  neither  stronger 
nor  swifter  than  other  nations ;  but  their  improved  imitation  of  nature,  founded 
on  the  sure  principles  of  science,  left  their  competitors  at  a  distance  not  to  be 
recovered  ;  and  tlie  ability  and  zeal  with  which  they  pursued  the  advantage  thus 
gained  gave  them  beyond  dispute  possession  of  the  palm. 
IV.— FROM THK DE-  iEgiua  wus  thc  bitter  enemy  of  the  Athenian  State;  and 

FK^vT  OF  THK  PEK-     gjjg  ^^g^  ^ftcr  a  dlsastrous  war,  compelled  to  surrender  her 

8IANS,  B.O.   466,  To 

THE  DBATH  OF  indepeudeuce  B.C.  455.  At  a  still  later  date,  namely,  in  431, 
i'iEBicLEs,B.c.429.      j^gj,  entire  population  was  expelled  by  the  Athenians,   and 

replaced  by  settlers  from  Attica,  From  that  period  the  island  never  regained 
its  former  importance.  Early  -^ginetan  art  was  characterised  by  a  peculiar 
rigidity  of  style,  a  sharpness  resulting  most  probably  from  the  frequent  use  of 
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metal,  which  produces  that  effect  until  the  artist  has  completely  mastered  his 
material.  Other  peculiarities  belonged  to  the  early  -^ginetan  works  of  art. 
Their  figures  were  more  slender,  and  sharper  in  form,  than  other  contemporary 
works.  They  exhibited  a  great  disposition  towards  angularity,  with  lines  pro- 
ducing a  fonnal  effect.  Among  other  productions  of  art,  the  island  was  also 
celebrated  in  early  times  for  the  manufacture  of  candelabra.  Pliny  records  the 
existence  of  a  peculiar  style  of  art,  spread  over  various  countries  in  his  day,  which 
he  calls  Tuscan,  because  he  believed  it  to  proceed  fromEtruria.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  general  name  given  to  certain  statues  among  wealthy  Romans  ;  and  the 
works  of  the  iEginetan  sculptors.  Gallon  and  Hegesias,  are  referred  byQuinti- 
lian  to  this  Tuscan  style.  Now,  as  the  first  of  these  artists  flourished  in  the  66th 
Olympiad,  at  which  time  the  Pisistratidee  had  been  expelled,  we  may  imagine 
that  this  was  the  prevailing  character  of  .Sginetan  art  before  the  Persian  war. 

Among  the  most  important  discoveries,  with  reference  to  art,  in  modem 
times,  must  be  ranked  that  of  the  iEgina  marbles.  For  this  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  Professor  Cockerell,  whose  restoration  of  Athens  in  its  glory  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  present  Introduction.  They  can  hardly  be  regarded, 
however,  as  works  exclusively  of  the  yEginetnn  school ;  for  everything  relating 
to  the  Temple  is  peculiarly  distinct  from  the  known  Dorian  character  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  island.  It  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  Temple, 
among  the  ruins  of  which  these  sculptures  were  found,  was  dedicated  to  Minerva; 
for  the  subject  of  one  of  the  sculptures  is  an  heroic  combat,  over  which  the 
Goddess  presides  in  the  centre  of  the  pediment.  These  sculptures  are  entire 
statues  under  life-size,  and  seem  to  have  occupied  the  pediments  of  each  end 
of  the  Temple. 

The  difference  between  the  sculptures  of  the  two  ends  of  the  Temple  is  so 
great,  that  they  are  evidently  executed  by  different  hands,  and  most  probably  at 
different  times.  The  figures  of  the  eastern  pediment  are  larger,  and  executed 
in  a  manner  so  superior  to  the  western  group,  that  Mr.  Cockerell  was  led  to 
think  the  latter  might  have  been  the  work  of  pupils.  The  style  of  Minerva 
arid  the  combatants  in  the  western  pediment  perfectly  accords  with  that  which 
has  been  called  Tuscan ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  these  figures  we  see  the 
peculiarities  of  Gallon  and  Hegesias.  The  Athenians,  when  they  expelled  the 
inhabitants  and  destroyed  their  works,  might  have  respected  this  group,  which 
bore  reference  to  their  own  Goddess,  and  might  have  spared  the  Temple  and 
its  western  sculptures  for  her  sake.  In  all  probability  they  completed  the 
building,  and  added  the  figures  on  the  eastern  pediment, — a  notion  not  incon- 
sistent with  their  style  and  execution,  for  they  form  the  next  stage  in  art  to 
the  sculptures  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and  they  occur  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  might  have  been  expected. 
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The  temple  itself  was  of  the  Doric  order,  hexastyle  and  ampliiprostyle. 
No  traces  of  sculpture  in  the  metopes  have  been  discovered.  The  statues  on 
the  eastern  pediment  are  the  more  raluable  from  being  sculptured  nil  round; 
having  been,  in  fact,  chiselled  as  carefully  at  the  back  as  they  were  in  front. 
The  triangular  outline  of  the  cornice,  which  bounded  the  tympanum  in  the 
vestem  pediment,  being  still  in  existence,  the  arrangement  and  exteut  of  the 
figures  of  that  group  can  he  fixed  with  tolerable  accuracy;  but  the  eastern 
group  haviDg  suffered,  the  subject,  from  general  mutilation  and  the  absence 
of  many  of  the  statnes,  cannot  now  be  determined  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  The  western  pediment  certainly  represented  the  fight  between 
the  Grecians  and  Trojans  for  the  body  of  Patroclua,  This  has  been  a  pro- 
lific sabject  with  early  artists;  many  of  their  compositions  having  been 
found  in  vase  paintings  of  nearly  the  same  period,  in  which  the  identical 
archers  and  general  characteristics  of  costume  are  introduced.  The  figure 
of  MiDerra,  in  the  centre,  displays  great  elaboration ;  bnt  there  is  no  feeling 
of  art  exhibited  in  the  folds  of  the  drapery.  The  feet  are  turned  sideways ; 
and  but  for  the  formality  and  stiffness  of  the  other  figures  she  might  repre- 
sent a  statue.  The  other  figures,  with  the  exception  of  their  armour,  are  all 
nude,  and  their  proportions  remarkably  short.  The  joints  are  most  carefully 
defined,  and  show  a  great  advance  in  anatomical  knowledge ;  but  the  execu- 
tion is  feeble.  The  waists  are  small ;  the  eyes  are  very  round  and  projecting ; 
and  there  is  a  smile  on  every  month.  The  hair  is  wiry,  and  most  elaborately 
curled  in  regular  rows  over  the  forehead.  The  projection  of  bone  at  the 
pit  of  the  chest,  in  Fig.  88,  is  very  remarkable.  Holes  in  the  marble  indicate  that 
bronze  armour  was  attached  in  several  places ;  and  remains  of  colour  are  per- 
ceptible on  the  garments,  lips,  eyes,  and  weapons,  but  not  on  the  fiesh.  Some 
portion  of  the  hair  on  the  heads  and  beards  were  originally  represented  by  wire. 

ITie  sculptures  of  the  eastern  pediment,  five  only  of  which  were  found,  are 
in  many  respects  admirable.  Sir  Richard  Westmacott  regards  them  as  the 
production  of  the  best  masters  before  the  time  of  Phidias.  The  careful  marking 
of  the  muscles  shews  a  complete  attainment  of  anatomical  knowledge.  The 
execution  is  good,  and  the  heads  alone  show  the  mannerism  of  tlie  earlier 
style.  The  figure  advancing  with  outstretched  arms  is  very  excelleut,  and 
remarkable  for  the  truth  with  which  the  bones  and  sinews  are  exhibited. 
It  is  a  perfect  model  of  minute  care  in  every  part,  and  most  worthy  of 
study.  Scarcely  less  excellent,  both  for  feeling  and  composition,  is  the 
wounded  figure  called  Laomedon  (Fig.  91).  The  limbs  of  this  figure — placed 
in  the  angle  at  the  left  end  of  the  pediment — spread  out  easily,  without  the 
shghtest  feeling  being  awakened  in  the  spectator  that  the  narrow- pointed 
comer  was  a  difficult  space  for  the  artist  to  fill.     The  Laomedon  forms  a  won- 
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derful  contrast  to  the  statue  on  the  left  haod  of  the  western  pediment,  where  the 
same  space  is  occupied  by  a  grossly  angular  figure.  lu  the  figures  of  the  western 
pediment  no  attempt  is  made  to  express  the  veius, 


On  comparing  the  head,  as  it  has  now  become  developed  in  Greek  art 
(Plate  III.),  with  those  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  (Figs.  93,  93),  we  see  a  strong 
resemblance ;  hut,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  archaic  peculiarities  of  the  Greek 
more  nearly  resemble  those  of  tJie  East.     The  full  aquiline  nose  and  atrongly 
distending  nostril,  and  tlie  full  round  eye  with  long  projecting  lids,  sloping 
downwards  and  inwards,  and  covered  with 
bushy   eyebrows  meeting  over   the  nose, 
strongly  characterize   the  Assyrian   type 
(Fig,  92).  On  the  other  hand,  theEgyptian 


displays  less  prominence  of  eyelids  or  brow,  less  convexity  about  the  nose, 
and  altogether  no  fullness  of  flesh  about  the  cheeks  or  face  generally.     There 
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is  often  a  peculiar  Bweelness  abont  the  mouth  (Fig.  93),  as  we  see  in  Eome  of  those 
colossal  heads  now  displayed  in  t)ie  British  Museum.  The  Grecian  countenance 
of  this  period  exhibits  s  greater  affinity  to  the 
Assyriui  in  the  brow,  the  nostril,  the  projecting 
eye,  and  full  lower  lip.  They  have  a  peculiar  pro- 
minence also  between  the  lower  eyelid  and  the 
nostril ;  and  the  space  between  these  two  points 
is  always  greater  in  the  Egyptian  than  in  the 
other  two.  The  treatment  of  the  hair,  marked 
in  parallel  lines  and  elaborately  curled,  is  only 
found  in  Assyria  and  Greece  ;  while  the  pointed 
beard  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Greeks 
only;  hence  one  of  the  early  epithets  of  Mercury, 
who  in  olden  times  wore  a  beard,  was  a^npio- 
»*fyw  (the  wedge- bearded).     As  a  parallel  to  n«-.-i.""n"..r">-™n... 

the  head  here  given  from  tlie  j^gina  marbles,  we  add  one  {Fig.  95)  from  a  vase 
painting  to  show  how  the  two  branches,  painting  and  eculpture,  kept  pace,  pre- 

serviug  each  the  character  of 
their  era.  The  painted  tresses 
probably  show  what  were 
supplied  in  the  sculpture  by 
means  of  wire. 

The  political   events   of 
this    period   had   great  in- 
fluence  upon  Athenian  art. 
The  Persian  invasion  roused 
the  Greeks  to  their  true  in- 
terests, and  convinced  them 
that  without  unity  Uierecould 
be  no  hope  of  success ;  and 
for  a  time  it  is  probable  that 
art  was  only  employed  for 
private  tributes  of  affection ; 
and  we  may  regard  the  war- 
rior Aristion,  whose  name  and  monument  we  have  so  recently  criticised,  as 
one  of  the  heroes  who  fell  at  Marathon,  and  who  was  commemorated  by  the 
art  of  his  own  time. 

When  the  Persians  destroyed  all  the  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
they  probably  laid  the  foundation  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  arts  in 
Greece.     The  glory  obtained  by  the  victors,  in  defeating  the  enemy  in  such 
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overwhelming  numbers,  wns  not  suflicieDt  in  itself  to  call  forth  the  energies  of 
the  artists  to  record  it; — it  was,  in  addition,  the  destruction  of  the  buildings 
themselves,  which  was  viewed  in  a  religious  light.  They  were  to  be  restored, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  for  the  continuance  of  their  religious  rites;  and  the 
utmost  maguificeuce  was  to  be  bestowed  upon  them,  as  a  compensation  to  the 
Gods,  whose  temples  had  been  thus  desecrated. 

Thus  the  new  town  of  Athens  was  rapidly  rebailt;  the  houses  arose  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time ;  and,  prompted  by  the  prudence  of  Themistocles, 
the  whole  was  encompassed  with  a  new  wall,  sixty  stadia  in  circumference. 
These  circumstances  produced  most  important  effects  upon  the  Athenians,  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  States.  They  were  already  beginning 
to  feel  the  want  of  excitement,  when  one  of  those  events  happened,  which  are 
sometimes  devised  by  clever  rulers  for  political  purposes ; — the  Athenians  heard 
with  wonder  that  the  bones  of  their  great  ancestor  Theseus  had  been  discovered. 
During  fourteen  years  the  Athenians,  with  the  assistance  of  their  allies, 
were  occupied  in  driving  the  Persians  from  the  .£gean  Sea,  and  from 
the  strong  positions  they  possessed  on  the  coast.  In  the  course  of  this  con- 
test the  Athenians  possessed  themselves  of  the  stronghold  of  Syios.  This 
acquisition  had  followed  the  decisive  victory  at  the  Strymon ;  and  an 
oracle  in  the  same  year  (b.c.  476)  desired  the  Athenians  to  bring  home  the 
bones  of  Theseus.  They  were  found,  or  pretended  to  be  found,  by  Cimon, 
immediately  after   he   had   taken   the   island.     The  remains  were   brouglit 

to  Athens  in 
the  year  B.c. 
469  ;  and, 
after  being 
welcomed  by 
the  people  in 
grand  pro- 
cession, as  if 
the  hero  him- 
self had  come 
back,  they 
were  deposit- 
ed in  the  in- 
terior of  the 
-  city.  The 
""*  ~  temple    mo- 

nument, called  the  Theseum,  was  erected  to  receive  them,  and  the  building  was 
invested  with  the  privilege  of  sanctuary.     It  was  finished  about  B.C.  465, 
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and  was  probably  the  first  great  architectural  work,  completed  for  religious 
service,  since  the  Persian  devastation. 

The  Temple  of  Theseus  most  probably  furnished  the  model  for  theParthenon. 
TheTheseum,  although  only  half  the  size,  resembles  the  Parthenon  in  its  more 
essential  points,  and  impresses  the  beholder  more  by  its  symmetry  than  its 
magnitude  (Fig.  96).  The  cella  within  is  forty  feet  in  length,  and  twenty 
in  breadth.  The  width  of  the  ambulatory  along  the  sides  is  only  six  feet. 
The  entire  height,  including  the  two  steps  on  which  it  rests,  is  thirty-two  feet 
and  a  half.  The  tympanum  of  the  eastern  pediment  alone  was  adorned  with 
sculptures ;  and  of  these  the  cramps  and  sockets  are  all  that  now  remain. 
The  metopes  at  the  east  end  only,  and  the  four  adjoining  ones  on  the  flanks, 
were  executed  in  sculpture  (Figs.  97, 98,  99).  The  rest  may  have  been  originnlly 
painted,  but  are  now  quite  plain.  A 
frieze  (Fig.  101),  in  very  high  relief,  is 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  cella,  which, 
passing  over  the  ambulatories  and 
joining  the  inside  of  the  entablature 
that  rests  on  the  outer  columns, 
extends  north  and  south  beyond  the 
ant®.  The  position  of  this  frieze,  with 
respect  to  the  cella,  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Parthenon,  which  was 
sculptured  about  thirty  years  later. 
From  the  extreme  projection  of  the 
figures  in  the  Theseum,  it  is  hardly 

possible  to  see  the  sculptures  from  below.  This  defect  seems  to  have  acted  as 
a  warning  to  those  who  executed  the  works  of  the  Parthenon  ;  for  there  we  find 
the  lowest  possible  relief  adopted,  and  the  objection  entirely  obviated.  Moreover, 
the  ground  of  the  Parthenon  figures  was  hollowed  out  deeper  in  many  places,  so 
as  to  give  the  effect  of  projection  to  the  figures  without  affecting  the  general 
surface.  In  the  Theseum  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  between  the  relief 
of  the  frieze  and  that  of  the  metopes.  In  some  instances  the  figures  project 
as  much  as  six  inches  from  the  stone  surface.  In  the  execution  of  some  of  these 
figures,  there  is  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Parthenon,  especially  in 
Fig.  100,  taken  from  the  western  frieze.  The  straight  lines  of  the  mantle  of  the 
horseman,  as  it  floats  on  the  wind,  remind  the  observer  of  the  examples  of 
drapery  from  the  Theseum  given  in  the  same  plate. 

No  sculptures  have  been  removed  from  the  Theseum ;  but  there  are  casts 

in  the  British  Museum  of  the  finest  portions  still  remaining.     The  subjects 

I     sculptured  on  the  metopes  are  the  labours  of  Hercules  and  the  exploits  of 
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Theseus.  The  ten  metopes,  over  the  principal  or  eastern  part  of  the  temple, 
were  occupied  hy  the  Labours  of  Hercules ;  while  the  less  important  ones  on 
the  two  flanks,  eight  in  number,  relate  to  the  exploits  of  Theseus.  The 
subject  of  the  eastern  frieze,  or  pronaos,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  battle 
between  the  Gods  and  the  Giants, — a  contest  usually  termed  Gigantomachia, — in 
which  the  latter  are  hurling  great  masses  of  rock.  Some  other  divinities  are 
seated  ;  but  no  attributes  remain  to  characterise  them  (Fig.  101).  The  subject 
sculptured  on  the  western  frieze  is  a  fight  between  the  CenUurs  and  the  La- 
pithaB, — called  Centauromachia, — in  which  Theseus  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
part.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  see  the  Centaurs  completely  formed  with 
graceful  equine  proportions.  The  sculptures  all  bear  traces  of  colour;  and  we 
are  taught,  by  this  building,  that  the  marble  surface  and  other 
portions  of  the  columns  were  enriched  with  painted  patterns, 
delicately  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  seen  the 
graceful  ornaments  introduced  on  the  earthen  vases  already 
described.  The  ground  of  the  figures,  in  all  these  instances, 
seems  to  have  been  blue ;  and  Mr.  Hawkins 
explains  the  subject  of  the  metopes  to  be  the 
deeds  of  Theseus,  from  finding  the  representa- 
tions of  similar  subjects,  with  their  names,  on 
vases  in  the  British  Museum. 

Ylg.  108.— OuiAimTAii  VuKKUxm^ 

TheTemple  was  formerly  decorated  with  paintings,  as  well  as  with  sculptures, 
illustrative  of  the  exploits  of  ITieseus,  the  Centaurs,  and  the  Amazons.  Accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  the  name  of  the  artist  by  whom  they  were  executed  was  Micon. 
The  stucco  upon  which  they  were  painted  still  remains ;  and  each  picture,  like 
the  great  Italian  frescoes  of  modem  times,  must  have  covered  an  entire  wall. 
The  names  of  the  sculptors  employed  in  the  building  we  have  now  no  means 
of  knowing.  The  most  celebrated  artists  living  at  the  period  were  Ageladas, 
the  master  of  Phidias,  Onatas  of  iEgina,  and  Calamis ;  the  last  of  whom 
became  afterwards  known  by  his  statue  of  Apollo  Alexicacus. 

Onatas  practised  painting  as  well  as  sculpture,  and  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Polygnotus  in  the  former  branch  of  art.  His  most  celebrated  work, 
besides  a  brazen  chariot  of  Hieron  at  Olympia,  was  a  series  of  statues  forming 
a  group  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  taken  at  the  moment  when  Nestor,  holding 
the  lots  in  a  helmet,  is  surrounded  by  the  Grecian  chiefs,  who  had  accepted 
Hector  8  challenge.  Agamemnon's  statue  only  is  inscribed,  and  with  retroverse 
letters.  That  of  Ulysses  was  removed  by  Nero  ;  and  upon  the  shield  of  Ido- 
raeneus,  in  addition  to  the  device  of  a  cock,  the  artist  had  inscribed  his  own 
name,  **  Onatas,  the  son  of  Micon."     An  incription  beneath  intimated  that  the 
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AchaiaDS  dedicated  these  statues  to  Jupiter.  In  the  same  place  was  a  brazen 
Hercules,  dedicated  by  the  Thasians,  which  was  also  inscribed  with  the  artist's 
name ;  and  Pausanias  concludes  his  chapter  with  the  words,  **  we  regard  this 
statuary  of  the  ^ginetan,  in  respect  to  his  art,  as  not  inferior  to  any  of  the 
school  of  Dffidalus,  or  the  workshops  of  Attica."  The  nature  of  the  subjects  he 
executed  at  Delphi  and  other  places  accords  so  well  with  the  embellishments  of 
the  Theseum,  that  his  connection  with  that  work  is  rendered  highly  probable. 

We  have  thus  traced,  by  slow  and  cautious  steps,  every  improvement  in  the 
motion  of  the  Umbs,  balance  of  the  figure,  and  representation  of  drapery.  Great 
labour  and  anxious  imitation  of  nature  were  everywhere  perceptible.  The  remains 
of  the  Hecatompedon,  as  well  as  the  statues  from  ^gina,  evince  the  same  cha- 
racteristics ;  but  in  the  Temple  of  Theseus  the  aspect  is  changed.  The  genius 
of  the  plastic  art  now  bursts  forth,  and  displays  itself  in  composition,  equipoise, 
action,  anatomical  truth,  and  perfect  execution.  A  breadth  of  style,  in  which 
all  trifling  details  are  rejected,  becomes  the  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
whole.  Broad  folds  and  boldly  arranged  lines  of  drapery  take  the  place  of 
formally  disposed  plaits  and  zigzag  lines.  The  hair,  no  longer  wavy  or  wiry, 
with  a  multitude  of  small  curls,  is  now  represented  by  a  compact  mass,  which  is 
smooth,  and  almost  fitting  to  the  head  like  a  cap ;  thus  returning,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  original  style  of  Egypt.  The  beard,  which  was  wedge  shaped 
in  the  Aristion  and  ^ginetan  warrior,has  now  become  a  graceful  mass,  projecting 
from  the  mouth  and  chin,  and  confined  principally  to  the  Centaurs.  The  artist, 
on  examining  these  marbles,  will  find  a  very  peculiar  treatment  of  tlie  human 
body.  From  the  pit  of  the  throat  downwards  it  is  divided  horizontally,  by 
well-defined  Unes,  into  three  equal  portions ;  the  first  at  the  end  of  the  pec- 
toralis,  or  chest-muscle,  and  the  second  at  the  navel.  These  horizontal  divisions 
are  carefully  marked,  while  the  perpendicular  lines  are  neglected.  There  is 
little  indication  of  the  arch  of  the  ribs  on  the  termination  of  the  sternal  bone, 
which  was  a  powerful  characteristic  in  the  figures  of  iEgina.  The  anatomy  of 
the  back,  as  displayed  in  two  instances,  is  most  excellent.  All  the  figures 
are  remarkably  fleshy,  but  well  proportioned,  and  suggestive  of  a  race  totally 
difierent  in  form  from  that  which  we  have  hitherto  seen.  Of  all  modern 
writers,  Dodwell  is  the  only  one  who  awards  that  meed  of  praise  which  the 
sculptures  of  the  Theseum  seem  to  merit.  When  we  consider  their  vast  im- 
provement upon  what  had  preceded  them,  and,  again,  that  they  were  thirty 
years  in  advance  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  (with  very  little  dif- 
ference, comparatively  speaking,  in  point  of  excellence),  it  seems  surprising 
that  the  pen  should  hitherto  have  been  engaged  merely  in  critical  investiga- 
tion of  the  subjects  they  were  intended  to  represent. 

An  innovation  peculiar  to  this  building  still  requires  to  be  particularized. 
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Hitherto  the  draped  figures  we  have   commented  on  have   been   in   perfect 
repose,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hecatompedon  figure,  where  a  slight  inti- 
mation of  movement  was  given ;  but  in  the  painted  Minerva  and  water-carriers 
no  such  attempt  was  visible.     Of  all  drapery,  that  which  is  technically  called 
flying  drapery — that  is,  when  the  folds  of  the  stuflT  float  in  the  air — is  the 
most  difficult.     The  movements  are  so  varied  and  transient,  that  nothing  can 
arrest  them  fur  a  moment ;  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  motion 
is  required  to  produce  a  correct  representation.     Execution  must  be  combined 
with  experience,  and  taste  with  judgment,  in  order  to  secure  what  is  called  the 
best  throw  or  adjustment.     In  the  Theseum  we  find  the  attempt  not  only 
made  for  the  first  time,  but  efiected  in  the  most  successful  manner.     It  is, 
however,  more  flowing  than  floating.     In  the  Temple  of  Theseus  we  have  a 
striking  contrast  of  fold  lines  to  the  action  of  the  limbs  in  the  long  dragging 
mantle  seen  in  the  eastern  frieze  (Fig.  101).     On  turning  to  the  vase  paintings 
we  find  no  instance  of  flying  drapery  at  this  or  any  previous  time.     In  the 
Alexandrian  period,  however,  the  fashion  of  an  arched  scarf  behind  the  figures 
was  not  uncommon. 

A  striking  change  also  took  place  in  vase  painting  about  this  period.  Hitherto 
wo  have  seen  the  figures  dark  upon  a  light  ground.    The  arrangement  was  now 
reversed ; — the  background  became  black,  and  the  figures  light.     As  a  natural 
consequence  the  figures  became  larger  in  proportion  to  the  surface  of  the  vase, 
and  the  compositions  were  no  longer  crowded  with  objects.     In  fact,  the  spirit 
of  grandeur  not  only  appeared  in  sculpture,  but  also  manifested  itself  in  vase 
painting.    In  the  old  paintings,  so  long  as  the  black  figures  were  painted  tfpon 
the  vase,  the  artist  felt  himself  to  be  superadding  to  his  work ;  but  in  later 
times  his  process  became  more  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  sculptor;  for,  with 
his  black  paint-brush,  he  seemed  to  be  clearing  everything  away  from  around 
the  figures,  leaving  them  standing  out,  just  as  the  figure  comes  out  of  a  block 
of  marble  under  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor.     Nobleness  and  grandeur  of  form 
always  accompany  vase  paintings  with  a  black  ground.     For  a  long  course  of 
years  no  other  colour  than  a  greenish  black  was  employed,  except  red  in  the 
letters ;  for  the  names  still  continued  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  black  ground. 
Afterwards  other  colours  were  introduced, — a  style  which  marks  a  declining  age. 
All  incised  lines  disappear,  and  the  outlines  of  the  figures  are  henceforth  drawn 
with  clear  black  lines  upon  the  light  forms.     The  colour  of  the  clay  itself,  as 
seen  on  the  figures  and  ornaments,  now  became  a  beautiful  yellow,  inclining  to 
a  reddish  tinge,  which  was  heightened  by  the  polish  of  a  brilliant  transparent 
varnish,  laid  over  the  whole  by  way  of  finish. 

The  most  brilliant  name  on  the  records  of  antiquity,  as  a  painter,  is  that  of 
Polygnotus.     His  works  stand  alone  and  apart  from  all  previous  attempts  of 
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the  kind, — at  least  if  any  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  Pansanias,  ttIio  has  left  a 
minute  description  of  his  paintings,  both  at  Athene  and  Delphi.  Like  the 
ptuntings  of  Micon,  tbejr  seem  to  have  covered  the  walls  tliemselves,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  subjects,  which  require  to  be  viewed  in  regular  order,  if  the 
spectator  desires  to  understand  the  story. 

Folygnotus  was  a  native  of  Thasos,  which  island  was  reduced  by  Ciwon, 
B.  c.  463,  about  three  years  after  the  completion  of  the  Theseum  and  the 
victories  at  EurymedoD.    Cimoo  most  probably  brought  Folygnotus  to  Athens, 
and  immediately  employed  him  upon  the  building  in  which  he  himself  had 
most  interest.     In  this  Temple,  however,  he  could  only  have  acted  as  assistant 
lo  Micon.     He  painted  the  destruction  of  Troy  (Fans.  i.  Ifi)  in  the  decorated 
building   (the  Stoa)  at  Athens;  this  being  one  of  the  many  colonnades,  or 
places  of  shelter,  provided  as  a  resort  for  the  citizens  from  the  midday  sun,  so 
oppressive  in  eastern  cities.   The  greatest  works  of  Folygnotus,  however,  were  in 
the  lounging-room,  or  Lescbe,  at  Belphi,    One  side  of  the  apartment  was  occu- 
pied, according  to  Fausanias,  by  a  painting  of  the  Greeks  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  the  other  by  the  visit  of  Ulysses  to  the  infernal  regions.  Ulysses 
is  represented  as  holding  a  sword,  and  in  the  act  of  summoning  Tiresias.    His 
mother  stands  near, 
and    Theseus     and 
Pirithons  are  sitting 
on  a  throne  beneath 
Ulysses ;  so  that  we 
nay     presume     the 
groups  to  have  been 
painted  flat  upon  the 
ground,  one  over  the 
other,     as    is     con- 
stantly seen  in  vase 
pictures  of  the  best 
time, — for  instance, 
in      the      Edwards, 
Stewart,  and  Meidias 
vases.      Upon      the 
first  of  these  paint- 
ings Folygnotus  thus 
inscribed    his  name 
and  the  tJtle  of  the 

work — "  Folygnotus,  a  Thasian  bom,  son  of  Aglaophon,  designed  the  capture 
of  Illium."  (FJularch  de  Orac.  defect,  p.  436.) 
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illustrates  the  condition  of  the  arts,  and  shows  elaborately  the  varieties  of 
dress  and  equipage  at  a  later  period  of  art. 

Polygnotus  worked  with  the  brush;  and  this  probably  contributed  more  than 
anything  else  to'the  greater  freedom  of  his  drawing.  He  refused  payment  for 
his  painting  in  the  Lesche,  and  it  was  decreed,  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council, 
that  he  should  be  maintained,  as  a  reward,  at  the  public  expense.  Micon  was 
paid  in  money  for  the  part  he  performed  in  the  decorations.  (Plin.  xxxv.  9,  p. 
227).  Polygnotus  also  practised  statuary, — a  combination  with  painting  to  be 
found  in  Onatas,  Phidias,  Baphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  many  great  artists.  He 
painted  the  actions  of  the  Dioscuri,  in  their  Temple  at  Athens  (Paus.  i.,  18)  ; 
among  them  the  Bape  of  the  Daughters  of  Leucippus.  These  subjects  are  also 
admirably  illustrated  by  vase  paintings ;  but  especially  by  one,  the  work  of 
Midias,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Among  his  lesser  works  we  find  his 
name  attached  to  two  pictures  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens ;  one 
of  Achilles  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes,  the  other  of  Ulysses  and 
Nausicaa  with  her  maidens  washing  garments.  The  first  subject  frequently 
occurs  in  sculpture,  and  is  found  among  the  Pompeian  paintings  ;  the  second 
is  shown  on  a  vase  at  Berlin.  Cicero  (Brut.  18)  tells  us  that  Polygnotus  only 
used  four  colours;  and  Aristotle  (Poetics,  ii.,  2)  calls  him  a  painter  of  good 
manners  (vi.,  15),  probably  meaning  good  style,  adding  that  his  works  were 
preferable  to  nature.  A  vase  in  the  British  Museum  is  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Polygnotus. 

Pausanias  omits  to  give  any  minute  account  of  the  Parthenon,  because 
much  had  already  been  written  upon  the  subject.  In  the  present  instance  the 
same  reason  fully  justifies  us  in  confining  our  attention  to  a  personal  account  of 
i  ts  chief  sculptor,  Phidias.  He  was  the  director  of  those  decorations  by  which 
Pericles  imparted  to  Athens  a  majesty  such  as  had  never  belonged  to  any 
other  Grecian  city.  The  architects  of  the  Parthenon,  and  other  buildings  of 
the  same  period,  were  Ictinus,  Callicrates,  Coroebus,  and  Mnesicles ;  all  of 
whom  acted  under  his  superintendence.  He  had,  besides,  a  school  of  pupils 
and  assistants,  to  whose  management  was  confided  the  mechanical  part  of  his 
labours.  The  expense  incurred  in  the  Athenian  works  of  this  time  is  computed 
at  no  less  a  sum  than  £690,000  of  our  money. 

Pericles  first  appeared  in  public  life  about  459  B.C.,  in  the  same  year  that 
MycencB  was  destroyed  and  Socrates  born.  The  date  is  also  remarkable  as  that 
in  which  Sophocles  produced  his  first  tragedy.  He  adopted  the  popular  party, 
and  as  such  became  the  opponent  of  Cimon,  the  friend  of  Sparta,  and  the 
zealous  adherent  of  the  old  institutions  of  his  country.  He  saw  that  Athens 
was  already  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  States ;  and  it  became  his  object  to  add 
to  this  pre-eminence,  by  rendering  her,  by  perfection  of  the  fine  arts  and  in  the 
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cultivation  of  dramatic  literature,  the  most  brilliant  citv  in  the  world.  In  the 
H4tli  Olympiad,  he  commenced  tlie  Parthenon  and  other  works  of  the  Acro- 
polis ;  and  by  his  zeal  and  energy  the  artizau  population  were  kept  in  constant 
occupation  and  excitement  till  their  completion.  The  picture  drawn  by  Plu- 
tarch of  the  employments  entailed  upon  persons  of  all  classes,  in  procuring  and 
transporting  material,  is  lively  in  the  extreme.  But  for  defraying  the  expenses 
thus  incurred,  Pericles  had  recourse  to  a  very  dubious  act, — he  unhesitatingly 
employed  the  money-store  which  all  the  states  had  contributed  as  a  general 
fund  for  defence  against  their  common  enemy,  the  Persians.  This  fund  was 
by  general  consent  deposited  at  Delos  ;  but  when  the  Athenians  attained  the 
ascendancv  it  was  removed  to  Athens.  This  transfer  was  made,  nnknown  to 
the  other  States,  and  Pericles  had  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of 
misapplication  of  the  public  property.  He  defended  himself  with  that  brilliant 
eloquence  for  which  he  was  renowned,  and  attempted  to  show  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  perfectly  jnstified  in  what  they  had  done. 

The  buildings  in  Athens,  and  on  the  Acropolis,  formed  the  glory  of  the 
Periclean  age.  A  new  theatre,  termed  the  Odeon,  was  first  constructed  for 
musical  and  poetical  representations  at  the  great  Panathenaic  solemnity ;  next, 
the  splendid  Temple  of  Minerva,  called  the  Parthenon,  with  all  its  master-pieces 
of  decorative  sculptures  and  reliefs ;  lastly,  the  Propyleea  was  erected  to  adorn 
the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis,  on  the  western  side  of  the  hill,  through  which 
the  solemn  processions  were  conducted  on  festival  days.  It  appears  that  the 
Odeon  and  the  Parthenon  were  both  finished  between  B.C.  445  and  437; 
the  Propylaea  somewhat  later,  between  B.C.  487  and  431.  Progress  was  also 
made  in  reconstructing  the  Erectheum,  which  had  been  burnt  by  the  Persians. 
The  Peloponnesian  war,  however,  seems  to  have  delayed  its  completion. 
When  finished  it  became  the  most  perfect  example  of  the  Ionic  order.  Dr. 
Wordsworth  has  so  fully  described  this  great  work,  that  further  remarks, 
beyond  directing  the  attention  to  the  annexed  beautiful  restoration  and  the 
accompanying  capitals  (Plate  VI.),  are  rendered  unnecessary.  In  all  these 
structures  the  sculpture  was  no  less  memorable  than  the  architecture.  Three 
statues  of  Minerva,  all  by  the  hand  of  Phidias,  decorated  the  Acropolis ;  namely, 
the  colossal  figure  of  ivory  in  the  Parthenon,  forty-seven  feet  high ;  a  second 
of  bronze,  called  the  Lemnian  Minerva ;  and  a  third,  of  colossal  magnitude, 
also  in  bronze,  called  Minerva  Promachus,  which  was  placed  between  the 
Propylaea  and  the  Parthenon.  This  was  visible  from  afar  off,  even  to  the 
navigator  approaching  the  Pireeus  by  sea.  His  last  and  greatest  work  was 
the  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  great  temple  of  Olympia. 

Of  the  statues  executed  by  Phidias  no  copies  or  even  probable  imitations 
have  been  preserved.     Elaborate  descriptions  of  them  are  given  by  Pausanias 
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and  other  classic  writers ;  but  little  is  known  of  the  life  of  Phidias.  The  best 
authorities  agree  that  he  died  at  Elie,  about  the  year  B.C.  432,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  his  death  was  a  violent  one,  Pliny  (xxxvi,  5}  includes  him 
in  his  chapter  on  stone -workers,  but  slates  expressly  that  he  worked  in  marble 
— "  mannora  sculpmae" 

The  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  are  the  productions  not  only  of  the  best 
age   but  of  that  school  of  art  which  the  ancients  themselves  most  esteemed. 


Tliey  were  not  executed  to  gratify  individual  caprice ;  nor  were  they  given  on 
eo  email  a  scale  aa  to  be  inadequate  representRtions  of  a  style.    They  are  not  of 
uncertain  dat"    ""  •'■  '■"—'•»'-""■  •!"•  '—■"  — ^^i-  — === 
coins,    or  ge 


fore  of  inest 
which  all  spe 
and  classified 
in    fact,    aa 
as  a  poem, 
each    sepa- 
rate  sculp- 
ture    tend- 
ing to  one 
great    pur- 
pose, unity. 
Respecting 
the    sculp- 
tures them- 
selves, Flaxman  says  :- 


"  The  horses  appear  to  live  and  move,  to  roll  their 
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eyes,    tu  giillop,   pmin'e,   iiud  ciivvet ;  llie  veins  of  tlieir  I'aues  mid   legs  seem 

ditilended  with  oirculntioii ;  in  them  iire  distinguished  ilie  Imrdiiess  and  decision 

of  bony  forms,  wjili  the  elastifity  of  tendon  and  the  softness  of  flesh.     Tlie 

hphi.lflM-  U  .>!>.ii-ni»(i  will,  tlie  deer-like  lightness  nnd 

ike ;  and  nlthoiigli  ihe  relief  is  not 

'h    from   the  huekgronnd,  we  cnn 

utler  reason  to  pei-uuade  us  tliey 

are  not  alive." 

Onr  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  dwell  at  any  leiiglli  even  on 
these  gems  of  Greek  Art,  or  even 
to  detail  more  minutely  the  points 
in  which  they  excel  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  Tiieseum,  or  in 
iciilptnres  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at 


which  each  of  these  differs   from   the 


liassip.  To  point  out  these  differences  would  involve  a  great  amount  of  mere 
tcL-friiical  phmseology.  The  finest  figures  and  compositions,  therefore,  have 
heen  selected  from  each  and  arranged  in  Plates  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX.  The 
position  occupied  by  the  Parthenon  marbles  can  be  best  ascertained  hy  a  refer- 
ence to  the  pediments  and  section  represented  iu  Figs.  114,  11,'),  and  121  Uy 
thus  at  once  addressing  llie  eye,  it  is  thought  that  n  better  estimate  may  be 
conveyed  of  the  points  in  which  they  differ  from  the  sculptures  that  preceded 
them,  or  which  were  executed  subsequent  to  the  Pericleau  age. 


The  two  pediments  of  the  Temple  (Figs.  114  and   115)  show  the  earliest 
record   presen'ed  of  them  by  a  French  artist,  Jnetjue  Carey,  in   1(>74.     How 


much  they  had  then  suffered  is  here  shown  by  the  drawings  themselves  ;  how 
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lamentably,  since  that  period,  may  best  be  seen  by  a  visit  to  the  British 
Museum.  The  Parthenon  was  described  by  Spon  and  Wheeler  in  1670;  at 
which  time  it  had  been  used  as  a  Christian  Church,  and  the  centra)  figureB  of 
the  eastern  pediment  had  btien  removed  for  the  introduction  of  an  eastern 
window.  Hence  the  gap  now  seen  in  this  precious  composition  (Fig.  115). 
By  the  assistance  of  Stuart  and  Cockerell  we  have  become  familiar  with  the 
architecture  of  the  Parthenon  ;  but  the  most  important  discovery  in  connection 
with  it  in  modern  limes  is  the  fact,  thut  the  outline  of  the  building,  instead 
of  being  square,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye,  is  in  reality  curved.  This  was  firet 
discovered  by  Mr.  Pennethome,  and  has  since  been  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Penrose  in  hia  superb  work. 

A  section  of  a  portion  of  the  Parthenon  is  here  introduced  (Fig.  121)  to 
show  the  relative  position  of  the  frieze  and  metopes.  The  latter  will  be  recog- 
nized between  the  tri- 
glyphs;  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  frieze  was 
placed  on  the  wall  of 
the  celln  close  behind 
the  columns,  and  at 
the  same  height  as  the 
metopes.  No  light, 
therefure,  could  fall  di- 
rectly upon  them;  in 
fact,  all  che  light  tbey 
received  was  reflected 
from  .the   sides  of  the 

columns  and  from  the  floor  of  the  ambulatory.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in 
Attic  art,  we  find  the  Ionic  order  introduced ;  the  columns  within,  which  sup- 
port the  roof  of  the  western  chamber,  being  of  that  order.  It  was  also  combined 
with  the  Doric  in  some  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  Propylrea.  The  Ionic 
order  was  very  prevalent  in  the  settlements  made  by  the  Athenian  colonists  in 
Asia  Minor ;  but  with  one  important  difference.  In 
the  Ionic  of  Asia  Minor,  including  the  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Sardis,  the  band  which  crosses  tlie  capital  from 
volute  to  volute,  and  which,  ©we  in  fact,  forms  a 
part  of  them,  is  straight,  (STS  In  the  Athenian 
Ionic,  as  seen  in  the  capitals  of  the  Propylrea,  it 
hangs  down  like  a  festoon.  An  Asiatic  exception 
-  '  occurs  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  at  Priene, 

which  is  pure  Ionic,      The  arcli  of  Hadrian  is  an  exception  to  the  Athenian 
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Ionic,  llie  band  being  straight  (the  capital  and  base  of  vhicli  is  ploced  aa  a 
piirnllt;!  by  tbe  side  of  a  capital  and  base  from  tbe  Erectheum,  Plate  VI).     A 
.  specimen  of  llie  giiilloclie,  witli  tbe  bead  and  reel  ornament,  is  added  (i'ig.  122), 
Among  the  perfections  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  may  be  observed 
several  examples  of  draped  figures.    One  on  the 
western  frieze  may  be  mentioned,  which  presents 
the   Sliest    specimeit    known   of  flying    drapery 
(Fig.  123).     It  is  not  fioatiug,  but  actually  flut' 
tering;  and  by  this  example  we  can  understand 
the    attainments    of   Pujygnotus.      Among  the 
metopes,    an   examination   of  the  originals   will 
show  that  some  are  executed  in  a  less  bold  and 
harder  manner ;  and  this  proceeds,  it  is  supposed, 
from   less  expert  artists  having  been  employed, 
owing  to  the  urgency  for  its  completion.     In  the 
works  of  Phidias,  as  in  those  of  Raphael,  whose 
genius   was   the   culminating   point    of   modern 
1^  Italian   art,   we    perceive    the 

first  indications  of  that  which, 
when  a  little  in  excess,  becomes  a  fault,  namely,  round- 
ness of  line  and  consciousness  of  attitude.      lu  Figure 
124  we  find,  perhaps,  the  nearest  approach  to  perfect- 
tion  in  the  beautiful  curve  of  the  limbs,  combined 
with  much  firmness  and  purity.    Nothing  can  exceed 
the  dignity  of  the  females  from  the  frieze  in  Plate 
VIII.,  Fig.  127;  and  in  the  metope  (Fig.  126)  we 
find  the  same  grandeur  of  drapery,  but  still  with  traoes 
of  the  archaic  folds,  that  contribute  to  a  feeling  of 
firmness  and  stability,  and  which  probably  characterized  the 
great  ivory  statue  that  stood  in  the  Temple.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  magnificent  drapery  of  the  sitting  females  in  Fig. 
128,  realizes  the  ideas  of  art  attributed  to  Polygnotus;  the 
folds  being  here  gracefully  thrown  about,  hut  at  the  same 
time  properly  displaying  every  part  of  the  limbs  which  it  was 
necessary  to  exhibit. 

In  the  year  B.C.  434  Pericles  died,  having,  by  his  taste  and 
magnificence,  placed  Athens  in  a  position  of  unequalled  glory. 
Phidias,  the  sculptor,  who  had  so  largely  assisted  by  his  great 
genius,  died,  as  we  have  seen,  two  years  earlier.     lu  the  same  year  Athens  was 
visited  by  one  of  the  severest  plagues  that  city  had  ever  known. 
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When  the  ravages  of  tliis  terrible  plague  had  ceased, 
the  AtheuiaDs  in  gratitude  dedicated  a  statue,  executed  by 
Calamie,  to  ApoUo  Alexicacus, "  the  averter  of  evil."  Calamis 
waa  associated  with  Ouatas  before  the  appearance  of  Phidias ; 
and  we  now  find  him  surviving  liis  great  patron,  and  employed 
in  embodying  the  gratitude  of  a  whole  nation.  He  produced  one  statue  of 
ivory  and  gold ;  but  his  most  celebrated  work  was  the  Sosandra,  one  of  the 
master  pieces  of  antiquity.  He  was  celebrat^^d  for  his  horses  ;  it  is  therefore 
very  probable  that  lie  was  employed  on  the  Parthenon. 

No  period  in  the  history  of  art  presents  greater  difficulties  than  that  which 
includes  the  age  of  Praxiteles  and  Scopas,  the  chronology  of  wliioh  is  involved 
in  considerable  obscurity-  Pliny  and  other  autliors  have  handed  down  the 
names  of  these  artists  and  their  contemporaries,  with  incidental  notices  of 
their  productions ;  and  there  are  works  of  art  in  different  museums  which 
correspond  in  subject  with  these  notices ;  but  we  have  no  great  historical 
mouament  like  the  Parthenon, — no  satisfactory  record  even  of  the  main  features 
of  their  productions ;  and  we  seek  in  vain  to  gather,  from  mere  verbal  descrip- 
tion, the  marks  of  genius — the  spirit  of  original  art — which,  in  process  of 
copying,  has  passed  away. 

The  name  of  Polycletus  stands  high  as  a  sculptor, — the  more  so,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  his  successful  competition  with  Phidias ;  bis  statue  of  an  Amazon 
having  been  preferred  before  all  the  artists  who  competed  to  produce  a  bronze 
statue  for  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.     The  chryselephantine  statue  of 
Juno  at  Argos,  which  he  executed,  aS'urded  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  his  talents.     We  learn  from  Pausanias  that  the  figure  was  colossal, 
in  a  sitting  posture,  and  holding  a  sceptre  and  pomegranate.     Pausanias  par- 
ticularizes the  crown,  "  crr«^<mK,"  and  we  at  once  recognize  the  same  head  of 
Jono  on  a  coin  of  Argos, — a  subject  very  frequently  introduced  on  tbe  Argive 
coins  at  this  period  (Fig.  129).     The  full  character  of  the 
countenance  and  expression  displays  the  peculiarities  attri- 
buted to  Polycletus,  which  consisted  in  his  representing  the 
full  female  form  in  its  perfect  maturity,  unimpaired  by  age. 
The  Dorypliorus,  a  manly  youth,  holding  a  spear,  was  so 
celebrated  among  artists  for  the  justness  of  its  proportions, 
that  ic  was  universally  adopted  as  a  standard,  and  called  the  '^'  '"—*"•■ 

Canon.  Polycletus  himself  wrote  a  treatise  upon  it.  He  excelled  in  throw- 
ing the  weight  of  the  body  on  one  foot  so  as  to  vary  the  outline ;  this 
also  occurs  in  the  sculptures  of  the  Theseum  (Plate  IV.),  and  on  the  Par- 
thenon (Plate  VII.).  He  also  executed  a  figure  in  the  act  of  using  the  strigil 
(aTO^fuvot,  Bpoxuomenus),  which  gained  great  celebrity  with  the  Itomans. 
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In  ilieiibsence  of  known  copies  of  thisfigurc,  representations  of  three  recognized 
statufs  of  tlie  npoxuomenus  nre  here  adduced  by  way  of 
illustration.  The  first  (Fi^.  130)  is  from 
a  gem,  niid  the  finetit  in  point  of  composi- 
tion ;  the  second  {Fig.  l!il)  is  from  h 
slvotch  made  on  its  discovery  at  Athena, 
iind  is  probiibly  more  like  that  attributed 
to  Polyoletus  than  the  preceding.  Tiie 
tliird  (Fig.  i:i2)  is  from  a  statue  discovered 
at  Rome ;  but,  as  there  wore  two  otlier 
*'  apoxuomeni  of  great  celebrity  in  ancient 

times,  this  may  for  many  reasons  be  assigned  to  a  later  period. 

like  many  other  great  artists,  -was  also  an  architect.  He 
ac<]uired  great  fame  by  his  theatre  at  Epidaurus,  a  great  part 
of  which  still  remains.  In  statuary  he  was  distinguished  for 
the  softness  of  his  style,  in  which,  however,  Myron  rivalled 
him.  In  this  respect  he  excelled  Calamis,  without  being  per- 
fectly true  to  nature.  Myron  was  tlie  fellow  pupil  of  Phidias 
and  Polycletus,  all  three  being  pupils  of  Ageladas,  whose  cele- 
brity is  chiefly  derived  from  them.  The  genius  of  Phidias  rose 
high  above  all.  Myron,  notwithstanding  liis  great  industry, 
never  could  thoroughly  divest  himself  of  the  peculiar  style  of 
their  common  master.  Polycletus,  gifted  with  genius,  imparted 
originality  to  his  style. 

Quintilian  has  bestowed  great  praise  on  the  Discobolus 
or  quoit-player  of  Myron,  and  we  may  obtain  a  general 
idea  of  the  flgure  from  a  statue  in  the  British  Musenm, 
of  which  several  repetitions  are  to  be  found  in  other  gal- 
leries. One  of  tliDse,  now  in  the  Vatican,  and  from  which 
our  illustration  is  taken,  is  inscribed  MIPON  EPOIEI 
(Fig.  133).  It  is  remarked,  that  in  this  inscription  the 
second  letter  is  I;  and  the  second  letter  of  the  next 
word  is  a  rounded  P  instead  of  II,  and  seems  to  have  been 
inscribed  by  a  Roman,  who  used  the  Roman  P  instead  of 
the  Greek.  Myron  produced  many  of  hie  works  in 
bronze,  and  elaborated  his  figures  so  much  as  to  be 
called  "  operosa."  He  represented  animals  with  a  won- 
derful fidelity  to  nature.  The  last  contemporary  of  Phidias  we  shall  mention  is 
hie  pupil  Alcamenes,  whose  most  celebrated  work,  the  Garden  Venns,  received 
its  last  touch  from  the  hand  of  his  great  master.     He  adorned  the  tympanum 
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of  the  temple  at  Olympia, — fragments  from  the  metupes  of  which  nnly  remain. 
Alcamenea  rashly  entered  into  competition  with  his  master,  and  fniled,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  from  his  want  of  experience. 

Another  work  of  this  period,  to  which  only  slight  allusion  has  hitherto 
been  made, — the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassie, — deserves  mention.    Ictiiius,  the 
architect  of  the  Parthenon,  was  also  the  architect  of  this  building,  and  the 
sculptures  ore  presumed  to  have  been  designed  by  Phidias  ;  but  they  breathe 
a  totally  different  feeling,  both  in  composition  and  execution,  to  the  marbles 
of  the  Parthenon.       Like  the  sculptures  of  the  Tlieseum,  they  are  in  bold 
relief,  but  in  execution  very  unequal.     The  back-ground,  unlike  that  of  the 
Parthenon,  is  open  between  the  figures ;  and  the  space  is  filled  up  by  waving 
drapery,  consisting  frequently  of  curved  lines  or  flourishes,  by  way  of  ornament. 
Many       of 
the  drapery 
folds       are 
Tery   pecu- 
liar      (Fig. 
134).     The 
form  of  tlte 
limbs      are 
round    and 
fleshy;  but, 
with  the  ex- 
ception    of 

some  female  figures  and  a  group  of  wounded  Amazons,  they  are  deficient 
in  the  characteristics  of  a  refined  period  of  Art.  Some  of  the  figures  and 
groups  are  similar  to  those  on  the  frieze  of  the  Tbeseum,  but  inferior  in 
execution.  These  sculptures  are  also  treasured  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Phigaleian  marbles.  A  smaller  series  of  sculp* 
tures,  very  different  in  character  to  the  preceding  group,  belongs  to  the  temple 

of  the  Wingless  Victory, 
which  has  generally  been 
attributed  to  the  time 
of  Cimon.  lu  style  these 
figures  have  a  great  re- 
semblance to  the  monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates.  One 
m  U.-7U  L.THrLj^r  viun. .  gTO'iPi  wluch    has   been 

chosen    for    illustration 
here,  (Fig,  135),  is  unquestionably  a  battle  between  Greeks  and  Persians;  the 
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latter  being  ensily  distinguishable  by  their  peculiar  costume.     In  front  of  ihis 
little  temple,  which  faced  ihe  great  ascent  to  the  Propylfea,  was  a  series  of 
sculptures  larger  anil  in  higher  relief.      Of  these  a  specimen  is  given  in  a 
Victory  tying  her  sandal,  in  Plate  IX.,  Fig.  13?*,  and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  two 
Victories  leading  a  bull,  as  delineated  in  the  same  Plate,  Fig.  141.     The  rich 
and  admirably-arranged   draperies  of  these   figures,  combined  with  elegant 
female  forms,  may  suffice  to  associate  them  with  the  peculiarities  which  charac- 
terize the  productions  of  Scopas; — at  least  they  fairly  serve  to  illustrate  his  style, 
as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  verbal  description,     The  beautiful  figure 
of  a  Bacchante  iu  bas-relief,  from  the  Towneley  Collection  in  the  British 
Sluseum   (Plate  IX.,  Fig,  110),  is  generally  referred  to  the  same  artist.     The 
stately  Caryatis  (l*late  IX,  Fig.  139),  from  the  temple  of  Pandrosos  at  Athens, 
is  another  specimen  of  exquisite  finish,  with   every  combination  of  female 
grace,  combined  with  fitness  for  architectural  purposes.     It  nearly  resembles 
some  of  the  females  on  the  eastern  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  especially  in  the 
fluted  character  of  the  drees,  which  covers  her  feet.    About  this  period  the  head 
of  Minerva  was  altered  on  the 
coins  of  Athens.     The  old  type 
gave    way   to     the    irresistible 
grandeur  of  the  Phidian  concep- 
tion (Fig.  IGU),  and  a  blooming 
countenance,  covered  by  a  hel- 
met richly  ndomed  with  sculp- 
-    tured  representations  of  griffins 
and  prancing  horses,  took  the  place  of  the  grim  Gorgon's  head,  to  which 
the  Athenians,  in  spite  of  their  refined  taste,  had  clung  with  superstitious 
veneration,  and  v.'hich  remained  in  use  as  long  as  any  freedom  remained  to 
Athens.      The  owl,  standing  on  a  vase,  surrounded  by  a  magistrate's  name 
within  an  olive  wreath,  continued  to  be  the  type  of  the  reverse.     Among 
others  practising  the  art  of  sculpture   in  this  age  was  the  great  Socrates, 
the  son  of  Rophroniscus, — himself  a  statuary,     Piiusanias  saw,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Athenian  Acropolis,    a   group  of 
Graces  clothed,  which  was  executed  by  the 
Philosopher.     Three  small  figures  on  the 
revei-se  of  a   coin  represent   the  Graces, 
who    are    draped ;     and    there    is   every 

reascm    to  believe  that,  until    the  age  of  ', 

Praxiteles,  both  Venus  and    the    Graces  '; 

were  represented   clothed,     A   celebrated  '     '~   '  '"^ 

piece  of  sculpture  in  the  early  style,  containing  figures  of  the  twelve  Gods, 
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the  Fntes,  tbe  Seasons,  and  the  Graces,  confirms  this  beUef.     The  Graces  from 

that  sculpture  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 

tration  (Fig.  137). 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Coa  applied  to  Praxiteles 

for  a  statue  of  Venus,  he  exliibited  two,  offering  them 

the  choice  of  a  naked  or  draped  figure.     The  Coans 

being  accustomed  to  see  the  goddess  clothed,  preferred 

the  latter,  whilst  the  former  was  eagerly  purchased  by 

the  Cuidiftns,  and  exhibited  by  them  in  a  separate  build- 
ing, open  on  all  sides  for  the  better  view.     Lucian, 

who  saw  this  statue,  gives  a  minute  description  of  it  in 

one  of  his  Dialogues.     So  great  was  the  celebrity  it 

attained,  that  strangers  came  from  all  parts  for  the  sole 

object  of  beholding  it;  and  King  Nicomedes  offered  to 

forgive  the  Cnidians  an  enormous  debt  if  they  would 

transfer  their  Venus  to  him ;  but  the  statue  being  an 

important  source  of  their  revenue,  they  rejected  all 

overtures  of  the  kind.      Unfortunately  we  have  no 

satisfactory  trace  of  this  wonderful  piece  of  sculpture. 

The  Venus  di  Medici,  here  introduced  {Fig,  146),  can 

only  be  n  feeble  version  of  the  original.     The  nearest 

resemblance  is  a  bronze  Boman  coin  in  tbe  French 

cabinet,  which  bears  on  tbe  reverse  a  statue  of  Venus, 

corresponding  more  nearly  with    the   description   of 

Lucian  than  any  other.     This  coin  has  often  been 

represented  in  a  perfect  state,  and  in  beautiful  con-  ri,.i«.-»HM=iiiH..d.. 

ditioD.  We  present  it  here  in  its  actual  sute,  to  show  the  amonnt  of  authority 
attachable  to  it  {Fig.  147).  The  legend  on  it  is 
"  KNIAION ;"  hence,  being  money  "  of  the  Cnidians," 
there  is  great  probability  that  the  figure  is  a  reduced 
copy  from  the  statue  of  which  we  are  treating.  Another 
statue  in  the  Gardens  of  tbe  Vatican,  however,  of 
which  a  copy  is  given  in  Plate  X.  {Fig.  144),  would 
seem  to  have  greater  claim  to  be  considered  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Cnidian  Venus  than  the  famous  Medi- 
cseau  statue.  This  figure,  though  inferior  in  art,  cor- 
responds more  exactly  with  the  figure  on  the  coin. 

The  other  figure  of  Venus,  given  in  Plate  X.  {Fig.  142),  is  from  a  bronze,  and 

represents  her  as  Anadyomene,  that  is,  "  coming  up  "  out  of  the  water. 

The  Graces  {Fig.  1 43,  Plate  X.),  are  from  a  gem,  and  present  the  best  contrast 
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to  tlie  dniperies  iu  Fif;.  1 97,  while  tliey  illuslrafe  the  style  of  a  sculptor,  Traxi- 
teles,  wlio  did  not  lie^itiite  to  unveil  the  linked  clinrms  of  the  Goddess  herself. 
The  most  beautiful  of  the  many  repetitions  of  n  Cupid  which  have  come  down 
to  tts,  is  given  at  I'ig.  H-'i,  Plate  X.  The  original  statue  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  Cupid  which  Praxiteles  gave  to  Phryne,  who  in  her  turn  dedicated  it  at 
Thespia.  In  this  statue  tlie  flesli  is  admirably  imitated ;  but  the  wings  and 
hair  do  not  indicate  the  Praxiteleiin  touch.  Another  celebrated  work  of  this 
sculptor  was  the  Sauroctonus,  or  Lizard-killer;  many  repetitions  of  which,  of 
various  degrees  of  excellence,  are  to  be  seen  in  different  galleries. 

The  name  of  Callimachus  was  one  of  great  celebrity  among  the  ancients. 

He  was,  according  to  Vitnivius,  the  inventor  of  the  Corinthian  order.     The 

origin  of  this  order  arose  from  his  accidentally  seeing  some  leaves  growing  up 

round  a  basket,  and  it  is  too  graceful  a  legend  not  to  he  generally  known.  The 

golden  lamp,  dedicated  in  the  old  temple  of  Minerva  on  the  Acropolis,  was 

probably  composed  of  leaves  and  tendrils  such  as 

are   seen    on    the   Corinthian  frieze    and    capital. 

The  simple  form  of  leaves  growing  round  a  basket, 

or  what  is  technically  called  the  bell  of  the  capital, 

is  beat  shown  in  this  example  (Fig,   148)  taken 

from  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens. 

The  style  of  Citllimaohus  seems  to  have  been 

too  artificial.     The  figures  of  his  dancers  were  so 

elaborated  that  their  beauty  was  destroyed.     He 

>i,na.-cuiii.,iii.i.c.rji.u  ^.^g  [jjj^  jj^.jj  calumniator,  for  he  called  himself 

Kiutii(yTt)(ytK,  "  unskilled  in  art."     A  very  indifferent  relief,  inscribed  witli  his 

name,  is  preserved  in  Rome. 

Among  the  uncertain  works  of  this  period  are  the  sculptures  representing 
the  dying  children  of  Niobe,  once  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianus  at  Home. 
The  ancient  authorities  are  divided  on  the  question  whether  this  was  the  pro- 
duction of  Scopas  or  Praxiteles.  It  is  now  impossible  to  decide;  but  from 
much  finer  fragments  existing  in  other  places,  and  from  numerous  repetitions, 
of  varying  degrees  of  excellence,  we  may  infer  that  the  statues  at  Florence  have 
no  claim  to  be  considered  as  emanations  from  the  studio  of  either  of  these  masters. 
The  Pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  is  given  in  Plate  XL,  to  show  the  style  of 
art  peculiar  to  this  age,  and  also  as  a  contrastto  the  more  primitive  arrangement 
of  the  Western  Pediment  of  the  .^ginetan  Temple,  given  in  the  same  Plate.  At 
this  period  a  tendency  to  exaggerated  expression,  especially  in  sculpture,  began 
to  develop  itself.  Tlie  group  of  Niobe  is  an  instance  in  point.  The  sufferings 
of  the  mother  and  the  dying  agony  of  the  children  are  here  painfully  apparent. 
This  is  also  observable  in  the  Jocasta  of  Silanion,  who  is  represented  as  dying ; 
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a  deadly  colour  being  given  to  tlie  face  by  an  infusion  of  silver.  Some  great 
names  of  this  epoch  occur,  which  we  can  only  enumerate.  Among  these  are 
Euphranor,  both  painter  and  sculptor,  and  the  painters  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius. 
Aristides  of  Thebes  was  a  remarkable  painter  of  this  age.  He  excelled  in 
depicting  the  passions,  and  painted  a  picture  of  the  plague,  and  a  battle  with 
the  Persians,  containing  one  hundred  figures.  His  picture  of  Bacchus  was 
taken  to  Borne  by  Mummius  after  the  capture  of  Corinth. 

Art  had  now  reached  its  culminating  point.  An  inferior 
style  had  already  made  some  progress,  and  the  genius,  which 
in  the  better  days  of  Greece  was  employed  in  honouring 
heroes  and  statesmen,  was  in  this  era  devoted  to  flattering  the 
vanity  of  monarchs.  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  commemorated  his  victories  in  the  Olympic  games  by  intro- 
ducing chariots  and  horses  upon  his  coins.  Fig.  149  (Plate  XI.)  commemo- 
rates the  race  won  on  the  day  Alexander  was  bom.  Alexander  himself  was  no 
great  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  Lysippus  the  sculptor,  Apelles  the  painter,  and 
Pyrgoteles  the  gem  engraver,  were  the  only  artists  suf- 
fered to  represent  his  person.  Lysippus,  we  are  told, 
was  most  exact  in  his  likenesses,  even  to  a  peculiar 
bearing  of  the  head,  which  is  represented  rather  hanging 
down  on  one  side  (Fig.  154).  Apelles  painted  Alex- 
ander holding  lightning  in  his  hand ;  but  the  monarch's 
complexion  being  remarkably  fair,  the  flesh-colour 
was  thought  to  be  too  dark.  The  eye  is  said  to  have 
had  a  remarkably  sweet  expression, — that  they  were 
large  is  clear  from  existing  busts  and  gems.  His  suc- 
cessors introduced  the  portrait  of  Alexander  upon 
their  coins,  and  this  is  the  first  instance  of  portraiture 
used  for  the  purpose.  He  was  represented  by  Lysi- 
machus  as  Jupiter  Ammon  with  the  ram's-horu ;  but 
more  frequently,  by  others,  as  Hercules,  from  a  Mace- 
donian notion  of  his  descent  from  the  Heraclidee. 

Pliny  observes  that  Lysippus  first  reduced  the 
size  of  the  head  to  a  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  body.  His  chief  work 
was  a  group  of  equestrian  statues,  representing  the  Generals  who  perished  at 
the  Granicus.  He  worked  in  brass,  and  executed  statues  of  Alexander  at 
every  age,  from  his  childhood  upwards.  The  brother  of  Lysippus  is  recorded 
as  the  first  person  who  moulded  the  figure  in  clay. 

The  most  satisfactory  example  of  Sculpture,  of  the  age  of  Alexander,  is  the 
I     frieze  of  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  of  which  we  give  two  separate 
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slabs,  wliicli  will  siiflice  to  sliow  tlie  clmnges  wrouglit  by  Lysipiina  (PlflteXII. 
Figs.  157  nud  ITiH).  Tbe  grtieeful  furm  of  llie  cnpitiil  (I'lutu  XIII.,  Fig.  1G4). 
in  which  strtiks  aud  tendrils  are  beautifully  combined  with  leuves,  seeme  lo  have 
prL'pared  the  way  for  the  more  pei'innnent  Corinthian  employed  at  Athens. 

The  countenance  of  Alexander  the  Great 
pervades  all  the  heroic  statues  of  this  period. 
Certain  peculiarities,  which  we  now  find  for  the 
first  time,  were  retained  and  reproduced  in  a  sub- 
sequent age,  when  sculptors  confined  themselves 
lo  copying  former  productions.  The  hair  rising 
on  the  forehead  like  hums,  and  then  fulling  over, 
is  a  peculiarity  well  seen  in  the  bust  (Fig.  151), 
and  also  on  the 
''"■'-"■  coin  of  Lysiiu- 

machus  (Fig.  isri),  in  which  the  large  eye- 
ball is  ehnraeterisiic.  The  same  eye  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  head  of  his  relation,  Ptolemy 
the  First  (Fig.  LOa),  and  in  many  others  of  the 
Ptolemaic  gems.  The  prominence  of  forehead 
over  the  nose,  ending  with  a  deep  line  which 
dividesithorizontnlly  (Fig.  150),  is  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  Macedonian  family.  It 
appears  in  the  Faniese  Hercules,  the  head  of 
which  is  remarkably  small,  and  the  original  of 
which  13  attributed  to  Lysippus.  Jt  ia  also 
seen  in  a  small  bronze  representing  Hercules  "•■w*. 

returning  with  the  apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Hesperidea  (Plate  XII., 
Fig.  1 02),  which  seems  to  combine  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Lysippus  school. 
Two  colossal  marble  statues,  curbing  horses,  stand  on  the  Mount  Cavallo 
at  Rome.  One  of  these  figures  has  been  copied  in  bronze,  and  placed  in  Hyde 
Park.  These  two  statues  now  stand  as  the  Dioscuri ;  but  the  lineaments  of 
Alexander  are  unmistakable.  The  small  head,  rising  hair,  projecting  forehead, 
large  eye,  full  neck,  and  snaky  locks,  are  all  peculiarities  of  the  Macedonian 
race.  The  violent  expression  of  the  face  is  very  unlike  Phidias,  although 
his  name  is  affixed  to  the  modern  pedestal,  and  ratlier  indicates  the  style  of 
Aristides,  The  costume  of  Phidias  may  be  easily  seen  in  the  examples  we  have 
given  from  the  Parthenon  fvie/.e  and  painted  vases  of  the  best  period,  and  also 
from  the  bronze  figure  from  Falterona  of  an  early  time  (Plate  XIII.,  Fig,  1 C3), 
which  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  age  of  Alexander.  In  Architecture, 
the  last  phase  of  Greek  art  to  be  recorded  is  a  more  slender  style  of  Doric, 
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as  mstanced  in  the  fragmeat  frum  Delus  (Plate  XIII.,  Fig.  1G6),  mscribed 
with  the  ntime  of  a  Macedonian  Philip. 

An  artificial  style  of  drapery  is  first  traceable  in  the  coius  of  Alexandcr'u 
successors,  Antigonns  and  his  son  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.     The  drapery  bangs 
over  the  arm,  or  from  any  other  point  of  attachment,  instead  of  falling 
by  its  own  weight,  and  forming  what  Flaxman  termed  cascade  drapery. 
The  folds  are  made  to  turn  up  in  the  most  unnatural  manner,  as  in  the 
coin  of  Antigonus  (Fig.  167),  and  in  a  fragment  firom  a  coin  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.     Many  archaic- looking  sculptares,  executed  afler  this  time,  may 
he  detected  by  these  pe- 
culiarities ;  for  the  early 
works  are  always   cha- 
racterized by  a  minute 
attention  to  the  laws  of 
Nature. 

This    artificial    taste 
seems  to  have  spread  to 
other  countries;  for  we 
find  one  beautiful  coin  of  Pjrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  m-i»- 

of  most  elaborate  workmanship  and  with  flowing  drapery  (Fig.  169) 
another  coin  of  the  same  monarch  (Fig.  -170)  exhibits  all  the  peculiarity  of 
curves,   aUhoagb    more 
artistically  managed  than 
those  of  Demetrius. 

The  Greeks  were  now 
to  feel  the  efi'ects  of  their 
"■■'"  want    of    union    among  ri^.m. 

themselves  iu  their  national  degradation.  In  the  year  b. 
power  fell  under  the  Boman  arms,  at  the  battle  of  Pydna 
the  cooquest  was  completed  by  Mummius.  Some  of  the  finest  objects  of 
Greek  art  were  carried  to  Rome  to  grace  his  triumph ;  among  which  was  the 
celebrated  group,  by  Lysippus,  of  horsemen  slain  at  the  Granicus.  Numerous 
works  of  art  were  removed  to  Pergamus  and  otlier  parts  of  Asia;  but  their 
transport  to  Rome  was  only  temporarily  delayed.  The  Romans  soon  became 
masters  of  Asia  Minor, — .Attalus,  the  last  king  of  Pergamus,  having  made  the 
Romnn  people  bis  heirs. 

From  coins  of  this  period  we  have  the  best  means  of  judging  of  the  vjirious 
changes  that  took  place  in  the  mode  of  representing  the   hair. 
Bristly  hair  was  confined  only  to  the  satyr  and  brute  creation,  thus : 
The  snaky  Alexandrian  curl  may  be  seen  elaborated  upon  many  coin 


while 


167,  the  Greek 
and,  in  B.C.  14G, 


-^^ 
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portraits,  especially  those  of  Throsymachus  and  Mithridates. 
Neptune  on  a  coin  of  Antigonus  shows  the  rising  hair  and 
divided  locks  of  this  period.  In  course  of  time  a  heavier 
and  more  isolated  mode  of  marlting  the  loclts  was  adopted 

on  many  coins  of  Antiochus,  and  to  his  country  must 
Of^     (^     "^^      ^^  referred  tlie  bronze  Hercules  {Plate  XII., Fig.  102). 
^"-^  The  Trajan  coin  of  PaphoB  (Fig,  161}  is  pecnliar. 

The  coin  of  Caracalln  {Fig.  160)  represents  the  Faraese  Hercules. 

The  Corinthian  order  of  the  Jupiter  Olympius  is  so  beautiful  and  pure,  that 
we  may  attribute  the  design  of  it  to  an  earlier  period  than  Hadrian.  VitruTins, 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  years  before  that  reign,  states  that  it  had  already 
been  changed  to  Corintliian  ;  and  he  names  Cossutiua  as  the  architect,  B.C.  174. 
Hadrian,  however,  completed  the  Olympium,  and  dedicated  it,  Pausanias  saw 
within  the  temple  two  statues  of  Hadrian.  Before  the  columns  were  brazen 
statues  of  him ;  and  the  inclosure  surrounding  the  building  was  full  of  similar 

emblems,  each  of  which 
had  been  dedicated  by  a 
city  of  Greene;  Athens 
surpassing  all  others  by  a 
colossal  statue. 

The  ruins  of  an  archi- 
tectural monument  of 
great  curiosity,  of  which 
a  restored  elevation  is 
given  {Fig.  171),  still  ex- 
ists ou  the  hill  of  the 
Museum  at  Athens,  It 
was  erected  to  the  memor)' 
of  Fhilopappus,  a  Syriau, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  and  was  intended 
for  the  reception  of  sculp- 
ture. This  structure  moat 
probably  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian ;  but  the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  although  carefully  executed,  are  very  inferior  in  design  to  those  on  the 
arch  of  that  emperor,  and  on  the  Olympium. 

The  arch  of  the  aqueduct  built  at  Athens  by  Hadrian  indicates  the  departure 
from  the  early  horizontal  principle  among  the  Greeks.  The  entablature  is  here 
altogether  curved  into  an  arch,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  many 
architectural  monstrosities.     These  are  to  be  seen  combined  in  the  ruins  of 
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Diocletian's  Palace  at  Salona.  Xevertheless,  art  flourished  under  Hadrian, 
and  to  this  period  may  be 
assigned  the  statue  of  Anti- 
nous  In  the  Capitol.  The  coins 
of  Antinons,  however,  were 
provincial.  Of  works  exe- 
cuted in  Rome,  during  the  in- 
terval between  the  conclusion 
of  the  Carthaginian  war  and 

the  accession  of  Augustus,  it  pi#.i,».-c«-DrAi.rwiKn. 

will  suffice  to  mention  two  compositions — Laocoon  and  his  Sons  (Plate  XIV., 
Fig.    172),   and   Dirce  being  fastened  to   the  Bull    (Plate  XV.,  Fig.   174). 
Although  both  these  subjects  were  executed  in  Asia  Minor,  they  best  represent 
the  arts  of  this  period.     The  latter  was  a  Bhodian  production ;  the  former  was 
of  Tralles,  in  Asia  Minor.     The  Laocoon  was  actually  found  among  the  mins 
of  the  very  place  where  the  ancient  historian  Pliny  had  seen  it.   Two  has-reliefs, 
each  representing  the  same  subject,  namely,  Achilles  at  Scyros  (Plate  XIV., 
Fig.  173,  and  Plate  XV.,  Fig.  175),  afford  a  good 
opportunity  of  seeing   how   both— reproductions 
in  all  probability  of  some  older  and  far  superior 
work — deviate  from   each   other   with   regard   to 
design.   The  first,  in  the  Louvre,  is  of  the  period  of 
the  Antonines,  and  exhibits  Achilles — a  fine  figure 
— standing  boldly  forth,  surrounded  by  tlie  daugh 
ters  of  Lycomedes  (Fig,  173).   The  other,  of  a  later 
time,  shows  the  hero  lost  behind  a  female  figure 
and  two  soldiers,  who  ate  unnecessarily  introduced 
into  a  prominent  place,  without  contributing  im- 
mediately to  the  story.     The  figures   themselves 
are  correspondingly  inferior.      Another  statue  of 
the  Antonine  age  is  given  in  Plate  XIII.  (Fig. 
165)  as  a  specimen  of  the  mechanic  ally -arranged 
drapery  of  the  period. 

A  curious  piece  of  sculpture  is  a  statue  of  Julia, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Titus  (Fig.  177),  where 
the   ideal   and    the   portrait   treatment   are  most 
absurdly  blended.   A  taste  for  antique  and  afi'ected 
drapery  prevailed  strongly  even  in  the  reign  of  Claudius ;  for  we  find,  in  a 
baa-relief  (Fig.  178),  two  goddesses — the  one  in  flowing  folds  and  other  refine- 
ments of  art,  while  the  other  exhibits  all  the  formality  of  wilful  ignorance. 
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Our  last   subject    shows   an   elaborately -dec  orated   sarcophagus,  with   a 

reclining     statue     introduced 

lyinf^  upon  it.     The  multitude 

ofsubjectB  corresponds  with  the 

overloaded  images  in  the  Latin 

poetry  of  the  period.      There 

is  a  violent  contrast  in  the  size 

of  the  figures ;  large  and  small 

are    brought    into    immediate 

juxta-position;  and  not  unfre- 

quently  small  figures  are  placed 

in  front,  or  «t  the  feet  of  larger 

ones.    Exuboraut  architectural 

decoration,     curiously     perfo- 

"*■"*  rated,  mixes  the  back-ground 

and  accessories  with  the  figures,  producing  only  confusion.     In  this,  and  also 

in  the  portrait  of  Venus  and  Cupid  (Plate  XII.,  Fig.  169),  we  may,  indeed, 

trace  the  imitation  of  previous  works  of  excellent  conception  and  composition ; 

but  marked  by  Lhe  most  ignorant  execution  and  barbarous  forms. 

The  age  of  ConstanlJne  aflTords  so  many  examples  of  ntter  barbarism,  that 
tlie  eye  can  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  dwell  upon  them.  Indeed  the  condi- 
tion of  the  arts  bos  now  reached  the  extremity  of  neglect  and  worthlessnesB ; 
and  tliereaderwill  turn  with  satisfaction  from  this  subject  to  the  descriptions  of 
nature,  and  freshness  of  thought,  which  will  be  met  with  in  the  succeeding  pages. . 


m- 


—  annais  oi  ureece.     Aictioiign  ruae  ana  imjienect, 

it  served  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  mind  of  tlie  spectator  a  general  idea 
of  the  leading  features  of  the  countries  which  it  portrayed,  and  was  tlierefore 
thought  worthy  of  being  brought  from  Asia  into  Greece,  and  of  hejug  exhibited 
by  an  ambassador  to  a  king. 

In  this  our  Geographical  Introduction  to  the  present  work,  we  shall  endeavour 
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to  present  to  tlw  render  a  rnpid  sketch  of  tlie  geography  of  Greece,  similar  in 
execution  to  the  bronze  tobletwliichAristngoras  put  into  tliehnndsofCleomenes, 
We  shall  attempt  to  exliihit  to  him,  ju  a  comprehensive  and  general  outline, 
the  forms  uf  its  lands,  and  seas  and  rivers.  This  difference,  however,  will  be 
observed :  we  design  to  construct  a  Mnp  from  a  view  of  the  Countrj',  rather 
than  to  communicate  an  idea  of  the  Country  fram  the  contemplation  of  a  Map. 
For  this  puqxise,  let  us  take  our  station  on  one  of  the  must  commanding 
heights  of  that  long  range  of  mountains  which,  running  from  north  to  south  in 
an  uninterrupted  line,  nearly  bisects  the  Continent  of  Greece.  This  chain, 
fonnerly  known  by  tlie  name  of  1'indus,  is,  us  it  were,  the  spine  or  back-bone 
uf  that  country.  Its  successive  vertebrre  are  distinguished  by  different  appella 
lions.  That  which  we  have  chosen  as  the  point  to  whicli  we  shall  now  refer,  is 
lit   present  termed   Zvoo,  resembling,   in  name,  the  Helvetian  JocH,  which 


separates  tlie  valley  of  Engelberg  from  that  of  Meyriugen.  It  was  formerly 
called  I,aemos,  and  stands  in  39'  50'  north  latitude,  and  21°  20'  east  longitude. 
It  hangs  over  the  town  of  Metzovo,  which  is  familiar  to  all  travellers  who  have 
passed  from  lannina  over  Mount  Pindus,  in  an  eastward  course,  on  their  road 
either  to  Larissa  or  Thessalonica. 

The  height  of  Zygo  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  geography  of  Con- 
tinental Greece.  It  is  the  centre  and  focus,  as  it  were,  to  which  different  radii 
converge  from  all  the  shores  by  which,  on  three  sides,  tliat  country  is  bounded. 


OF  THE  RIVERS  OF  GREECE. 


THE  RIVER  AOUS. 


and  rich  Valleys,  and  Fields  of  Battle,  upon  their  banks,  which  crowd  in  bis 
miud ;  aod  with  the  seas  themselves  into  which  they  fall,  and  with  the  Islands 
which  hong  upon  their  coasts.  Let  him  therefore  rest  for  a  while,  after  the  toil 
of  his  osceat,  oa  some  clear  day  of  summer,  on  one  of  those  limestone  rocka 
which  rise  in  this  place,  and  beneath  the  shade  of  the  beeclies  and  the  pines 
which  here  wave  over  his  head,  let  him  indulge  in  such  reflections  as  these. 

First  of  all,  let  him  turn  his  thoughts  in  the  direction  by  which  he  him- 
self has  probably  come.  The  river  Aous,  probably  so  called  by  a  Doric  or 
j£oUc  form,  because  it  flows  from  the  East,  now  the  Voioussa,  which  is  a 
corruption  of  the  some  word,  issues  from  the  earth  at  this  spot.  If  he  follows 
its  coarse  in  his  imagination,  he  will  pass  through  a  solitary  tract  of  sterile  and 
rugged  country,  broken  by  defiles  and  ravines,  which  were  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  Paravei,  so  named  from  their  neighbourhood  to  the  river  of  which  we  speak. 
He  will  trace  the  progress  of  the  stream  through  a  long  and  narrow  gorge,  called 
the  straits  of  the  Aous,  once  traversed  by  a  Boman  army  of  9,000  men,  tmder 
the  guidance  of  their  young  leader  the  Consul  T.  Q.  Flamininus,  in  pursuit  of 
the  Macedonian  King,  whose  defeat  by  that  General  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
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extinction  of  the  liberties  of  Greece.  This  is  the  only  spot  of  historical  interest 
which  he  will  discuver  in  his  course  through  this  bleak  and  lonely  country,  until 
he  arrives,  tifter  a  route  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  within  sight  of  the  hill 
Apollonia,  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  the  shining  waters  of  the  Hodriatic. 

He  is  here  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  that  long  and  famous  line 
of  Corinthian  Colonies,  of  which  Apollonia  is  one,  which  stretched  along  the 
weatem  coast  of  Greece  from  Corinth  upwards  to  this  point  Bearing  in  his 
mind  the  wise  aud  heaulifui  cusUim  by  which  tliose  Colonies  derived  the  Fire, 
which  they  kept  ever  burning  in  tlieir  Prytaneum,  from  the  sacred  Heiu'lh  of 
their  Motlier  State,  he  may  regard  these  Cities,  on  their  owd  hills,  as  a  system  of 
Beacons,  burning  along  the  const,  and  communicating  in  a  telegraphic  series  of 
national  communion  from  thusummit  of  the  Acrocorinth  to  tlie  borders  of  Illyria. 

From  this  point  the  passage  to  Italy  lies  open  before  liim,  and  on  a  bright 
day  he  will  descry  the  harbour  of  Brundusium,  so  often  wished  for  by  those 
who  were  caught  by  this  gulf,  when  tlie  passage  was  rendered  perilous  by  the 
stormy  gusts  sweeping  down  upon  it  from  the  Acrocerauniau  rocks. 


Apollonia  was  the  retreat  of  Augustus,  when  he  was  a  student  and  a  philo- 
sopher, before  he  became  an  Emperor :  as  Rhodes  was  afterwards  that  of 
Tiberius,  Here  the  great  nejdiew  of  Julius  resided  in  tranquillity  and  retire- 
ment for  several  years.  A  few  huts,  a  monastery  and  a  church,  some  ruinous 
remains  of  two  temples,  aud  some  fragments  of  ancient  inscriptions,  are  all 
the  vestiges  that  survive  of  the  polished  city  which  initiated  in  literature  and 
arts  the  future  master  of  the  world. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  scenes  of  the  two  most  remarkable  events  in 
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the  life  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  lie  at  tlie  mouths  of  the  two  rivers  of  Greece, 
which,  issuing  from  the  siune  spot,  flow  downward  into  tht!  sea  which  wnshes  the 
western  coast  of  that  country.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Aous  into  the  Hadriatic, 
he  passed  some  years,  as  has  been  said,  of  his  early  life  in  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  literary  leisure  at  Apollonia.  Near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Aracthus,  or 
river  of  Arta,  which  rises  by  the  side  of  the  Aous,  and  Bows  down  in  a  southern 
course  by  the  city  of  Ambrncia,  the  modem  Arta, — where  it  passes  under  a 
handsome  bridge,  one  of  the  few  now  remaining  in  Greece,  into  the  Ambrat-ian 
Gulf, — we  see  him  no  longer  a  student  clad  in  his  peaceful  toga,  and  walking 
on  the  sea-shore  in  conversation  with  philosophers  of  Greece,  but  dressed  in  the 
military  sagum,  with  one  hundred  thousand  men  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
ships  at  his  command,  and,  as  Virgil  expresses  it,  bringing  the  "  Gods  of  Italy, 
with  the  Senators  and  people  of  Rome,  the  Penates  and  great  Gods,"  to  that 
battle  which  ended  in  giving  him  the  empire  of  the  world. 

As  its  name  indicates,  the  city  of  Apollonia  was  under  the  special  tutelage 
of  Apollo;  and  in  the  descriptions  of  this  decisive  victory,  Apollo  is  re- 
presented as  standing  on  his  own  promontory  of  Actiitm,  with  his  quiver 
on  his  shoulder,  his  bow  drawn,  and  his  arrows  pointed  against  the  foes  of 
the  favoured  Augustus ;  and  thus  the  same  deity  is  associated  with  the  same 
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man,  near  tlie  moutliB  of  these  two  great  rivera,  wbich  rise  at  llie  etune  point, 
and  full — tlie  one  after  a  course  of  a  hundred,  the  otlier  of  sixty  miles — into  the 
same  sen. 

There  are  two  apotP— one  on  tlie  east,  the  other  on  the  western  const  of 
Greece,  both  nenrly  in  the  same  latitude — which  are  both  famous  for  the  great 
battles  fought  n(;ar  tlmm,  in  causes  very  different,  and  very  dissimilar  from 
each  other  in  the  character  and  feeling  of  the  combatants.  These  are  Tiier- 
MopvL.E  and  AcTiuM.  They  are  now  remarkable,  as  being  the  most  distin- 
guished sites  near  the  two  terminations  of  the  frontier  line  which  separates  free 
Greece  from  Turkey,  The  horizon  of  Greek  liberty  stretches  from  a  point  on 
the  western  coast,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Actium,  to  another  on  the  eastern, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Thermopylae. 

We  return  to  the  position  which  we  had  taken  on  Mount  Findus, — namely, 
the  spot  from  which  tlio  two  rivers,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  lake  their  rise. 
Let  us  now  turn  our  thoughts  eastward.  A  third  river,  rising  in  the  same  spot, 
and  flowing  in  that  direction,  is  ready  to  accompany  us  in  tliis  excursion.  This 
Ts  the  Haliacmon. 


i- 


The  Thennaic  Gulf,  into  whicli  it  flows,  wuuld  iudetid  hardly  have  been 
considered,  in  the  best  times  of  Greek  Iiistory,  as  possessing  a  just  claim  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  bays  vhich  washed  the  coast  of  Greece,  properly  so  called. 


In  that  ^e,  the  name  of  Greece  did  not  extend  beyond  the  barrier  of  the  Cam- 
BDNiAN  Mountains;  but  the  BUccessfuI  arms  of  Fliilip  of  Macedon,  and  the 
more  brilliant  conquests  of  his  son,  conferred  the  rights  of  Greek  citizenship  on 
the  country  which  he  ruled,  and  made  it  as  honourable  for  Greece  to  claim 
Macedonia,  as  it  was  for  Macedonia  to  be  admitted  to  that  privilege.  To  Mace- 
donia,— a  province  which  Greece  hod  long  refused  to  acknowledge  as  on  in- 
tegral port  of  the  Hellenic  nation, — she  stood  afterwards  indebted  for  the 
diffusion  of  her  Itmguage  and  literature,  by  means  of  tbose  conquests,  to  the 
remotest  comers  of  the  globe ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  same  dis- 
trict, which  was  regarded  as  barbarous  by  the  statesmen  and  philosophers  of 
the  most  enlightened  age  of  Greek  civilization,  was  the  Jirat  to  invite  and 
welcome  the  better  phUosopky  to  which  Greece  has  owed,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  centuries,  her  own  revival  from  national  degradation  and  decay.  It  was 
not  on  inhabitant  of  Corinth  or  of  Athens,  but  a  man  of  Macedonia,  who  stood 
by  the  side  of  St.  Paul  as  he  slejtt,  and  called  him  from  Asia  Into  Greece.  To 
as,  therefore,  the  country  intersected  by  the  Hallacmon  presents  an  object  of 
attraction  and  interest  peculiar  to  itself,  as  being  the  particular  district  of  the 
continent  of  Greece  which  was  first  visited  by  the  light  of  Christianity.  At  a 
little  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  this  river,  and  not  far  from  its  entrance 
into  the  sea,  stands,  amid  luxuriant  plane-trees  and  well-watered  gardens,  the 
town  of  BerRH<EA — still  preserving  its  ancient  name,  whose  inhabitants  "  were 
more  noble  than  those  of  Thessalonioa,  because  they  searched  the  scriptures 
daily,"  and  therefore  receive  so  honourable  a  testimony  from  the  inspired  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul,  who  visited  tliat  city  on  his  first  journey  into  Greece.     A 
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lillle  further  to  the  eist,  and  on  the  Bhores  of  the  Tliermaic  Gulf,  is  Thessa- 
LONit'A  (a  name  now  changed  from  it»  ancient  furm  to  Kaloniki),  which  was 
favoured  by  the  eai'lieitL  personal  miniHtratiuns  of  the  Apostle,  uud  by  the  first 
eftort  of  Ilia  pen  in  tbe  ChristiHn  cause. 

More  cirk'brntod  than  tbe  Hnliacraon  in  the  paf^e^  of  Greek  Poets  nnd  His- 
torians, is  another  Kivttr  whiuh  rises  at  the  some  spot,  and  flows  for  several  miles 


in  the  same  direction.  The  valley  of  the  Penei'3, — the  stream  to  which  we  now 
allude,  is  separated  from  that  of  the  Haliacmon  by  a  chiiin  of  monotainft, 
which,  commencing  near  the  spot  in  which  these  rivers  rise  :  runs  off  from  the 
PiNors  in  an  easterly  direction,  and,  nnder  tbe  name  of  tbe  Cambunian  Hills, 
stretehes  away  to  the  coast  of  the  same  sea,  into  which  they  fall.  The  snowy 
eminence  which  tliere  terminates  their  range  on  the  left,  is  Olympus,  the  fabled 
residence  of  the  Homeric  Deities.  A  little  farther  in  the  distance,  on  the  right 
bauk  of  the  some  river,  rises  the  conical  peak  of  Ossa  ;  placed,  as  the  poeU 
feigned,  on  the  ridges  of  Pelion  by  the  hands  of  the  giants  when  they  aspired 
to  scale  heaven. 

Parallel  to  the  Cftmbunian  Hills,  at  about  sixty  miles  to  the  south,  and 
branching  off  in  the  same  manner,  from  Mount  Findus  to  the  east,  and  also 
extending  to  the  sea,  is  IMount  Othrys.   These  are  the  three  rocky  barriers, — 
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namely,  the  Gambunian  Hills  on  the  north,  Mount  Othrys  on  the  south,  and 
Mount  Pindus  on  the  west, — which  fonn,  if  we  may  so  speak,  a  mountain 
Triclinium,  into  which  the  rich  and  fertile  table-land  of  Thessaly  is  introduced. 
On  the  east  it  is  bounded  and  fed  with  plentiful  resources  by  the  sea. 

Nearly  through  the  centre  of  this  plain,  and  in  the  direction  above  specified, 
sweeps  the  Peneus,  in  a  semicircular  course.  As  it  declines  to  the  south  soon 
after  it  has  quitted  the  mountain  of  its  birth,  so,  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  it 
verges  upwards  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  enters  a  rocky  gorge  five  miles  in 
length,  which  is  formed  by  two  mountains — ^namely,  Olympus  on  the  north, 
and  OssA  on  the  south.     This  is  Tempe. 

The  history  of  the  Peneus  is  that  of  Thessaly.  Its  origin  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Pindus  speaks  of  the  rocky  bulwark  by  which  that  country  is  fenced 
from  the  western  half  of  Greece :  its  slow  and  winding  course,  after  its  descent 
from  that  mountain,  tells  of  the  level  and  extensive  plain  of  which  Thessaly  is 
formed.  Again,  that  vast  area  of  flat  soil  reminds  the  spectator  of  the  results 
which  this  peculiar  physical  structure  naturally  produced,  especially  if  it  is  con- 
sidered in  contrast  with  the  rugged  surface  of  the  rest  of  the  continent  of 
Greece.  It  calls  to  his  recoUection  the  historical  facts,  that  Thessaly  was  a 
land  of  corn-fields,  of  flocks  and  herds,  of  horses  and  of  battles. 

Of  its  fertility,  the  name  of  Crannon,  which  is  not  far  from  the  river  s 
bank,  with  its  records  of  the  rich  court  of  the  Scopadte,  the  friends  of 
Simonides,  and  of  their  oxen,  which,  as  the  Sicilian  poet  says,  lowed  as  they 
went  to  their  stalls,  and  the  ten  thousand  sheep  which  were  driven  under  the 
shade,  along  its  plain,  will  aflford  suflBcient  evidence ;  and  the  appearance  of 
the  Centaurs  in  the  fields  of  Thessaly,  and  their  mythological  appropriation  to 
this  country  above  all  others,  would  be  an  adequate  proof  of  its  equestrian 
superiority  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  if  others  of  a  more  recent  date  were  not 
supplied  by  the  conquests  achieved  in  international  warfare  by  the  cavalry  of 
Thessaly ;  and,  lastly,  the  tributary  streams  which  flow  into  the  Peneus,  bring 
with  them  thither  the  names  of  cities  by  which  they  flow,  and  beneath  the 
walls  of  which  those  warlike  feats  were  done,  which  gained  for  the  Thessalian 
plain  the  name  of  the  Orchestra  of  Mars.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Apidanus 
bears  along  with  it  into  the  river  of  which  we  speak,  the  fame  of  Pharsalia, 
which  it  laves;  and  the  Onochonus  contributes  to  the  same  channel  the 
names,  scarcely  less  memorable  in  the  history  of  war,  of  ScoTUsSiE  and 
Cynoscephal^e. 


SECOND   POSITION   ON 


-M 


W'ii  iiiive  resened,  for  our  fiuiil  exuiirsion,  ihe  course  of  a  stream,  which, 
even  in  the  strains  of  tlie  Ituliiiu  iiiuse,  v-ns  celebriited  as  the  first-bom  of 
all  the  rivers.  Tlie  AciieLols  was  geiitrally  cousidered,  in  Greece,  us  the 
symbol  and  synonvmc  of  water ;  nud  tliis  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  its 
Biiperiority  in  mngiiitude  to  the  other  streams  of  the  Greek  Continent;  and  it 
was  also  a  more  rcmnrkahle  ohjeet  to  all  visitors  from  tlie  western  world,  than 
any  other  of  those,  not  merely  from  its  size,  but  because  it  came  under  their 
notice  in  llie  pHssnge,  either  up  the  Gulf  of  Corintli,  or  id  their  courae  to  the 
soutliward,  round  the  Peloponnci^inn  Peninsula.  In  tracing  its  progress  from 
its  source,  we  are  led  through  a  rude,  mountainous,  and  thinly -peopled  country, 
the  fastnesses  of  which  have  never  been  cleared  of  robbers,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  —  after  a  course  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  we 
witness  its  union  with  the  ocean,  at  the  point  where  llie  Ionian  Sea  may  be 
said  lo  end,  and  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  begin. 


Quitting  our  station  at  Zygo,  near  Metzovo,  on  Mount  Pindua,  but  still 
remaining  upon  the  same  ridge  of  mountains,  we  pursue  our  courae  southward, 
following  the  line  which  is  made  by  the  successive  hnks  of  this  long  and 
continuous  chain.  We  proceed  in  this  direction  for  a  distance  of  sixty  miles. 
Here  we  arrive  at  an  eminence  formerly  called  Mount  Tymphrestijb,  but  now 
termed  Beluclii.  As  Mount  Zygo  is  the  central  point  from  which  the  rivers  of 
Continental  Greece  take  their  origin,  and  thence  diverge  towards  all  the  shores 


■^ 
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by  which  that  conntry  is  bounded,  bo  may  Muunt  Tymphrestus  he  regarded  as 
the  centre  from  which  its  movntains  radiate  in  the  same  manner. 

From  the  nortli,  the  range  of  Pindus  descends  to  tiiis  point ;  on  the  east, 
the  ridge  of  Othrjs  hrancbes  from  it  to  the  sea;  the  (Etajau  chain  stretches 
to  the  south-east,  towards  the  same  coast ;  to  the  west  it  extends  itself,  j^m 
this  central  spot,  along  the  northern  frontier  of  j-EtoLia  and  Acarnania,  under 
the  name  of  the  Agr£an  Hills,  until  it  arrives  at  the  shore  of  the  Amhracinn 
Gulf;  southward,  is  the  continuation  of  Mount  Pindus,  which,  shortly  after  it 
has  passed  hy  this  point,  changes  both  its  name  and  direction. 

Diverging  gradually  to  the  south-east,  it  assumes  different  titles  as  it  goes 
through  the  various  stages  of  its  course,  and  forms  the  barrier  which  separates 
one  valley  or  province  from  another.  Thus,  it  divides  the  southern  half  of 
Phocis  from  the  vale  of  the  Cephissus,  and  is  then  called  Parnassus  :  in 


B(£oTiA,  it  becomes  Helicon  ;  at  Gith-GRon  and  {"arnes,  it  severs  the 
Boeotian  vale  of  the  AsoFUS  from  the  plain  of  Attica  ;  thence,  pursuing  its 
course  southward,  it  bisects  the  Attic  Peninsula ;  and  having  raised  its  head 
in  divers  summits,  and  borne  the  illustrious  names  of  Bkililssus,  Pentelicus, 
and  HvMETTLS,  it  gently  subsides  into  the  lower  declivities  of  Mount  Lau- 
REUH,  and  sinks  into  the  sea  at  the  peak  of  Sltnium. 

S --   s 
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It  does  iKit  temiiiinte  hero ; 
but  mny  lie  supiJiisiHl  to  einer(,'e 
(igiiiii  iu  the  ni tiffed  mid  lofty 
crnga  of  tlie  Isliiiid-cliiun  wlueli 
hangs  from  tliia  promoiitoiy.  It 
may  be  recnguized  in  the  cliffs 
of  Ckos,  and  in  the  citfulel  of 
TiiEKMiA.  We  mny  trace  it  to  tlie 
white  qniirries  of  PaRos,  in  the 
Cynthian  liill  of  Delos,  and  in 
the  crystttl  grotto  of  Axtiparos. 
its  course  to  tlie  Trioi'ian  promon 
and  tlie  Paxionian  hill  nt  Kthest 
the  rocky  group  of  the  Cvuladks  ai 
the  /Eo.EAN  Sea,  which  sene  as  ni 
stones  to  conduct  us  across  the  Arcl 
coutineut  of  Asia  from  Greece. 

In  Older  to  obtain  a  general  view 
of  Attica,  the  traveller  will  pass  fron 
of  Cithoeron  to  those  of  Panius ;  he  i 
the  summit  of  Pentelicus,  whence  he 
ward  to  that  of  Hvmettis. 

From  the  other  points  he  will  en 
prospects  of  hill  and  plain,  and  beyoi 
waters  of  the  sens  which  gird  the  si 
trate  the  creeks  of  the  Athenian  pi 
from  the  eminence  of  Hymettns  he 
noblest  view  of  the  immortal  City 
he  will  see  Athenk,  placed  on  the  cei 
Acropolis,  whose  form  and  colour 
beautiful,  lying  under  a  clear  sky, 
mounted  by  the  marble  temples 
Gods ;  he  will  see  the  city  lying  i 
will  follow  with  his  eye  the  Ion 
Sacked  Way  to  Eleusis;  on  thi 
side  of  the  City  he  will  trace  the  numiuj^  nimoc  ■-  ■■ 
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of  tho  Ilissvs  ;  and  beyond  the  Wnlls,  to  the  west,  the  Olive  groves  of  Plato's 
Academy,  through  which  the  Cephisscs  flows  into  the  harbour  of  the  Pirjius, 


the  lofty  crest  of  the  Aceocoeinthian  Citadel. 
No  one  who  has  stood  on  the  summit  of  Hymettus,  and  has  looked 
upon  the  view  which  it  commands,  and  which  we  have  now  endeavoured 
to  delineate,  will  think  that  the  following  description  of  it,  not  written  by 
an  eye-witness,  can  be  ever  too  frequently  cited  or  too  highly  praised.  Here, 
wher«  we  are  sketching  an  outline  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  this  in- 
teresting scene,  it  would  be  unjust  to  Milton  and  to  Athens  to  omit  it  It 
suggests  to  the  mind  but  one  cause  of  regret,  namely,  that  its  Author,  in- 
stead of  being  called  back,  as  he  was,  by  the  civil  calamities  of  his  country, 
from  Italy  into  England,  had  not  been  prevailed  upon  by  the  more  peaceful 
appeals  of  Nature  to  execute  his  original  intention  of  passing  onward  into 
Greece. 


SB  MILTOX-S  VIEW  FROM   nVMETTCS. 

"  Look  once  more,  ere  wc  Icbvo  Ihis  speculur  mount, 
Wwlwunl.  much  nearer  by  a..iith-BCgl  Uphold  ; 
Where  on  ihe  vE^nn  shore  n  City  stands. 
Built  nobly  1  pure  tlic  air,  and  light  the  soil ; 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arta 
And  eloqiienra,  native  to  famous  wit*, 
Or  hoapitable,  in  her  sweet  recess, 
Citj  or  suburban,  studious  v  alks  and  shades. 
See  tht-retho  cilivc  gn)Vc  of  Acahemr, 
I'lttto's  retirement,  where  the  Allic  bird 
Trilla  her  thicit  warUed  notes  the  summer  long  j 
Theru  fioTcry  hill  Htmkttis,  with  the  Bound 
Of  Ihh's'  industrious  murmur,  oFt  invites 
To  studious  musing  ;  there  Iliaeiis  rolls 
His  whispering  stream  ■■  within  the  walls  then  view 
The  schooLi  of  ancient  sagoH ;  his  who  bred 
Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 
Lfeeum  there,  and  painted  Sto*  next." 

Ileinainiug  in  tlie  same  position  on  the  lieijrhts  of  Hymettus,  let  him  now 
cast  a  glance  eastward:  immediAtely  beuEiatli  him  extendi^  tlic  Meboq.ea  or 
Interior  of  Attica,  sprinkled  over  with  numerous  villages :  to  the  north-east 
he  will  see  the  cnpe  Cynosura,  which  projects  into  the  sea  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  plain  of  Maratliou :  further  to  the  south-east  are  the  lofty 
Bummits  of  Cakystl-s,  concealing  in  iheir  recesses  their  rich  streaked  veins  of 
cipolUno,  and  the  Gbr.estian  promontory,  in  the  island  of  Eubcea :  beyond  it 
to  the  south-east  are  the  rocky  cliffs  of  Andros  and  Teno»,  and  the  cluster  of 
the  Cyclndes  grouped  around  their  central  islet  of  Delos  ;  and  in  a  line 
between  thnt  spot  and  himself,  he  will  pursue  with  his  eye  the  nuige  of  liills 
which  proceed  onward  from  the  mountain  on  which  he  stands,  and  run  in  a 
southerly  direction  over  the  silver  mines  of  Lauueum,  sinking  into  the  sea  at 
the  SuMAN  pruinontury. 


PINDUS  AND  SUXILM.  M 

Where  RiverB  discliarge  themselvca  into  ihe  Ocenn,  there  Cities  are  built, 
hnrbours  are  formed,  and  commerce  flourishes.  Here,  nt  Sunium,  wJiere  this 
Stream  ofHUU,  which  wehnvenow  followed  for  three  hundred  miles,  falls  lu  to 
the  sea,  ataods  an  ohject  not  uuworthy  to  mark  the  cluse  of  its  career.  The  soli- 
tary and  beautiful  Temple,  oDce  dedicated  to  Minerva,  which  crowns  the  summit 
of  the  Sunian  Cape,  ia  the  goal  of  their  long  and  continuous  course,  which 
counecta  the  central  heights  of  Pinucs  with  the  last  promontory  of  Attica. 


have  mentioned  was  not  merely  to  be  presented 

with  a  view,  as  he  expresses  it,  of  Cities  and  Mountains,  biit  to  behold  the 
Jnliabitants,  and  to  leam  what  were  their  occupations  and  conversation.  For 
tliia  purpose  he  cliose  an  eminence  to  which  he  and  his  companion  ascended, 
and  which  commnnded  a  sight  of  the  objects  he  desired  to  contemplate. 

Our  preseut  design  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  wliich  was  entertained  by 
the  philosopher  of  Kiiniosata.  From  the  imaginary  summit  where  they  stood 
he  exhibited  to  his  two  spectators  a  comprehensive  panorama,  which  embraced 
the  islands  of  Ionia  and  the  coast  of  Lydia  on  the  east,  Sicily  and  Italy  on  the 
west,  and  stretched  from  the  Danube,  southward,  to  the  shores  of  Crete.  Our 
view  is  limited  to  the  district  wliieh  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  these  points. 
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He  showed  to  Mercury  niid  Charon,  n  prospect  of  tlie  known  world  from  iin 
ideal  Bummit:  we  would  exhibit  to  the  spectator,  fi'om  a  real  mount,  a  view  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Greece. 

The  spot  most  suitable  for  this  purpose  is  the  summit  of  a  monutniu 
on  the  western  frontier  of  Arcadia.  Its  pealted  and  isolated  summit  is 
crowned  with  a  ruined  castle ;  its  slopes  are  sprinkled  over  with  gnnips  of 
cottages  and  sheepfolds,  and  thinly  clad  with  low  forests  of  oaks  and  moun- 
tain pines.  It  rises  on  the  westeni  side  of  Mount  Lvciiis,  the  hill  sacred  of 
old  to  Pan  and  to  the  King  of  the  Gods.     It  is  now  called  Zakkouka. 

From  this  point  the  spectator  beholds  the  Map  of  the  Peloponnesus 
anrolled,  ns  it  were,  before  his  eyes.  Looking  northward,  he  sees  the  lofty 
range  of  the  Arcadian  hills,  which,  com- 
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contiuimtimi  of  ilio  siime  ridges  in  timt  direction,  till  they  arrive  at  the  hill  of 
JI.ENALfs,  wliuse  pine-tree  groves  have  been  celebrated  in  the  pastoral  poetry 
of  Greece  and  Iliily.  This  rocky  harrier  sepnraics  Arcadia  on  the  west  fnini 
tlie  Argolic  peniiianla  on  the  east. 

Mount  Mtenalus,  at  the  south-east  angle  of  Arcadia,  connects  itself  wiih 
a  long  chain  of  hill»,  which  stretch  from  that  point  further  to  the  south-east, 
till  they  terminate  in  the  ALgxn  Sea.  They  form  Uie  eastern  boundary  of 
the  plain  of  Sparta :  their  most  remarkable  mountain  is  Pabnon.  The  snow- 
cupped  summits  of  this  ridge  are  visible  from  the  point  where  we  now  suppose 
ourselves  placed,  namely,  the  summit  of  Lycietis. 

A  line  drawn  from  Mount  Ma-nalus  towards  the  west,  and  terminating 
in  this  point,  forms  the  southern  limit  of  Arcadia:  from  this  summit,  the 
mugiiificeiit  range  of  Mount  Tavukti.s,  which  runs  in  a  parallel  hne  to  that 
of  Pamou,  and  bounds  the  Spartan  Valley  on  the  west,  as  Pamon  does  on 
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the  east,  branches  off  to  the  south-east,  and  goes  on  in  an  uninterrupted 
course  till  it  at  last  arrives  at  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia,  where  it  ends  in 
the  T^fiNARiAN  promontory,  which  is  the  most  southern  point  of  the  Grecian 


^ 


Peninsula.  This  noble  chain  of  Alpine  hilb  is  seen  from  our  station  on 
Mount  Zakkouba.  Nearer  to  us  arc  the  verdant  and  cultivated  declivities 
of  the  Lycteau  mouutains  of  Arcadia. 

On  the  west  of  that  chain,  the  spectator  from  tliis  eminence  heliolds  the  rugged 
and  irregular  surface  of  the  Messenian  territory,  whicli  is  separated  from  Laconia 
by  the  long  and  lofty  range  of  Taygetus.  Further  to  the  south  he  will  perceive 
the  const  of  Corone,  and  the  neighbouring  waters  of  the  Messenian  Gulf. 

Turning  his  eyes  to  the  north-west,  be  will  see  the  fruitful  plains  of  Elis 
stretching  themselves  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  and,  being 
fatigued  hy  a  monotonous  view  of  rude  and  rugged  mountains,  some  bare  and 
uncultivated,  some  capped  with  snow,  others  thinly  clad  with  the  meagre 
produce  of  a  stunted  vegetation,  and  seeming  U>  refuse  all  recompense  to  the 
industry  of  the  husbiuidman,  his  eye  will  now  rest  with  debght  on  the  wide  and 
luxtirinnt  plain  of  Olympia,  refreshed  and  beautified  by  the  waters  of  the 
Alpheus,  winding  through  it  to  the  sea. 


3*  POLITICAL  RESULTS 


I 


FroTii  till'  nipid  survey  wliiili  niir  view  fniiii  this  eminence,  hiiH  enabled  us 
U-i  iiiiikc  (>(■  ilie  (iivi'k  [iL'iiiiisiiIn,  we  iiiiiy  tieiive  some  peiienil  inferences  from 
wliiili  its  |iliysi(-iil  I'luironuiitioit  inul  lixiil  pertiliantieH,  wliieli  we  may  nlso 
iijiply  ut  till-  miinil,  soi-itil,  niiil  jioliiinil  luncn'ijiieueeH  wliidi  mtiy  be  considered 
iLs  tbe  result  nl'tliewe  cimnu-teriMtics. 

It  in  itiipojisilile  to  rtvdid  the  reflei'tion,  wliidi  bucIi  ii  view  as  the  present 
siit^jfi'siM,  tliiil  tlie  Peloponnesus  Wits  intended  by  uatiire  to  be  the  seat  of 
ditterent  tiibcH  of  inliiibittiiilH,  vnning  in  mituners  and  government.  In  tlie 
.4lps  which  hiive  formed  the  CimtiniM  of  Switzerhmd,  and  in  the  Pcloponnesns, 
whose  jji-eiitepit  lenglli  is  one  Jiandred  nnd  fifty  miles,  the  fneatedt  breadth  beiug 
one  hinidrod  and  thirty,  the  suma  uaiisi's  were  in  operation  to  produ<«  n  similar 
reM.ilt. 

The  eeiiind  province  of  Arcadia  resembles  a  large  natural  Camp,  fortified  by 
a  lofty  nnd  impivpiable  ciivumvallation  of  monnttiins. 


Ai-ound  this  circular  bulwark  lie  the  other  provinces  of  the  Peninsula  :  they 
nil  ahnt,  as  it  were,  upon  this  central  wall,  which  senes  ns  n  defence  to  them 
from  the  interior,  while  their  estemnl  frontier  is  formed  by  the  sea,  which  sup- 
plied them  at  once  with  an  outlet  and  protection.     Each  of  these  Provinces  is 
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separfttet)  from  its  aeighboors  by  moiintiiin  radii  thrown  out  toward  the  sea 
from  the  mtinil  circle  of  Arcndia. 

If  we  niny  be  allowed  to  illu»tnit«  its  local  peculiarities  by  such  a  com- 
pttrisoD,  we  may  regard  the  entire  Peloponnesus  as  a  vast  natural  Colosseum, 


manner  there  exists  bat  one  entrance  or  Corridor,  which  leads  to  tlie  interior 
of  the  whole.     This  is  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

If  we  were  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  stem  and  austere  features 
which  cimracterize  the  external  appearance  of  this  arena  and  these  cunei  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  it  might  be  supposed  that  there  was  little  probability  of 
their  offering  many  of  the  charms  and  allurements  of  a  refined  and  pleasurable 
exiiitence ;  and  this  would  certainly  have  been  the  case,  had  they  depended 
for  their  principal  recommendations  on  their  physical  basis  and  structure. 

But  while  these  were  of  the  character  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  the 
air  and  climate  which  were  combined  with  them  served  to  mitigate  the 
asperities  of  their  other  attributes.  If  the  arena  and  cunei  of  the  Peloponnesus 
were  fonne<l  of  nigged  and  bleak  mountains,  a  clear  and  brilliant  sky,  such  as 
hangs  over  few  other  countries  in  the  world,  was  their  Velarium. 
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06  POLITICAL  RESULTS 

Tlio  ilosL'iiinion  of  plivMicul  flemeiits,  ilieii,  wliieli  is  Bpplicnble  to  Greece  iu 
PL'iiL'i'ul.  is  fs|)e(iiilly  iiiipn»|iriiite  to  llint  part  (if  it  wliicli  we  are  now  doseribiiig. 
Tlic  Rri'iit  kiiimliiniM  oi'Kurope  are  not  more  distiiKrtly  severed  from  eai-h  otiier 
by  tlieir  mitiirul  boiiiuliiiie!',  tliim  tlie  small  iniiviiioea  of  tlie  Slorea  are  hy 
tlieii-s.  Eiieli  of  tiiewL'  possesses,  as  it  were,  its  own  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
Hence  there  irna  little  unity  aniung  them.  Each  of  them  was  self-sufGeieut 
iiud  independent.  Hence,  too,  their  history  is  that  of  sepnrnte  countries,  rather 
than  of  one ;  and  not  merely  st),  hut  of  coiiuiries  opposed  to,  as  well  as  divided 
fi-oDi,  each  other.  In  looking  down  as  we  have  just  done  fitim  the  heights  of 
Lyca'HS  on  the  two  southern  provinces  of  the  Peninsula, — Messeuia  and 
Liiconin, — separated  IVoni  eiu;h  oilier  by  the  long  Apcnnine  of  Mount  Taygetus, 
we  cannot  but  remember  the  protracted  and  bitter  enmity  which  exasperated 
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the  ancient  inhabitants  of  these  two  districts  against  each  other,  and  which 
raged  the  more  fiercely  in  consequence  of  the  opportunities  for  military  aggres- 
sion, which  their  contiguity  afforded,  and  which  was  only  terminated  by  the 
national  extinction  of  one  of  the  belligerent  parties. 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Mossenia  if  no  harrier  had  existed  between 
itself  and  its  more  powerful  neighbour.  Il  then  might  have  been  incorporated 
in  Laconia  as  n  part  of  that  country,  instead  of  being  subjugated  by  it:  its 
inhabitants  might  have  risen  to  be  Spartans,  instead  of  being  depressed  into 
Helots. 

Tims  locally  isolated  from,  and  opposed  to,  each  other,  the  provinces  of 
the  Peninsula  never  organized  among  themselves  a  national  confederacy  foi: 
mutual  protection,  or  for  the  attainment  of  any  great  political  object.     The 
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battles  of  Greece  would  never  have  been  Jbiiglit  against  a  national  foe  within 
the  limits  of  the  Peloponnesus.  In  the  puss  of  Therm opy lie,  upon  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  on  the  field  of  Plntipn,  in  the  Straits  of  Salamis.  the  cause  of  the 
Hellenic  Nation  was  nobly  defended :  but  not  on  tlte  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  It 
could  not  have  been  so. 

The  PELOPONNEStJS  indeed  has,  by  the  Greek  Geographer  Straho,  been 
styled  the  Acropolis  of  Greece;  and  as  such  it  might  seem  to  offer  within 
itself  the  best  means  for  the  defence  of  the  national  cause.     The  character 


such  as  those,  for  instance,  which  overhang  the  cnstellated  monastery  of 
Megaspelion, — this  Acropolis  cont4iined  within  itself  too  many  minor  and 
independent  citadels,  and  these  citadels  were  too  well  fortified  in  themselves, 
to  render  tlieir  inhabitants  very  solicitous  about  the  general  welfare  and 
security  of  the  great  national  fortress,  whose  legitimate  defenders  were  too  often 
engaged  in  besieging  the  castles  of  tlieir  neighbours,  to  regard  the  defence  and 
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safety  of  the  wiiolo  ns  nn  oliji'i-t  of  inuuli  interest  or  importance  to  any  of 
tlieiii  in  tlidr  individual  eliameter. 

Hence  it  arose,  tlitit  all  iitt<.'niiits  to  unite  and  coucentrnte  tlie  nations  of  tlie 
rdoponnesus  in  one  fcderid  bo<Iy,  Jiowevor  prudently  devised,  and  witli  whiit- 
ever  zeal,  integrity,  niul  sagacity  tlicy  miglit  have  iK'en  prosecuted,  did  uot  meet 
with  the  success  which  under  diffcR'iit  eircumstanceH  would  have  attended  them. 
The  Acil.£AN  Lkagi'k,  framed  by  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  a  people  who 
were  distiuguished  by  the  excellence  of  their  civil  institutions,  cousulidated  as 
it  was  by  the  politicid  and  militiu-y  prudence  and  energy  of  Aratus,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  vigour  of  Philopcemeii,  was  not  ahle  to  overcome  the  iiianrmount- 
able  difficulties  which  Nature  lierself  suemed  to  have  thrown  in  its  way  to 
impede  and  thwart  its  progress. 

The  inflnence  of  this  confederacy  was  felt  along  the  level  coasts,  and  over 


the  extensive  lowland  of  Achaia :  it  reached  the  walls  of  yKgium,  of  Sicyon, 
and  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  ;  and  thence  descended,  embracing  within  its  grasp 
the  City  of  Argos  and  some  other  towns  of  the  Ai^olic  Peniosnla :  it  was 
enabled  to  conqner  the  geographical  obstructions  which  tlien  embarrnssed  its 
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progress :  and  it  passed  with  difficulty  over  the  inountaiD  choina  of  Erjiuanthus 
and  Cyllene,  aud  reached  the  walls  of  the  Arcadian  Megalopolis ;  but  it  met 
with  a  hostile  power  which  arrested  its  career,  on  the  frontier  of  Laconia;  and. 
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though  it  succeeded  for  a  time,  hy  measures  of  vigorous  coercion,  in  reducing 
the  Capital  of  tliat  country,  and  attiwhing  it  to  the  league;  yet  this  forced 
union  produced  so  much  of  national  antipathy  among  the  parties  thus  in- 
tended to  be  cemented  together,  that  it  proved  the  very  circumstance  which 
nltimately  led  to  the  dissolution  of  tlie  whole,  and  ended  the  national  struggle 
by  combiuing  the  antagonists, — not  indeed  in  a  confederacy  among  them- 
selves,— but  by  reducing  them  to  the  common  condition  of  subjects  to  the 
foreign  despotism  of  Rome. 

An  illustration  of  this  national  disaffection  of  these  provinces  among  them- 
selves, and  of  their  subsequent  amalgamation  under  the  levelling  domination  of 
the  Roman  power,  is  supplied  by  the  numismatic  history  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

While  each  of  these  possessed  in  its  coinage  its  peculiar  symbol,  derived 
from  its  own  history  or  mythology,  or  from  its  various  productions  either  of 
nature  or  of  art, — while,  for  instance,  Acliaia  exhibited  on  her  medals  the  type 
and  effigy  of  her  own  deities,  Ceres  and  Jupiter, — while  Argolis  referred  to  the 
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temple  of  Junu  iinil  tlte  gnmes  uf  Nemea  as  the  peculiar  glories  and  omametits 
of  lior  owu  soil, — wliile  the  forms  of  the  tutelary  Dioscuri  appeared  on  the 
coins  of  Lnconia,  and  £iis  displayed  her  national  cognizance  and  insignia  hy 
appealing  to  her  popular  solcDinity  in  hononr  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  these 
several  Htatea  never  united  together  in  any  such  expression  of  their  common 
sympathy  omoug  themselves,  or  of  tlieir  social  attachment — either  to  the  soil  of 
the  Peloponnesus  as  their  common  country,  or  to  one  another  as  joint  members 
of  the  same  national  family.  They  never  emblazoned  their  union  in  any  such 
device,  so  long  as  they  were  enabled  to  do  so  from  the  spontaneous  dictates  of 
civil  freedom  and  unfettered  choice.  They  were  not  combined  until  they  were 
comjuered  !  It  was  left  for  Rome  to  unite  the  States  of  Greece.  The  first  coin 
which  expressed  the  feelings  of  amity  aud  relationship  which  a  community  of  soil, 
sen,  and  sky  seemed  likely  to  inspire  in  the  minds  of  those  who  shared  them,  was 
struck  under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman  Consul,  Titus  Quintius  Flamininus. 

The  absence  of  union  alluded  to  was  the  main  cause  which  led  to  this  sub- 
version,— a  result  for  which  it  would  otherwise  have  appeared  difficult  to  assign 
any  adequate  reason.  Placed  in  a  central  position  between  Asia  and  Italy, 
admirably  adapted  for  facilitating  the  communication  between  them,  washed  on 
three  si<les  by  a  frequented  sea,  not  ill  supplied  with  harbours  for  the  reception 
of  shipping  such  as  were  used  in  the   commeree  of  tliose   days,    and   with 
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porn  id  HUM  influence  of  Uie  inti'stiiie  liroils  wliii-li  dislrnctcd  tlie  more  central 
cities  of  the  Pelopdiinosus. 

Ill  tlie  stnte  of  civil  disorganizntion,  which  prevailed  in  the  enrlier  ages 
of  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  amid  the  social  convulsions  produced 
hy  it,  it  is  a  matter  of  more  interest  to  remark,  that  n  desire  of  tranqnilliiy, 
and  a  longing, — nnturni  to  man  in  his  hetrcr  moods, — for  that  grntitieation 
which  arises  from  poacefiii  repose  niid  fricudly  iurercourse,  did  not  fail  to 
stomp  some  impress,  in  visible  characters,  on  the  face  of  the  Pelopounesinn 
soil.  While  the  other  districts  of  the  Peninsula,  with  their  stem  and  rugged 
forms,  seemed  to  resist  nil  attempts  to  blend  and  fuse  them  together, — while 
their  mountain  defiles  and  fastnesses  ofFeri'd  the  most  favourable  sites  for  the 
exercise  of  military  skill, — while  their  limestone  rocks  afi'orded  facilities  and 
supplied  materials  for  surrounding  their  towns  with  walls,  hewn  from  its 
([uarries,  and  of  fortifying  their  citadels  with  the  massy  bulwarks  of  polygonal 
mastmry,  which  still  crown  the  summits  of  their  precipitous  cliffs  ;  while  thus, 
under  the  influence  of  mens  evil  passions,  the  Pelopounesns  appeared  formed 
to  be  n  workshop  of  war,  yet,  on  one  small  portion  of  this  country.  Nature 
shed  n  more  peaceful  influence ;  and  Man,  acting  from  the  dictates  of  the 
gentler  feelings  after  the  storm  of  warlike  passions  had  subsided,  was  not 
reluctant  to  give   a  visible   character    and    expression    to    this    genial    and 
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softer  power.  While  the  other  provinces  then  were  so  many  Theatres  of 
War,  that  which  surrounded  the  city  of  Elis  was  consecrated  by  the  united 
Toices  of  the  peninsular  population,  as  a  Temple  of  Peace.  The  land  itself 
was  considered  holy  and  inviolable.  The  sound  of  arms  was  not  permitted 
to  cross  its  frontier.  It  was  the  Delos  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Here  was  a 
perpetual  armistice ;  and  not  only  was  the  influence  of  this  asylum  felt  within 
its  own  limits,  but  at  stated  periods  it  extended  itself  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  Peninsula. 

The  full  Moon  which  gave  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Olympian  Games, — which  were  under  the  special  direction  and 
control  of  the  citizens  of  Elis,  who  regarded  them  as  the  glory  and  ornament 
of  their  own  soil, — was  like  a  natural  Herald,  which  proclaimed  peace  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Greece,  who,  however  bitter  their 
enmity  at  other  times  might  be,  and  within  the  frontiers  of  other  provinces, 
resorted  with  feelings  of  a  different  kind  to  the  hallowed  limits  of  Elis,  and 
stood  as  friends  and  brothers,  at  that  season,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus, 
and  beneath  the  shade  of  the  olive  grove  of  Olympia. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  the  political  state  of  the  Peloponnesus 
received  its  tone  and  character  from  the  physical  form  and  features  of  the  soil 
itself;  and  it  would  not  be  an  uninteresting  speculation  to  examine  how  the 
religious  faith,  the  mythological  traditions,  and  the  social  manners  of  its  in- 
habitants, were  affected  by  influences  arising  from  the  same  source. 

There  is  no  country,  of  the  same  dimensions,  in  Europe,  which  has  been 
the  scene  of  so  many  and  such  varying  natural  revolutions,  as  that  which  we 
are  now  describing.  It  has  been  the  arena  of  conflicts,  not  merely  between 
man  and  man,  but  of  even  fiercer  struggles,  in  which  the  elements  of  nature 
have  been  the  combatants.  The  loss  of  the  Rhone,  which  dives  into  a  sub- 
terranean channel  beneath  the  rocks  of  the  Ecluse,  has  attracted  the  notice 
and  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Swiss  traveller;  and  in  Italy,  the  stupen- 
dous works  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Alban  and  Fucine  lakes  have  been 
reduced  from  their  ancient  level,  and  conducted  through  the  centre  of  high 
hills,  by  means  of  long,  deep,  and  broad  emissaries,  serve  as  proofs  of  the 
power  and  ingenuity  .of  man  to  rival  the  operations  of  nature.  The  Copaic 
lake,  in  the  continent  of  Greece,  presents  examples  of  a  similar  kind.  But 
the  single  province  of  Arcadia,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  exhibits  more  wonders 
of    this   description    than   all   these    combined    together.      From    the    sides 
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of  the  nioiintnins  by  wliicli  this  country  is  en  ci  re  I  (.■(],  numerous  torrents  descend 
into  tlio  Iiolloivs  of  tlio  roeky  crater  of  wljich  Areiulia  is  fomied;  nnd  tliere  is 
littlu  renson  to  distrust  tlie  nncit'ut  tradition  which  records  tliat  this  erater 
itself  WHS  originally  tlio  basin  of  fi  Inrge  lake. 

At  present  there  is  ono  valley  through  which  these  streams  discharge  them- 
selves, and  one  only.  It  is  at  the  northern  foot  of  tlie  mountain  which  we 
have  chi)scn  as  the  centre  of  onr  panornmic  view  of  the  Peloponnesus,  namely. 
Mount  Lyeieus.  Through  this  gorge,  which  tends  to  the  north-west,  the  rivers 
which  flow  westwai-d  fnim  the  centre  of  Arcadia  find  their  way  into  the  Ionian 
Sea,  having  united  themselves  to  the  stream  which  receives  the  waters  of 
nearly  all  the  rivers  of  the  west  of  the  Peloponnesus,  namely,  the  Alphcus, 

But  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  Arcadia  no  such  outlet  exists  for  the  dia- 
chargo   of  its   streams   as  is   found   in   the   valley   at   the   roots  of  Mount 
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Imve  opened  for  iliemselvett  vnlves  and  sluices  by 
which  the  inlnnd  country  lias  been  rescued  from  inundiition,  aud  the  ulterior 
provinces  fertilized  as  if  by  a  process  of  artificial  irrigation.  The  lake,  or 
rather  tlie  river  of  Stvmphalus,  for  instance,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the 
Arcadinn  mountain  of  Cyllene,  discharges  itself  from  its  channel  at  the  bottom 
of  a  lirnestone  precipice,  where  it  enters  the  eiirth  and  passes  by  a  hidden 
course  under  a  range  of  mountains  to  the  south-east  side,  till  at  last  it  emerges 
from  its  dai-k  bed  in  the  recesses  of  Mount  Chaon,  and  flows  in  a  rapid 
stream,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Erasim'S,  into  the  Argolie  territory. 

To  the  lively  imagination  of  a  Greek,  these  struggles  of  nature  presented 
something  more  than  the  phenomena  of  physical  causes  producing  their  effect  hy 
known  laws.  To  him,  these  appearances  were  the  acts  of  yupenmtural  Powers. 
It  was  not  the  river  which,  by  the  impetuosity  and  pressure  of  its  waters,  mined 
its  way  through  the  opposing  strata  of  calcareous  rock  till  it  found  an  issue  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain  precipice,  but,  it  was  the  ann  of  some  living 
and  nil-powerful  Agent,  who  grappled  with  his  antagonist,  aud  achieved  a 
conquest,  which  was  alike  glorious  to  himself  and  beneficent  in  its  consequences 
to  man.  The  Agent,  hy  whose  power  in  popular  estimation,  the  aqueous  revo- 
lutions were  effected,  was  Hercules;  and  the  establishment  of  his  worship  in 
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Arciiilin  miiy  lit-  iraiLiI   lo  iIk;  Miibli'iTiiiuiiii  [iiiKSiigf  of  tlie  Slyiiipliiiliim  lake 

int..  the  Knisiniii-, 


We  may  refer  to  like  cttusett  ns  iatlaeiiciDg  the  cliariicler,  purauits,  and 
tuBtea,  of  the  inlinbitants  of  the  coantn'.  The  soil  of  lliis  division  of  t)ie  Pelu- 
pounesus  wim  euch  as  to  afford  little  eucouragement  to  the  agriculturist.  Its 
mountniu  tops  are  covered  with  snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  its 
plains  themselves,  sucli  as  those  of  Tegea,  Mnniinea,  aud  Megalopolis,  are  rather 
flat  surfaces  on  the  elevations  of  hills,  tlian  warm  and  fruitful  lowlands,  such  as 
the  term  is  usually  applied  to.  Id  these  plains  no  rich  alluvial  Boil  is  deposited 
by  fertilizing  streams,  neither  are  they  sheltered  by  nmbrageous  forests,  or 
refreshed  by  the  mild  breezes  of  the  sea,  as  in  more  favoured  parts  of  tliis  coun- 
try. The  temperature  and  soil  of  such  provinces  as  Boeotia  and  Thessaly,  were 
almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  Peloponnesus  ;  mmh  less  could  they  be  rivalled 
within  the  limits  of  Arcadia.  From  the  circumstances  which  have  been  detailed, 
the  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  was  necessarily  pastoral.      The 
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zerland  and  the  Tyrul,  uiiide  the  laud  of 

Arcaditi,  in  earlier  times,  tlie  cradle  of  the  pastoral  music  of  Hellas.  On  the 
Buinmit  of  Oylleue,  Mercury  found  the  lyre;  and  it  was  Pan,  the  deity  of 
Arcadia,  who  invented  the  pipe — tlie  favourite  musical  instmmeut  of  tlie 
swains  of  Greece, 

The  social  cliaract«r  of  the  Arcadians  was  beneficially  oHectcd  hy  these 
iufluences.  They  were  beguiled,  by  their  means,  of  the  rudeness  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  derived  from  the  ruggedness  of  their  soil,  and  from  the 
iuclemeucy  of  their  climate ;  and  thus,  by  a  happy  and  beneficent  compensation 
of  nature,  the  same  ctiuses  which  gave  them  impulses  towards  a  rigid  and 
savage  mode  of  existence,  supplied  the  most  efficient  means  for  reclaiming 
them  from  those  tendencies,  and  leading  tliem  to  habits  more  refined. 

It  is  said,  by  the  native  historian  Polyhius,  tliat  the  inhabitants  of  tl»e  village 
Cys^tha,  who  alone,  of  the  people  of  Arcadia,  resisted  the  influences  which 
were  supplied  by  the  national  music,  owed  to  tltut  circumstance  the  sternness 
and  inhospitahty  by  wliich  they  were  distinguished  from  their  compatriots. 


^* 


Sucli,  then,  were  souic  of  ilie  rewiilu  [irodueed  by  tlie  soil  and  cliin»te  of 
iliis  coiiutn-. 

As  a  (lumonstnttion  of  the  fiict,  llmt  whatever  was  eoniiected,  iu  the  miud  of 
iuicii|uicy,  witli  the  oedipntioiis  mid  eiyoymfuts  of  a  CiJUiitn'  life,  was  muiuiy 
jd'otluei'd  and  chei'ished  in  Arcadiii,  it  in  not  unworthy  of  reniai'k,  that  even  the 
pastoral  I'oet  of  Iiitly,  when  he  is  coinmeneing  liis  didaetic  poem  upon  ihe 
aflliii's  of  niral  life,  is  carried  away  fi"om  his  own  coiintiy  into  Greece,  and  led 
to  derive  his  inspiration,  not  from  the  rivei-s  and  monutains,  from  the  mendows 
and  the  vineyards,  of  his  own  heaitlifiil  laud, — not  even  from  those  which 
adorned  the  fairest  part  of  it,  Ju  whieh  he  was  then  writing, — but  from  the 
rude  hills  and  barren  shcep-wallis  of  Arcadia.  Not  the  majestic  steeps  of  the 
Apennines,  nor  the  vine-clad  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  but  the  Arcadian  mountains  of 
Ma-nalus  and  I^yeieus,  supplied  the  original  landscapes  fiom  which  Virgil  drew 
his  pastoral  scenes.  When  he  eommeuced  liis  Georgics,  he  invoked  tlieir  Deities. 

There  is  another  result,  derived  fi-om  a  source  similar  to  that  of  which  we 
liave  just  spoken,  and  which  is  not  to  be  neglected  in  an  attempt  to  form  an 
estimate  of  llie  social  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  of  the 
natural  causes  which  led  to  its  development. 

The  life  of  shepherds  is  usually  of  a  migratory  kind.  The  temporary 
abandonment  of  old  pastures,  and  the  selection  of  new,  are  the  familiar  duties 
of  their  calling,  and  the  constant  condition  of  their  existence;  nud  the  con- 
tinued exercise  of  these  habits  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  their  attachment 
to  particular  spots,  and  to  produce  a  restlessness  of  character  and  an  im- 
patience of  seeing  the  same  objects,  which  renders  a  change  from  one  scene  to 
another,  not  merely  agreeable,  but  almost  necessary. 

Hence  was  produced  a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Arcadians,  which 
obtained  for  them    less   respect   than  they  derived  from   their   probity  and 
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huspitality,  nnd  from  tlie  exercise  of  those  other  virtues  which  are  generally 
associated  wit)i  the  idea  of  a  pastoral  life.  TIte  Arcadians  were  Dot  unwilling 
to  serve  as  mercenary  troops,  in  whatever  countrj',  and  under  whatever  com- 
mander, there  seemed  to  be  a  prospect  of  the  greatest  personal  advantage  lo 
themselves ;  and  instances  are  not  wanting  of  contests,  in  which  some  of  them 
were  ranged  on  a  different  side  from  others  of  their  fellow-countrvmen.  Thus, 
as  Arcadia  was  the  Switzerland  of  Greece,  so  were  the  Arcadians  the  Switzers 
of  antiquity. 


of  the  great  legislator  of  Laconia,  to  dissuade  his 
compatriots  from  surrounding  their  Capital  witli  Walls.  He  did  this,  no  doubt, 
from  the  conviction,  that  "  men,  and  not  walls,  make  a  city,"  and  that  the  best 
way  to  secure  for  a  city  the  best  walls — namely,  the  bravest  men, — was  to  leave 
it  QDfonified.  Thus  it  happened  in  fact,  that  Sparta  was  most  secure,  when 
she  hod  no  walls ;  and  she  began  to  be  unsafe,  when  she  erected  them. 

We  have  spoken  above  of  the  whole  peninsula  of  the  Peloponnesus  as 
bearing  a  resemblance  in  form  to  an  Amphitheatre  ;  and  from  what  has  been 
just  stated,  it  will  appear  that  the  country  of  Sparta, — the  koUmv  Lacedeemon, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, — being  flanked  on  the  east  and  on 
the  west  by  two  long  parallel  ridges  of  mountains,  which  were   connecled 
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togetlier  by  ft  similnr  but  imidi  sliorter  bnnier  Bt  the  northern  extremitv,  may     I 
well  he  cDinpiirod  in  sIhiiil-  to  iin  muient  Stadiim,  of  which  ilount  I'ftmon  aud 
Moimt  Tuy^utiiM  nre  the  two  sides,  and  of  which  the  eud  ie  formed  by  the     . 
iiortliem  nbiitnient,  nlrciuly   described,   of  the  Arcadiau  hills;    so    that    the 
physical  characlevif-iicM  of  his  country  alone  might  well   have   suggested   to 
LyciirgiiB  the  pohcy  which  he  advocated.     Niitnie  herself  had,  in  tnitb,  already         i 
surrounded,  not  indeed  the   capital  city,  hut  the   whole   region   of  Laconin, 
wiili  imprcgiiflble  bulwarks.     The  Wnlls  of  Sparta  were  her  Mountains.     From 
them  she  gained  the  npproprinte  title  of  "  unnssailuble."     On  the  west,  she  was 
fenced  in  by  the  lofty  range  of  Mount  Taynetus ;  on  the  nortli,  ftll  entrance 
within  her  limits  was  blocked  up  by  the  huge  hills  of  the  Arcadian  frontier ; 
on  the  east,  her  territory  was  protected  by  the  sea,  and  within  its  coast  line, 
and  parallel  to  tlie  ocean,  it  was  walled  off  liy  the  steeps  of  Mount  Pnmon, 
wliicli  run  from  the  heights  of  Mount  M*:NALr8  to  the  Malean  promontory, 
and  tcnninate  in  the  insular  cliffs  of  ^^TH^:HA. 


The  bed  of  this  natural  stadium  was  the  valley  of  Sparta.  The  approach 
to  it  was  from  the  Bay  of  Laconin  at  the  south.  Along  it  flowed  the  river 
EuROTAS,  wiiich  has  its  source  above  the  northern  termination  of  the  valley, 
and  which  was  believed  to  run  in  the  same  channel  as  the  Alphoiis,  till  these 
livers  separated  themselves  in  the  bowels  of  a  mountain  not  far  from  tlint  point, 
— the  Alpheus  diverging  northward  toward  the  centre  of  Arcadia,  while  the 
Eurotas  issued  from  the  same  chasm  into  the  territory  of  Laconia.  The  city 
of  Sparta  stood  in  the  middle  of  this  valley,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  stream. 

The  Msnalian  summit)*  are  a  central  point  to  which  the  mountain  chains 
of  Arcadia,  Laconia,  and  Argolis  converge.      Beneath   them,  on  tlie  south- 
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ooe  of  the  oldest  and  moet 
venerable  cities  of  Arcadia.  Tliis  was  PaLlantium,  the  city  of  Pallas  and 
Evander. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  Srst  footsteps  of  Rome,  the  &Iistress  of  the 
World,  on  this  rude  mountain  of  Arcadia ;  and  to  pass,  in  imagination,  from 
the  sylvan  scene  before  us,  while  we  look  upon  the  pine-tree  groves  of  Mfenalus, 
fuid  OQ  the  costle-hili  of  Pnllantium,  to  the  gorgeous  pile  of  imperial  splendour 
which  glittered  on  tlie  top  of  the  Roman  Palatine.  We  are  pleased  also  with 
the  reflection,  that  one  of  the  best  of  Roman  Emperors,  Antoninus  Pius,  did 
not  scorn  tlie  tradition  which  deduced  the  primieval  colony  of  Rome  from  the 
Mteaalian  mount ;  and  that  lie  showed  to  the  bumble  Pollontium  the  respect 
and  gratitude  that  was  due  to  the  old  city,  from  which  the  friend  of  ^Eneas 
and  father  of  Pallas  was  believed  to  have  come  to  that  Roman  hill,  which 
derived  its  name  from  Pallontium,  and  on  which  the  Roman  emperor  dwelt. 

The  road  from  TripoUtza  to  Argos  passed  along  a  narrow  defile  between 
the  hills  of  Arteuisiuu  on  the  north,  and  PaRTHENIUH  on  the  south.  It  was 
near  this  spot,  that  the  Athenian  Courier,  Pheidippides,  in  his  way  from 
Athens  to  Sparta,  whither  he  went  to  implore  her  succour  before  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  was  accosted,  as  he  said,  by  the  Arcadian  deity  Ton,  who 
desired  him,  on  his  arrival  at  home,  to  assure  the  Athenians  of  his  good  will 
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potmeata;  and  by  the  supposition  above  mentioned  the  two  kindred  Cities  were 

j     held  in  alliance  and  commuuiun  with  each  other;  their  hearts  were  tied,  as  it 
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ou  the  east  aide  of  it,  and  rendered  conspicuous  hy  tlie  lofty  eminence  of  its 
citadel,  is  the'town  of  Nacifua.  The  rank  wfairb  was  held  hy  Argos  in  the 
heroic  times,  was  occupied  by  Nauplia  in  the  middle  ages;  and  the  natural 
advantages  of  its  position  will  preserve  to  it  an  importance,  wliich  will  long 
render  the  name  of  Nauplia — a  name  derived  from  a  sun  of  Neptune — u 
fumibar  word  to  the  merchants  and  sailors  of  the  Archipelago. 

At  tlie  conclusion  of  this  preliminary  sketch — before  we  quit  our  position 
on  the  heights  of  the  Acropolis  of  Argos, — we  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  in 
some  speculations  of  a  more  general  character,  on  the  geography  and  natural 
peculiarities  of  the  country  which  we  are  describing.  These  retiections  are  not 
ill-suited  to  the  spot  which  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence,  from  the  earliest 
times,  over  the  conditions  and  fortunes  of  the  continent  and  peninsula  of  Greece, 
and  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  localities  of  this  their  heroic  metropolis. 
The  geographical  position  of  Gkeece,  properly  so  called,  is  evidently  such 
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as  tw  i'avmir  tlif  diiveloimieut  of  tlie  physiciil  aiid  iutellectual  faculties  of  man. 
Under  tlie  tonipcnUe  iutlueiice  of  its  bchsoos  and  its  climates,  tliey  acquired 
strc'iiRtli  witliuiit  stitfuefis,  ami  softncsB  witliout  effemiuacy. 
'  lt«  situaijmi.  again,  with  respect  to  other  countries, — to  Asia  uiid  jtcvpT, 

to  Italy  and  Sicily, — was  such  as  to  afford  evm  facility  for  receiviug  tlie  arts 
of  civilized  life,  while  it  furnished  the  hest  oppurtunitieD  fur  coimuunicatiug 
to  otheiti  wiiat  it  rwL'ived.      For  lliis  object  no  country  possesses  greater  advan- 
tages;   itH  long  coast-line,  indented  by  numerous 
bays  and  harbours,  conduced  to  the  same  end.   Nor 
was  it  possible  for  the  inhabitant  of  Greece   to 
forget  the  world  beyond  him,  which  tlie  sea,  ever 
presenting  itself  to   his  view  as    he   crossed  tlie 
lofty  hills  even  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  own 
land,  brought  perpetually  to  his  mind.     Thus,  the 
spirit    of  enterprise   and   ambition   which   distin- 
guished his  character  was  the  natural  produce  of 
his  soil. 
I  Again :  if  we  tum  our  eyes  to  the  interior  of 

[  the   country,   we    are   struck   by   the   remarkable 

manner  in  which  it   is   divided   by  the   band  of 
nature  into  distinct  provinces.     The  long  ridges 
of  mountAins,  by  which  it  is  intersected  in  various 
directions,  have  traced  upon  its  soil  tlie  lines  of  a 
natural  map,  which  no  hand  of  man  will  ever  erase. 
Hence  that  distinction  of  tiibes,  differing  from  each 
other  in  dialect,  and  in  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions, with  which  the  soil  of  Greece  was  peopled. 
The  spirit  of  emulation  and  rivalry  which  was  naturally  roused  among  these 
different  tribes  produced  very  important  results,  both  for  good  and  evil.    While 
the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  nation,  suffered  from  the  disunioD  consequent 
upon  it,  yet  a  love  of  glory  and  distinction  was  excited  among  the  individual 
members  of  which  the  nation  consisted,  which  led  to  no  ignoble  results  in  arts 
or  arms.     The  productions,  too,  of  tlie  poet  and  historian,  gained  life  and 
vigour  from  the  variety  of  dialects  which  were  spoken  by  these  different  tribes, 
which  were  appropriated  and  consecrated,  as  it  were,  to  the  service  of  their 
several  branches  of  literature ;   and  the  political  philosopher  of  Greece  was 
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enabled  to  confirm  and  illustrate  his  speculations,  by  reference  to  the  various 
forms  of  civil  polity  adopted  by  the  numerous  states,  into  wliich  his  countrj- 
was  divided 

We  cannot  now  pause  to  inquire  what  facilities  and  encouragements  were 
given  to  tlie  cultivation  of  the  ails  by  the  physical  properties  which  charac- 
terized the  land  of  Greece.  That  the  imaginative  faculties  of  its  inhabitants 
were  awakened  and  kept  alive  by  the  remarkable  phenomena  wliich  presented 
themselves  to  their  view,  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  volcanic  fires  which  agitated  its  soil,  the  earthquakes  which  shook 
the  walls  of  its  cities,  and  convulsed  the  inmost  depths  of  its  valleys,  the  hikes 
whose  inundations  engulfed  its  plains,  the  rivers  which  forced  their  way  by 
subterranean  chasms  through  the  barriers  of  rocky  hills — to  omit  all  reference 
to  the  majestic  forms  of  nature  in  repose  which  daily  met  his  eye,  namely,  a 
transparent  ether  and  blue  and  cloudless  sky,  a  sea  studded  with  numerous 
islands,  and  a  land  clad  with  thick  forests — not  to  mention  the  creations  of  art 
which  so  happily  blended  with  and  adorned  these  natural  objects  as  to  seem  to 
be  united  and  identified  with  them.  The  stately  mass  and  the  well-marshalled 
columns  of  the  Doric  temple  rising  on  the  hill,  for  instance,  or  the  almost  breath- 
ing statue  in  the  grove ; — these  objects  were  to  the  imagination  of  the  Greek 
hke  so  many  tropliies  of  Miltiades  to  the  mind  of  Themistocles ;  they  haunted 
liim  like  a  passion  by  day,  and  disturbed  his  sleep  by  night ;  they  carried  him 
away  from  the  region  of  blank  abstractions,  and  from  the  contemplation  of 
objects  of  sense,  to  dwell  in  the  presence  of  living  Powers,  by  whom,  in  his 
creed,  all  the  motions  of  the  Universe  were  impelled  and  controlled. 

To  descend  from  contemplating  the  conceptions  of  genius  to  considef  the 
mechanical  operations  of  art :  It  was  to  the  geological  formation  of  its  moun- 
tains— to  the  durable  limestone  rock  of  which  thev  consist — that  Greece  owed 
those  magnificent  works  of  military  architecture,  the  sohd  wall  and  massy 
tower  of  polygonal  masonrj^  by  which  she  defended  the  cities  which  still  stand 
upon  her  hills,  and  which  seem  to  rival,  in  permanence  and  strength,  the 
mountains  themselves  from  which  their  materials  were  hewn. 

Again :    the  rich  and   varied   veins   of  marble,   which   she   possessed   in 

exhaustless  abundance,  through  the  quarries  of  Paros,  of  Pentelicus,  of  Hy- 
mettus,  and  of  Carystus,  supplied  her  with  materials  for  the  noblest  works  of 

her  sculptors  and  her  architects — for  her  Parthenons  and  her  Theseums,  for 

her  friezes  of  Phigaleia  and  of  iEaiNA. 
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And,  ns  it  was  tlie  weiiltli  of  her  suil  to  which  she  was  indebted  for  the 


existence  of  these  heiiutiful  creations,  so  it  was  the  pnrity  of  ber  air  which 
preserved  them.  This  latter  element  allowed  her  to  attract  the  popular  eye, 
to  inform  tlie  national  taste,  to  inspire  the  faith,  and  evoke  the  gratitude  of 
her  sons,  by  the  statues  and  pictures  of  her  Gods  and  her  heroes,  of  her  good 
and  great  men,  which  she  placed,  not  only  beneath  roofs  or  within  walls,  noi 
merely  in  the  enclosures  of  her  halls  and  of  her  fanes,  but  on  the  lofty  pedi- 
ments of  ber  Temples,  in  the  open  spaces  of  her  Agoras,  at  the  doors  of  her 
houses,  and  in  the  crowded  avenues  of  ber  streets. 

This  permitted  her  also  to  decorate  her  buildings  with  the  vivid  and  varied 
hues  which  Painting  lent  to  her  Sister-Art,  and  to  imitate  the  clearness  of  her 
own  sky  and  the  freshness  of  her  own  sea,  by  those  architectural  embellishments 
which  Art  could  not  ventuie  to  adopt,  except  in  a  country  where  Nature  has 
eclipsed,  in  brilliance  and  vivacity  of  execution,  evervthing  thot  Art  can  conceive. 


*<re! 


^K^      J,  ,'  philosopher,  "the  situation  of  your  own  estRte."    "How  is 

it  possible  ?"  replied  the  other  ;  "  can  you  expect  that  my 
domains  should  appear  tliere,  where  even  Attica  itself  occupies  so  small  a 
space  ?" 

WLatever  effect  this  comparison  of  the  extent  of  his  own  possessions  with 
that  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  contained,  might  have  produced  upon 
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the  mind  of  Aleibiades,  a  contemplation  of  Attica  itself,  and  of  its  geographical 
dimensions,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  other  countries  of  which  the  World,  as 
then  known,  consisted,  will  not  fail  to  suggest  reflections  of  no  uninteresting 
kind,  to  an  observer  of  the  parts  which  Nations  have  played  as  well  as  Men, — 
of  the  achievements  which  they  have  performed,  of  the  influence  which  they 
have  exercised,  and  of  the  position  which  they  occupy  in  the  Historj'  of  the 
World. 

The  superficial  extent  of  Attica  is  estimated  at  not  more  than  seven 
hundred  square  miles  :  its  greatest  length  is  fifty,  and  its  breadth  thirty  miles. 
If  it  is  compared  in  size  with  some  of  the  provinces  of  Europe,  and  much 
more  with  the  wilds  of  Africa  or  the  forests  of  America,  it  sinks  into  the 
insignificance  of  some  baronial  estate,  or  of  a  private  allotment  in  a  colonial 
dependency.  This,  it  is  evident,  is  the  case  if  we  look  at  its  physical  dimen- 
sions. But  from  a  consideration  of  these  we  pass  to  another  view  of  the 
subject.  While,  strictly  speaking,  it  occupies  a  space  in  the  Map  which  is 
hardly  perceptible,  to  how  many  square  miles,  or  rather  thousands  of  square 
miles,  in  the  social,  moral,  metaphysical,  and  political  Geography  of  the 
World,  does  Attica  extend ! 

This  is,  in  truth,  a  contemplation  which  fills  the  mind  of  man  with  a 
feeling  of  triumph  and  exultation,  and  with  an  ennobling  sense  of  its  own 
dignity,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  accidents  and  qualities  of  all  the 
material  objects  of  the  world ;  it  inspires  him  with  a  sublime  sense  of  the 
energies  of  the  intellectual  and  moral,  and  may  we  not  add,  of  the  divine  and 
spiritual  part  of  his  own  nature :  for  it  presents  to  his  sight  a  small  Province, 
confined  within  those  narrow  bounds  which  have  been  specified,  yet  stretching 
itself,  like  a  living  Agent,  from  its  contracted  limits,  by  the  vigorous  growth, 
elastic  energy,  and  expansive  activity  of  those  powers,  to  a  comprehensive 
vastness,  nay,  even  to  a  kind  of  intellectual  Omnipresence,  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

There  is  not  a  comer  of  the  civilized  world  which  is  not  breathed  on  by 
the  air  of  Attica.  Its  influence  makes  itself  felt  in  the  thoughts,  and  shows 
itself  in  the  speech  of  men  ;  and  it  will  never  cease  to  do  so :  it  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  it  lives  in  the  inspirations  of  the  Poet,  in  the  eloquence  of  the 
Orator,  and  in  the  speculations  of  the  Philosopher.  It  exhibits  itself  every- 
where in  visible  shapes ;  it  animates  the  most  beautiful  creations  of  Art,  The 
works  of  the  Architect  and  of  the  Sculptor,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  speak 
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of  Athens  ;  even  our  manufactures  are  imprinted  with  her  ornaments ;  the 
galleries  of  Princes  and  Nations,  the  temples  and  palaces,  the  libraries  and 
council-rooms  of  Capital  Cities  pay  homage  to  Athens,  and  will  do  so  for  ever. 
But  above  all,  it  is  due  to  the  intellectual  results  produced  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  small  Canton  of  Europe,  that  the  language  in  which  they  spoke 
and  in  which  they  wrote,  became  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  whole  world. 
The  genius  of  the  Athenians  made  their  speech  universal :  the  treasures  which 
they  deposited  in  it  rendered  its  acquisition  essential  to  all :    and  thus  the 
sway,  unlimited  in  extent  and  invincible  in  power,  which  was  wielded  by  the 
arms  of  Rome,  was  exercised  over   Bome   herself  bv  the   arts   of  Athens. 
To  Attica,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  attributed,  first,  that  precisely  at  the  season 
when  such  a  channel  of  general  communication  was  most  needed,  there  existed 
a  common  language  in  the  world ;  and  secondly,  that  this  language  was  Greek ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  there  was,  at  the  time  of  the  first  propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  a  tongue  in  which  it  could  be  preached  to  the  whole  earth ;  and  that 
Greek,  the  most  worthy  of  such  a  distinction,  was  the  language  of  Inspiration, 
the  tongue  of  the  earliest  preachers  and  writers  of  Christianity.     Therefore  we 
may  regard  Attica,  viewed  in  this  light,  as  engaged  in  the  same  cause,  and 
leagued  in  a  holy  confederacy,  with  Palestine ;  we  may  consider  the  Philo- 
sophers and  Orators  and  Poets  of  this  country  as  preparing  the  way,  by  a 
special  dispensation  of  God's  providence,  for  the  Apostles  and  Fathers  and 
Apologists  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Such  was  the  influence  exercised  on  the  destinies  of  the  world,  and  such 
the  manner  and  degree  in  which  the  highest  interests  of  mankind  have  been, 
still  are,  and  will  for  ever  be,  aflected,  by  a  small  province  whose  physical 
dimensions  mav  be  said  to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  those  of  Greece,  which  the 
estate  of  Alcibiades  did  to  the  territory  of  Attica  itself. 

This  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  attention  ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  vain  or  idle 
speculation  to  examine  the  causes  which  led  to  so  remarkable  a  result. 

The  land  of  Attica  is  a  peninsula ;  from  this  circumstance  it  derived 
its  name  :  in  form  it  is  an  irregular  triangle,  of  which  the  base  or  northern 
side  is  applied  to  the  Continent  of  Greece;  with  its  eastern  face  it  looks 
towards  Asia ;  from  its  apex  on  the  south  it  contemplates  ^gypt ;  and  on 
the  west  it  directs  its  view  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  to  the  countries  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  lying  beyond  it. 

By  this  combination  of  the  advantages   of  inland   communication   with 
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tlioso  of  III!  exlwisive  niid  VHviims  iiitfmiiu-sf  willi  nil  llie  civili/ed  coumries 
i.r  iliii  world,  it  WEis  disliii((iiisln.<l  from  nil  tlie  oilit-r  Shul's  b.itli  of  ilie 
I'eninsiilii  iiiid  C'untiiieiil  of  (Jrffce. 


have  been  the  fact,  if  we  coiisider  the  nature 
nrid  requirements  of  the  vessels  of  ftntiquity.  When,  also,  we  bear  iu  mind 
tlie  peculiar  practice  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  ancienta  was  distinguished 
from  that  of  modern  times,  and  which  gave  to  tlieir  voyages  the  character  of 
cruising  and  coasting  expeditions,  rather  than  that  of  adventurous  passages 
from  one  continent  to  another,  the  islands  which  hong  like  links  in  a  conti- 
nuous chain  from  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  and  connect  it  with  the  Asiatic 
shore,  will  then  assume  the  character  of  ports  or  emporiums  of  Attica. 

As  Greece  was  the  centre  of  the  civilized  world  of  antiquity,  so  was  Attica 
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the  ceatre  of  Greece;    and  as  tlie  climate   and  temperature  of  Hellas  was 
I     considered  to  be  more  favourable  than  that  of  any  other  country  of  Europe 

or  of  Asia  for  the  healthy  aud  vigorous  development  of  tlie  physical  and 

intellectual  faculties  of  man,  so  did  every  Hellenic  province  yield  in  these 

respects  to  the  superior  claims  of  the  Athenian  territory. 
Again ;    it  was  not  merely  aided  by  these 

natural  advantages,  which  arose  from  its  form, 

its  position,  and  its  climate :  the  very  defects, 

also,  nuder  which   this   country  laboured,   the 

very  difficuitieg  with  which  it  was  compelled  to 

struggle,  supplied   to  Attica  the  motives,  aud 

afforded  it  the  means,  for  availing  itself  in  the 
I        most  effectual   manner  of   those  benefits   aud 

privileges  with  which  Nature  bad  so  liberally 

endowed  it.     One  of  these  deficiencies  was  the 

barrenness  of  its  soil. 

The  geological  formation  of  Attica  is  primi- 
,    ,     tive  limestone :  on  its  uorthcru  froutier,  a  long 
I    I     ridge  of  mountains,  consisting  of  sucli  a  strati- 
fication, stretches  from  east  to  west :    a  range 

of  similar  character  bounds  it  on  the  west,  and 
i        in  the  interior  of  the  countiy  it  is  intersected 

with  hills,  from  north  to  south,  which  belong 

to  the  same  class. 

Hence  the  geographical  dimensions  of  Attica, 

limited  as  they  are,  must  be  reduced  within  a 

still  narrower  range,  when  we  consider  it  as  far 

as  it  is  available  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation.     In  this  respect,  its  superficial 

extent  canuot  be  rated  at  more  than  one-half  the  value  assigned  to  the  whole 

country. 

These  mountains  of  which  we  have  above  spoken,  are  either  bare  and 

nigged,  or  thinly  clad  with  scanty  vegetation  and  low  shrubs.     The  mountain 

pine  is  found  on  the  slopes  of  Laurcum :  the  steeps  of  Fabnes  and  Pente- 

ticus  are  sprinkled  over  with  the  dwarf  oak,  the  lentisk,  the  arbutus,  and 

the  bay.     But  the  hills  of  this  country  can  boast  few  timber-trees ;  they  serve 

to  afford  pasture  to  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  which  climb  among 
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liidr  sleep  rocks,  and  browse  upon  ilieir  meugre  herbage,  while  die  bnisli- 
wooil  funiislies  fuel  tu  tbe  iiiliubitiuits  uf  the  plain. 

While  siieh  in  the  tlinrncter  of  the  laoiinlaiiious  districts  of  tlie  p^o^■iuce, 
its  phiins  find  lowlands  cnnmit  liiy  a  much  better  claim  to  the  merit  of 
ffrlihty.  Ill  many  parts  of  them,  as  in  the  city  of  Athens  itself,  the  calca- 
reous rouk  projects  above  the  siirfuce,  or  is  scarcely  concealed  beneath  a  hglil 
covering  of  soil :  in  no  instance  do  tliey  possess  any  considerable  deposit  of 
iiUnvial  earth. 


The  plains  of  this  country  are  iirigated  by  few  sLreams,  which  are  rather 
to  be  callt^d  torrents  than  rivers ;  and  on  none  of  tliem  can  it  depend  for  a 
perennial  supply  of  water.  There  is  no  lake  within  its  limits.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  suggest  the  reason,  when  such  was  the  nature  of  the  soil,  ihat  the  Olive 
was  the  most  common,  and  also  the  most  valuable,  production  of  Attiea. 

Such,  then,  were  some  of  the  physical  defects  of  this  land.  But  these 
disadvantages,  for  such  in  fact  they  were  when  considered  in  themselves,  were 
abundantly  compensated  by  the  beneficial  effects  which  they  produced. 

The  sterility  of  Attica  drove  its  inhabitants  from  their  own  country.  It 
carried  them  abroad.     It  (illed  them  with  a  spirit  of  activity,  which  loved  to 
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face  danger,  and  to  grapple  with  difificulty  :  it  did  for  them,  what  the  wise  Voei 
says  was  done  for  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  World  by  its  Supreme  Ruler, 
who,  in  his  figurative  language,  first  agitated  the  sea  with  storms,  and  hid  fire, 
and  checked  the  streams  of  wine  which  flowed  abroad  in  the  golden  age,  and 
shook  the  honey  from  the  bough,  in  order  that  men  might  learn  the  arts  in  the 
stem  School  of  Necessity ;  it  told  them,  that  if  they  would  maintain  them- 
selves in  the  dignity  which  became  them,  they  must  regai*d  the  resources  of 
their  own  land  as  nothing,  and  those  of  other  countries  as  their  own. 

The  same  cause,  also,  while  it  inspired  them  with  an  ardent  desire  for 
bold  and  adventurous  enterprise,  and  thus  detached  them  from  the  tran- 
quil enjoyment  of  their  own  homes,  and  made  them  cosmopolites  ;  yet,  by 
another  influence  which  it  possessed,  it  called  them  back  with  a  feeling  of 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  scenes  and  recollections  of  the  country  of  their 
birth. 

For  it  arose  from  the  barrenness  of  her  soil,  as  her  greatest  historian 
observes,  that  Attica  had  always  been  exempt  from  the  revolutions  which  in 
early  times  agitated  the  other  countries  of  Greece ; — which  poured  over  their 
frontiers  the  changeful  floods  of  migratory  populations,  and  disturbed  the 
foundations  of  their  national  histor}',  and  confounded  the  civil  institutions  of 
the  former  occupants  of  the  soil. 

But  Attica,  secure  in  her  sterility,  boasted  that  her  land  had  never  been 
inundated  by  those  tides  of  immigration.  She  had  experienced  no  such 
change :  she  had  enjoyed  a  perpetual  calm.  The  race  of  her  inhabitants  had 
been  ever  the  same ;  nor  could  she  tell  whence  they  had  sprung ;  no  foreign 
land  had  sent  them.  She  traced  the  stream  of  her  population  in  a  backward 
course,  through  many  generations,  till  at  last  it  hid  itself,  like  one  of  her  own 
brooks,  in  the  recesses  of  her  own  soil. 

This  belief,  that  her  people  was  indigenous,  she  expressed  in  difierent  ways. 
She  intimated  it  in  the  figure  which  she  assigned  to  Cecrops,  the  heroic  Prince 
and  Progenitor  of  her  primaeval  inhabitants.  She  represented  him  as  com- 
bining in  his  person  a  double  character :  while  the  higher  parts  of  his  body 
were  those  of  a  man  and  a  king,  the  8ei*pentine  folds  in  which  it  was  termi- 
natedy  declared  his  extraction  from  the  earth.  The  Cicadee  of  gold,  which  she 
braided  in  her  hair,  were  intended  to  denote  the  same  idea :  they  signified,  that 
the  natives  of  Attica  emerged  from  the  soil  upon  which  they  sung,  and  which 
was  believed  to  feed  them  with  its  dew. 
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'I'ho  i)tini.'li[iit.'[it  of  tlie  iiihiihiliiiits  of  tliU  couniry  to  tlieir  ovrii  land  wiis 
(.■Iievifilieil  luid  sireiifjilifiicd  by  tijis  cret'd;  ilipy  glurbd  in  bi'inp  natives  nf 
)iilli4  and  jiltiin!*  wliit-li  im  onu  Iiiid  t;ver  occiipied  but  tliemRelves,  and  in  which 
they  had  dwelt  from  a  pcniid  iif  (lie  remotest  iinliqnity :  and  tliiis  the  barren- 
ness of  tlieir  soil,  wliile  it  nrfji'd  tliera  to  fi>rfi(^i  lands  on  ndventiircs  of 
i-ommone  or  of  eomiufsr,  l)r<mj,'lii  (licm  luuk  to  tlieir  own  home  with  emotions 
of  j)atri()tio  entlinsiaiim ;  it  led  tlieni  to  rcfifard  ihemselves  as  citizens  of  nil 
tlie  dvili/.ed  coiinliien  of  the  globe ;  bnt  it  also  made  tliem  conwider  those 
coniitries  us  Iribiilinr  eolcmies  of  Attica. 

Sueli,  then,  were  some  of  the  circumstances  which  pave  to  this  small  pro- 
vince the  dignity  and  importance  whidi  it  enjoyed  among  ihe  nations  of  tlie 
world :  occiisions  will  arise  liei-enfter  of  noticing  some  other  particulars  which 
conduced  to  the  same  end,  in  the  course  of  Ihe  observations  which  will  be 
made  on  the  principal  sites  and  geographical  features  whicli  distinguish  it. 


For  this  purpose  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  that  mountain  which  we 
have  already  described  as  the  northern  frontier  of  Attica.  This  is  Mount 
Pauses.  It  separates  the  Athenian  plain  from  the  valley  of  Bteotia  by  a 
rocky  barrier,  which  extends  from  ilie  eastern  termination  of  Cithwron  to  the 
coast  of  the  Euripus.  On  the  west,  this  plain  is  bounded  by  a  ridge  of  which 
the  principal  summit  is  Mount  ^galeos,  and  which  stretches  southward 
from  Mount  Pomes  to  the  Bay  of  Sulamis :  its  eastern  limit  is  formed  by  the 
two  mountains,  Pentelicus  on  the  north  and  Hymettns  on  the  eoutli ;  the 
latter  of  which  sinks  into  the  sea  on  the  east,  in  the  same  manner  as  Mount 
^galeos  does  on  the  west. 

Thus,  as  the  City  of  Athens  was  protected  from  external  aggression,  and 
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connected  with  the  sea  by  menus  of  its  long  walls, — na  they  were  calletl, — 
wliii:h  stretched  from  the  town  to  its  harbours,  so  wna  the  Plain  of  Athens 
defended  from  invasion  and  mtiintained  in  communication  with  the  const  by 
its  own  Long  Walls — that  is,  by  its  mountain  bulwarks, — namely,  by  Pames 
and  iEgiJeos  ou  the  west,  and  by  Penlelicus  and  Hymettus  on  the  east ;  and 
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thus  the  hand  of  Nature  effected  for  ihe  Plain  what  was  done  for  ihc  Otipiial 
of  Attica  by  tlie  geniut*  of  C'imon  and  of  Pericles. 

In  our  survey  of  the  Geography  of  Attica,  we  propose  to  pni-sue  this 
mountain  range  from  its  sontli-western  exUtmity  on  the  const,  and  lo  tnice  its 
course  in  a  northerly  direction  till  we  amve  at  the  point  from  wliich  it  begins 
to  descend  to  the  south.  We  shall  tlicn  follow  the  enslern  ridge  in  a  contraiy 
direction  till  we  reach  the  sea  again,  nl  the  soutli-east  corner  of  the  Ailitiiion 
plain.  In  other  words,  we  shall  ascend  northward  from  the  sen  by  the 
western,  and  descend  to  it  southward  by  the  eastern  of  these  two  Long  Walls 
of  Hills  which  have  been  described. 

With  this  view,  we  shall  take  our  station  at  the  southern  dei'livity  of 
Thiount  ^galeos. 

From  this  point  we  overlook  the  Gulf  and  Island  of  Salamis,  which  he 
beneath  us  ou  the  south.     The  hill,  on  which  we  stand,  is  now  bare  ond 
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(lesoliite ;  the  gulf  is  vttcnnt  an<I  still ;  tlie  iBland  presents  do  objects  to 
attract  the  eyo,  except  a  few  cottages,  and  one  or  two  small  cliurches  which 
are  scattered  among  the  vineyards  of  Ambelakia,  the  village  which  now 
occapies  tlie  sit*  of  the  ancient  city  of  Salamia. 

But  it  was  on  tliia  spot  where  we  now  are,  in  the  month  of  September  of 
the  year  B.C.  4S0,  on  a  day  of  momentous  importance  to  the  fortunes  of  Greece 
and  of  the  civilized  world,  that  the  great  King  of  Persia,  Xerxes,  sat  and 
looked  down  upon  the  island  and  upon  the  gulf,  and  all  the  natural  objects 
which  we  now  see.     It  was  here  that  he  viewed  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

In  the  Straits  helow  him,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf,  or  that  nearest 
to  himself,  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  and  in  all  the  pageantry  of  Oriental 
splendour,  with  all  their  variety  of  national  equipment,  and  in  all  the  pride  of 
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ftDticipated  victory,  that  immense  Armada  nhich  he  had  mustered  from  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  of  Ionia,  from  Cyprus  and  Caria,  from 
Phtenicia  and  from  Egj-pt,  and  from  every  quarter  of  his  vast  dominions. 
The  whole  maritime  force  of  the  East  was  there,  lying  at  the  feet  of  their 
sovereign,  and  about  to  engage  in  his  cause. 

Opposite  to  them,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Strait,  and  lining  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Island  of  Salamis,  lay  the  combined  navy  of  Athena,  .lEgina,  and 
Sparta.  It  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  ten  ships,  while  those  of  their 
opponents  amounted  to  more  than  one  thousand  vessels.  But  the  Greeks 
had  amongst  them  men  second  to  none,  in  wisdom,  genius,  and  valour. 
While  Xerxes  sat  and  encouraged  his  Persians,  Themistocles  fought  and 
commanded  the  Greeks.  On  the  islet  of  Psyttalea,  at  the  southern  entrance 
of  the  Straits,  was  Aristides :  mixed  in  the  battle  were  men  such  as  Ameinias 
and  his  brother  the  poet  ^schylus,  who  afterwards  celebrated  in  verse  the 
deeds  of  his  country  at  Salamis :  and  besides  all  these,  the  eye  of  imaginative 
faith  beheld  the  majestic  forms  of  the  old  Macidue,  the  divinized  heroes  of 
£gina  and  of  Salamis, — of  Ajax  and  Teucer  and  Achilles, — who  had  been 
implored  with  solemn  entreaties  to  assist  their  descendants ;  and  they  were 
seen  coming  to  the  conflict,  clad  in  the  armour  with  which  they  fought  at 
Troy,  animating  their  own  countrymen,  and*  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  Barbarians. 

The  Sea,  too, — the  Wind,  and  even  the  Place  itself,  in  which,  on  account 
of  its  narrow  and  confined  limits,  the  vaet  numbers  of  the  Persian  army  embar- 
rassed and  crippled  themselves, — all  these  elements  of  nature  were  powerful 
allies  which  fought  for  Athens  and  for  Greece. 

These,  then,  were  the  objects  which  Xerxes  saw  from  the  station  which  he 
occupied  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  j£galeos.  He  sate  there,  attired 
in  his  royal  robes,  on  a  Throne  of  gold  supported  by  silver  feet :  around  him. 
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while  he  viewed  the  battle,  were  his  princes  and  courtiers  from  Susa  and 
Babylon  and  Ecbatana ;  on  each  side  stood  the  Secretaries  of  the  King,  with 
pens  and  tablets  in  their  hands,  noting  down  the  names  of  those  Persian 
combatants  wlio  were  observed  to  distinguish  themselves  by  any  act  of  remark- 
able courage  in  the  conflict,  and  recording  tliem  as  worthy  of  future  honour 
and  reward,  to  be  received  at  the  bund  of  tlie  Monarch,  who  relied  on  victory 
as  sure. 

From  this  spot,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  Xerxes  heard  the  war-song 
of  the  Greeks  proceeding  to  the  figJit,  and  the  echo  of  the  island  rocks  which 
responded  to  the  martial  pcean.  This  sound  was  followed  by  the  splash  of 
their  oars  beating  the  wave  in  regular  order,  and  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  whole  navy  moving  onward  in  a  compact  body,  cheering  the  Sons  of 
Greece,  with  one  heart  and  tongue,  and  exhorting  them  to  go  to  the  battle 
and  free  their  country,  their  children,  their  wives,  the  temples  of  their  gods 
and  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors  ;  for  all  was  now  at  stake. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  saw  the  surface  of  the  Gulf  covered 
with  the  wreck  of  his  vessels  and  with  the  corpses  of  his  men ;  he  beheld 
the  flower  of  his  army  mowed  down  before  his  eyes  in  the  little  island  of 
Psyttalea,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  channel,  where  he  had  placed  them 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  tho»  escape  of  the  Greeks. 

This  sight  he  could  not  endure :  he  groaned  deeply,  rent  his  clothes,  and 
rushed  from  his  throne  of  gold  in  an  agony  of  grief.  Such  was  the  conclusion 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis.  The  throne  of  the  Persian  King,  having  become 
the  spoil  of  the  conquerors,  was  dedicated  as  a  thank-offering  to  Minerva, 
and  was  preserved  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  together  with  the  sword  which 
was  taken  from  Mardonius  the  Persian  General  at  the  battle  of  Plataea. 

We  proceed  from  this  point,  about  five  miles  northward,  along  the  same 
ridge,  till  we  fall  into  the  road  which  crosses  the  mountain  of  iEgaleos  in  its 
way  westward  to  Eleusis,  which  lies  on  the  coast,  and  is  situated  at  a  distance 
from  Athens  of  about  eleven  miles.  At  a  short  space  before  its  arrival  at 
Eleusis,  it  pursues  the  southern  edge  of  the  Thriasian  plain. 

A  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  when  the  terra-firma  of  Attica  was 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  their  ships,  or  had  fled 
for  an  asylum  to  the  shores  of  Salamis  and  Tkcezen,  and  when  their  country 
was  occupied  by  the  forces  of  Xerxes,  two  persons  in  the  Persian  army,  who 
were  then  standing  in  this  plain,  beheld  a  cloud  of  dust  coming  from  Eleusis. 


a^ 


It  appeared  to  them  to  be  issuing  from  tlmt  city,  and  to  nrise  from  n  proces- 
sion which  they  supposed  might  amount  in  nurabera  to  thirty  tliousaud  men. 


Presently  tbey  heard  a  sound,  as  if  uttered  by  a  chorus  of  voices  proceeding 
from  the  same  quarter.  One  of  them  who  was  acquainted  nitli  tlie  strains  used 
on  such  occasions,  declared  to  his  companion  that  the  sound  wltich  tliey  then 
heard  was  no  other  than  tlie  hymn  which  was  usually  sung  in  honour  of  the 
mystic  Bacchus,  when  his  statue  was  carried — as  it  was  on  this  anniversary — 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  aud  again  from  Eleusis  to  Athens,  at  the  time  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  ;  and  that  this  procession,  from  which 
tbe  dust  now  floated  along  the  coast,  and  filled  the  nir  before  thcro,  and 
whose  united  voices  rose  to  the  aty,  was  coming  from  tlie  city  of  Ceres,  on 
its  return  from  Athens,  after  the  celebration  of  that  ceremony.  As  Attica  was 
now  abandoned  by  the  Greeks,  this  appearance  seemed  more  than  human. 
He  foretold,  at  the  same  time,  tltat  if  the  dust  and  sound  moved  toward 
Salamia,  the  Gods  themselves  were  coming  to  fight  against  the  Great  King, 
nud  that  the  destruction  of  his  host  was  inevitable. 
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The  road  od  which  this  proceasion  then  seemed  to  move,  and  to  which  we 
fihnll  digress  from  our  Diountain  position  fur  a  short  time,  in  our  way  to 
Eleusis,  the  place  from  wliiuh  it  appeared  to  come,  is  in  some  respects  the 
most  remarkable  in  Greece.  It  witnessed,  year  by  year,  in  the  autiimDul 
season,  the  solemnity  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  Along  it  at  that  time, 
on  the  sixth  day  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  figure  of  Bacchus, — not  the 
Theban  deity,  but  the  youthful  sod  of  Ceres  and  the  giver  of  the  vine  to  man, 
— crowned  with  a  chapiet  of  myrtle,  and  holding  a  torch  in  his  hand,  was 
carried  in  procession ;  he  was  followed  over  hill  and  plain  by  thousands  of 
worshippers,  clad  in  festal  attire,  wearing  garlands  of  leaves  of  the  ivy,  and 
chanting  his  praises  in  strains  of  harmonious  adoration. 

The  stone  pavement  of  the  ancient  road  which  this  processioii  followed, 
still  remains  entire  in  some  parts  of  the  plain  near  the  sea-coast;  on  its 
surface  the  tracks  of  the  wheels  which  passed  over  it  in  former  days  are  yet 
visible.  They  remind  us  of  the  slow  trains  of  Eleusinian  care  in  which  the 
women  of  Alliens  were  conveyed  along  it  from  their  own  city  to  that  of  Elensis. 
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But  not  merely  the  women  of  Athens, — the  mothers  of  Miltiades,  of 
Cimon,  of  Themistocles,  and  of  Pericles, — not  only  have  the  youth  and  men 
of  that  city  passed  over  this  paved  way,  to  visit  and  participate  in  the  most 
august  ceremony  of  the  heathen  world ;  these  stones  have  also  been  trodden 
by  the  feet  of  her  poets,  her  statesmen,  and  her  philosophers,  all  tending  to 
the  same  place,  and  on  the  same  errand ;  and  not  merely  have  they  been 
traversed  by  them,  but  also  by  Kings  and  Princes,  by  Satraps  of  Asia  and  by 
Monarohs  of  Egypt,  by  Consuls  and  Preetors  of  Rome,  and  by  her  wise, 
and  eloquent,  and  learned  men, — ^by  her  Augustus  Coesars,  her  Ciceros, 
her  Horaces,  and  her  Virgils, — going,  on  their  way  to  Eleusis  to  pay  their 
homage  to  the  awful  Deities  of  that  place,  and  to  receive,  as  they  believed, 
by  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  their  worship,  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the 
most  abstruse  and  perplexing  questions  which  could  be  presented  to  the  intel- 
lect of  Man,  and  also  a  fuller  assurance  of  their  own  felicity  in  the  present  and 
future  world. 

This  road  on  which  we  are  now  travelling  presents  a  remarkable  contrast 
in  character,  scenery,  and  circumstances,  to  that  of  the  Capital  of  Italy  which 
bore  the  same  name  as  this  which  leads  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  Let  the 
Sacred  Way  of  Athens  be  compared  with  the  Sacred  Way  of  Rome.  These 
two  roads  are,  as  it  were,  representations  of  the  peculiar  character,  genius,  and 
influence  of  tlie  people  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  Each  of  them 
exhibits  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  spectator  traversing  them,  tlie  objects 
which  would  be  selected  as  the  most  appropriate  characteristics  of  the  pursuits 
and  tastes,  the  qualifications  and  the  achievements,  by  which  the  two  Nations 
were  more  peculiarly  distinguished. 

The  Via  Sacra  of  Rome  starts  from  the  Colosseum  ;  it  passes  under  Arches 
of  Triumph ;  it  traverses  the  Roman  Forum,  and  terminates  in  the  Capitol. 
Thus  it  begins  its  course  with  pointing  to  the  scene  of  the  gladiatorial  shows 
which  afforded  a  savage  pleasure  to  the  assembled  thousands  of  the  imperial 
city  in  that  vast  Amphitheatre,  that  splendid  shame  of  Rome.  By  the 
triumphal  arches  which  span  it,  it  refers  to  the  military  conquests  which 
gained  for  Rome  the  title  of  Mistress  of  the  World ;  it  speaks  of  the  cars  of 
the  conqueror,  of  the  chains  of  the  captives  who  passed  over  it;  of  the 
triumphal  processions  of  victorious  armies  which  moved  along  it,  laden  with 
spoil  and  decorated  with  trophies  won  from  the  most  distant  regions  of  the 
earth.     Again,  the  Rostra  and  Senate  House  of  the  Forum  through  which  it 
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pnsses,  supply  a  memorial  of  the  grave  eloquence  and  dignified  wisdom  wliich 
controlled  the  peo])le  and  guided  the  senate  of  Rome  ;  of  that  eloquence 
and  wisdom  which  governed  provinces,  and  ratified  peace,  and  dictated  laws, 
and  indited  rescripts  to  foreign  kings  and  nations ;  and,  lastly,  from  the 
summit  of  the  Capitol, — whither  all  these  triumphal  processions  tmided,  as  to 
the  goal  and  limit  of  their  course,  to  offer  prayers  and  spoil  and  thanks,  after 
their  victories,  to  the  Capitoline  Jove, — a  voice  seems  audibly  to  declare 
that  the  consummation  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  Rome  was  Milit^iry 
Glory; — that  conquest  and  empire  were  her  Mysteries;  that  they  were  the 
Temple  to  which  she  marched  along  her  Sacred  Way ;  that  this  was  the  initia- 
tion by  which  she  raised  herself  above  the  nations  of  the  earth, — this  the 
Apotheosis  by  which  she  became  partaker  of  the  immortal  dignity  of  her  own 
Deities. 

But  the  Sacred  Way  which  led  from  Athens  to  Eleusis  was  of  a  very 
different  character.  It  issued  fi*om  the  western  and  principal  gate  of  the 
Athenian  city  into  the  most  beautiful  of  her  subuibs ;  here,  in  the  Cei'ameicus, 
as  it  was  called,  were  the  mcmuments  of  her  great  men, — monuments  decorated 
with  the  ornaments  of  poetry  and  of  sculpture.  Among  these  monuments  the 
funeral  orations  were  spoken  over  the  graves  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  their 
country's  cause,  whicli  made  their  fate  an  object  of  congratulation  rather  than 
of  grief  to  their  survivors  and  friends.  It  then  pursued  its  course  through  the 
Olive  Groves  of  Plato  and  the  Academy;  it  crossed  the  stream  of  the  Cephissus  ; 
it  mounted  the  hill  of  iligaleos  ;  it  passed  by  the  temples  of  Apollo  and  Venus, 
and  descended  into  the  Sacred  Plain  ;  it  ran  through  a  long  avenue  skirted 
by  the  tombs  of  priests,  and  poets,  and  philosophers ;  it  coasted  the  Bay  of 
Eleusis,  which, — girt  as  it  is  on  all  sides  by  majestic  mountains,  except  where 
two  narrow  channels  on  the  ea«t  and  west  side  of  the  Bay  forms  the  Island  of 
Salamis, — presents  the  appeai'ance  of  a  beautiful  lake.  At  length,  in  the  termi- 
nation of  its  course,  the  Sacred  Way  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  ample  hill  of 
Elelisis,  crowned  witli  mjuble  porticoes  and  spacious  courts,  and  with  the 
stupendous  pile  of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  celebrated  as  the  work  of  the  most 
skilful  ardiitects,  alike  venerable  for  its  sanctity  and  its  mysteries,  and 
claiming  for  Eleusis  the  title  of  the  religious  Capital  of  Greece.  In  its  course 
it  had  passed  within  sight  of  Colonus  on  the  right,  and  of  Salamis  on  the  left, 
one  the  birth-place  of  Sophocles,  and  tlie  other  that  of  Euripides;  and  it 
ended  at  Eleusis,  which  was  the  native  citv  of  -^schvlus. 
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Thus  did  the  Sacred  Way,  in  its  commencement,  its  career,  and  its  conclu- 
sion, make  an  appeal  to  those  peculiar  objects  both  of  nature  and  of  art  which 
obtained  for  Athens  a  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  supremacy  over  the 
nations  of  the  world,  of  greater  extent  and  permanence  tlian  that  military  sway 
which  was  exercised  over  them  by  the  invincible  arms  of  Rome.     Few  vestiges 


now  remain  of  the  temple  of  Ceees  at  Eleubis,  It  stood  on  an  elevated  plat^ 
form  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  rock  on  which  the  city  was  built.  It  was 
approached  by  a  portico  similar  to  that  at  the  western  side  of  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens.  Thus  these  two  Fropvl.£a,  which  were  due  to  the  administration  of 
Pericles,  looked  towards  each  other.  The  entrance  through  this  vestibule  led 
to  another  of  smaller  dimensions,  which  opened  into  a  vast  inclosure,  in  which 
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tliu  U'liiijle  itself  stoix],  wliidi  wnss  one  of  tlie  Inrgt'St  in  Greece.  It  was  fneed 
on  till-  soiitli  liy  II  iniriicij  ol',  twelve  fwliiiiiiis,  iind  tlie  iiitL'i-jor  of  the  ccllft  was 
ilividc'd  by  t'tmr  iow«  orpilliu-s  punillel  to  t'at-li  otlier  and  to  llie  portico,  niul  on 
wlii.di  llie  iMof  of  tliu  fiiliiic  whs  siipiiorted. 


jEsehylus  was  summoned  before  tlie  religious  tribunal  of  llie  Aroopngus  iit 
Alliens,  on  n  cliarge  of  having  divulged,  in  one  of  his  drtunns,  the  secrets  which 
were  revealed  to  the  initiated  in  lliia  place;  the  traveller  Pniisnnias  was  cau- 
tioned in  a  dream,  not  to  communicate  the  information  he  received  here  re- 
specting the  mystical  signification  of  some  of  the  objects  of  adoration  at 
Eleiisis;  and  the  expressions  of  Horace  on  the  same  subject  appear  to  be 
another  indication  of  the  awe  with  which  men  shrunk  in  those  days  from  the 
sacrilege,  of  which  he  wlio  made  such  revelations  was  supposed  to  be  guilty. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  a  vain  and  presumptuous  enterprise  to  attempt  to 
describe  at  this  time  what  they  who  coiild  best  tell  were  least  willing  to  express. 

But  some  of  the  external  circumstances  which  attended  the  celebmtiou  of 
the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  are  not  involved  in  the  same  obscurity.  We  are  still 
enabled,  while  standing  within  the  sacred  inclosure,  and  on  the  marble  pave- 
ment of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  to  revive  in  oui*  minds  and  describe  some  of  the 
scenes  which  gave  to  this  place,  in  ancient  times,  a  sc^emnity  and  a  splendour. 
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the  impression  of  which  was  never  erased  from  the  memory  of  those  who  had 
once  felt  its  influence. 

The  fifth  day  of  the  Sacred  Festival  was  distinguished  by  a  magnificent 
procession  of  the  initiated,  who  were  clad  in  purple  robes,  and  bore  on  their 
heads  crowns  of  myrtle :  the  Priests  led  the  way  into  the  interior  of  the  temple 
through  the  southern  portico  which  has  been  described.  The  Worshippers 
followed  in  pairs,  each  bearing  a  torch,  and  in  solemn  silence.  But  the  evening 
of  the  tenth  day  of  this  august  pageant  was  the  most  remarkable:  it  brought 
with  it  the  consummation  of  the  mystic  ceremonies.  On  tliis  day  the  initiated 
were  admitted  for  the  first  time  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  which  the 
Mysteries  conferred.  Having  gone  through  the  previous  rites  of  fasting  and 
of  purification,  they  were  clad  in  the  sacred  fawn-skin,  and  led  at  even-tide  into 
the  vestibule  of  the  Temple.  The  doors  of  the  building  itself  were  as  yet 
closed.  Then  the  profane  were  commanded  by  the  priests,  with  a  loud  voice, 
to  retire.  The  worshippers  remained  alone.  Presently  strange  sounds  were 
heard ;  apparitions  of  dying  men  were  seen ;  lightnings  flashed  through 
the  thick  darkness  in  which  they  were  enveloped,  and  thunders  rolled 
around  them ;  light  and  gloom  succeeded  each  other  with  rapid  interchange. 
After  these  preliminaries,  the  folding  doors  of  the  Temple  were  thrown  open. 
Its  interior  shone  with  one  blaze  of  light.  The  votaries — whose  senses  were 
entranced  in  a  visionary  dream — were  then  led  to  tlie  feet  of  the  Statue  of  the 
Goddess,  which  was  clad  in  the  most  gorgeous  attire;  in  this  presence  their 
temples  were  encircled  by  the  hands  of  the  priests  with  the  sacred  wreath  of 
myrtle,  which  was  intended  to  direct  their  thoughts  to  the  myrtle  groves  of  the 
blessed,  in  those  happy  isles,  to  which  they  would  be  carried  after  death  :  their 
eves  were  dazzled  with  vivid  and  beautiful  colours,  and  their  ears  charmed 
with  melodious  sounds,  rendered  more  enchanting  to  their  senses  by  their 
contrast  with  those  appalling  and  ghastly  objects  which  had  just  before  been 
exhibited  to  them.  They  were  now  admitted  to  behold  visions  of  the 
Creation  of  the  Universe,  to  see  the  workings  of  the  divine  agency  by  which 
the  machine  of  the  world  was  regulated  and  controlled,  to  contemplate  the  state 
of  society  which  prevailed  upon  the  earth  before  the  visit  of  Ceres  to  Attica, 
and  to  witness  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  of  sound  laws,  and  of  gentle 
manners,  which  followed  the  steps  of  the  goddess;  to  recognize  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  as  typified  by  the  concealment  of  com  sown  in  the  earth,  by 
its  revival  in  the  green  blade,  and  by  its  full  ripeness  in  the  golden  Jiarvest ; 
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or,  ns  the  same  idea  was  otherwise  expressed,  by  tlie  abduction  of  Proserpine, 
tlie  daughter  of  Ceres,  to  the  ref,'ioii  of  darkness,  in  order  tliat  she  might  pass 
six  montlis  benenth  the  earth,  and  then  rise  again  to  spend  on  equal  time  in  the 
renlins  of  iiglit  and  joy.  They  were  then  invited  to  view  the  spectacle  of 
that  happy  state  in  whieh  tliey  themselves,  the  initiated,  were  to  exist  here- 
after. Tiiese  revehiiioiis  disphiyed  the  greatest  happiness  to  which,  it  was 
imagined,  man  could  aspire  in  this  life,  and  assured  him  of  such  bliss  as 
nothing  eouhl  exceed  or  diminish,  in  the  next. 

We  retrace  our  steps  eastward  to  our  station  on  Mount  jEgaleos,  and,  pur- 
suing its  range  in  a  northerly  direction,  we  arrive  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  plain  of  Athens,  and  at  the  rood  which  leads  from  it  into  Boeotia  through  a 
narrow  defile  formed  by  Mount  ^Igaleos  on  the  south,  and  Pumes  on  the 


north.      The  pass  of  Phyle  is  one  of  savage  grandeur: — rocks  and  trees,  and 
torrents,  mingled  in  wild  confusion. 

The  fortress  which  guarded  tliis  pass,  still  preserves  its  ancient  name ;  it 
hangs  over  one  of  the  numerous  precipices  of  the  defile,  adding  not  a  little 
to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  scene.  Its  walls  and  towers  still  remain  in  nearly 
the  same  state  as  when,  in  the  month  of  September,  B.C.  404,  it  received 
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the  future  deliverer  of  Athene,  Thrasybulus,  who  was  here  besieged  by  his 
oppoDent9,  and  sallied  forth  from  its  gates  with  a  small  force  to  eject  tlie 
Thirty  Tyrants  from  the  city,  and  to  raise  Athens  from  the  state  of  degradation 
to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  the  Lacedemonians  at  the  close  of  the  Felo- 
ponnesian  war.  From  the  lofty  eminence  on  which  this  castle  stands,  the  eye 
enjoys  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  Plain  and  Citadel  of  Athens, — from  wliich 
Phyle  is  distant  about  ten  miles — objects  which,  thus  presented  to  their  gaze, 
doubtless  inspired  Thrasybulus  and  his  followers  with  patriotism  and  courage, 
and  stimulated  them  with  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  liberate  their  country  from 
the  unworthy  bondage  in  which  it  was  enthralled. 

From  Phyle,  Thrasybulus  descended  into  the  Athenian  Plain,  with  a  band 
of  seven  hundred  men.  His  first  aim  was  the  town  of  Achaun*;,  which 
lies  at  the  south-east  of  that  fortress.   It  is  six  miles  from  Athens,  and  was  the 


largest  and  most  important  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  Demi,  or 
Boroughs,  of  Attica,  Here  he  defeated  his  antagonists;  this  victory  enabled 
him  to  proceed  witliout  interruption  to  the  harbour  of  Athens,  the  Pineus,  from 
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which  he  expelled  the  forces  of  the  Tyrants,  and  was  thus  furnished  with  the 
means  of  effecting  an  entrance  into  the  city,  and  of  rescuing  it  from  their  hands. 

The  name  of  Achanite  is  connected  with  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  agree- 
able of  the  surviving  productions  of  the  great  comic  poet  of  Athens.  Its  size 
and  its  situation, — the  former  placing  it,  as  has  been  said,  at  tlie  head  of  the 
municipal  towns  of  Attica,  the  latter  exposing  it  to  aggression  from  all  the 
routes  which  led  the  Lacedtemonians  across  the  Athenian  frontier,  and  which 
converged,  as  it  were,  at  the  walls  of  Achamae, — were  no  doubt  the  reasons 
which  suggested  to  Aristophanes  the  choice  of  inhabitants  of  A  eh  am  ce  as  fit 
representatives  of  the  sufferings  which  were  undergone  by  the  agricultural 
population  of  his  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
which  the  citizens  of  this  place  were  so  eager  to  avenge.  The  view  which  is 
presented  to  us  from  our  position  at  Phyle,  reminds  us  very  significantly  of 
the  particular  privations  which  were  sustained  by  them,  when  compelled,  as 
they  then  were,  to  quit  their  farms  and  homes,  and  to  take  up  their  abode  in 
confined  dwellings  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  shows  us,  beneath  this  hill, 
the  vineyards  which  they  cultivated,  which  supplied  them  with  occupation  and 
refreshment,  and  which  were  rudely  laid  waste  by  the  violence  of  the  invader : 
it  exhibits  to  us  the  farms  which  furnished  them  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  it  shows  us  the  site  of  the  rural  shrines  and  altara  before  which,  at  the 
season  of  the  vintage,  or  of  harvest,  they  paid  their  grateful  homage  to  the 
protecting  Deities  of  the  soil ;  and  we  look  upwards  towards  the  mountain 
which  they  often  ascended,  to  collect  among  its  thickets  the  freight  of  holm- 
oak,  lentisk,  and  other  brushwood,  which  formed,  when  converted  into  char- 
coal, an  important  object  to  the  Achamians  of  traffic  and  of  use. 

Resuming  our  position  on  Mount  Fames,  we  pursue  our  couise  along  the 
ridge  of  that  mountain  in  an  easterly  direction.  We  ai*e  now  following  the 
line  of  the  northern  frontier  of  Attica.  To  compare  prntJler  things  with  great. 
Mount  Fames  was  to  this  country  what  the  Alps  are  to  Italy.  But  not  merely 
was  this  mountain  range  a  line  of  natural  demarcation,  which  severed  the  land 
of  Attica  on  the  south  from  the  vale  of  Boeotia  on  the  north — so  that  in  all 
the  political  revolutions  which  this  country  underwent  during  the  period  of 
its  independence,  this  distinction  was  never  erased — but  also,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  it  served,  if  we  may  so  say,  as  one  of  the  degrees  or  parallels  of 
latitude  which  were  drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  intellectual  Map  of  Greece. 
It  was  like  a  long  and  lofty  Wall  built  in  a  beautiful  garden,  and  stretching 
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from  east  to  west,  aloDg  and  up  the  south  side  of  which  fniit-treee  and  flower- 
iug  plani^  are  Uained,  which  deck  it  with  their  bright  blossoms  of  white,  red, 
and  purple,  with  their  luxuriant  foliage,  iind  their  golden  produce,  all  of  which 
ore  reudered  more  beautiful  by  the  cheerfulness  of  the  sun  beaming  upon  them 
in  full  lustre  ;  while  the  north  side  of  the  same  wall  is  cold  and  blank.  So, 
while  in  Attica,  on  the  south  side  of  Mount  Fames,  the  intellect  of  man 
flowered  and  ripened,  as  it  were,  in  a  Pheacian  garden,  teeming  with  mental 
produce,  and  flourishing  in  a  perpetual  spring — on  the  other  side  of  tlie  same 
hill  the  picture  was  reversed,     Boeotia,  the  country  on  the  north  of  Mount 
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Pflmea,  was  as  remarkable  for  its  intellectual  barrenness,  as  Attica  was  for  its 
intellectual  fertility :  Attica  was  synonymous  with  intelligence,  Boeotia  was 
proverbial  for  its  reverse.  But  in  respect  of  physical  fecundity,  Attica 
was  far  inferior  to  Boeotia.  It  seemed  as  if  Nature,  which  made  Attica  a 
country  of  sterile  hills  and  cliffs,  and  gave  rich  fields  and  pastures  to  Boeotia, 
had  desired  to  adjust  the  balance,  by  denying  intellectual  wealth  in  the  one 
case,  where  she  had  conferred  physical,  and  by  compensating  for  the  absence 
of  physical,  by  the  abundance  of  intellectual,  in  the  other. 
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Aristophanes,  in  bis  Play  of  the  NEPHELi«,  brings  his  goddesses,  the 
Clouds,  from  the  heights  of  Mount  Ptimes,  when,  in  compliance  with  the 
invocation  of  Socrates,  they  descend  to  visit  the  earth.  Quitting  their  aerial 
station  on  this  lofty  mountain,  they  soar  over  the  Athenian  Plain,  they  float 
across  the  peaked  hill  of  Lycabettus,  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  tlie 
city,  and  above  the  town  itself,  and  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  they  fly  over 
the  Parthenon,  and  at  last  alight  on  the  stage  of  the  Theatre,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  citadel.  Before  they  commence  their  flight,  they  join  their  voices 
in  a  choral  strain,  replete  with  poetical  beauty,  which  furnishes  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  poet  who  composed  it  might  have  been  as  distinguished  for 
lyrical,  as  he  was  for  his  dramatic  excellence  ;  that,  in  a  word,  he  might  have 
been  a  Pindar,  if  he  had  not  been  an  Aristophanes. 

While  listening  to  the  beautiful  language  and  melodious  harmony  of  this 
song,  the  audience  might  almost  imagine  itself  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
elevated  position  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  those  who  united  in  giving 
it  utterance;  and  thence  it  might  seem  to  contemplate  the  noble  and  fair 
spectacles  which  they  there  see  and  describe.  With  the  Chorus  of  Clouds, 
it  might  suppose  itself  looking  down  upon  the  objects  of  which  they  speak 
as  then  visible  to  themselves — to  see  the  land  of  Pallas  stretched  out  below 
them,  and  the  lofty  Temples  and  Statues  of  Athens  at  their  feet ;  to  trace  the 
long  trains  of  worshippers  in  festal  array  traversing  the  hills  to  tlie  Sacred 
Mysteries  of  Eleusis ;  to  follow  the  sacred  processions  winding  through  the 
streets  to  the  Acropolis  of  the  Athenian  city ;  to  witness  the  banquets  and 
sacrifices  on  solemn  holidavs ;  to  behold  the  crowds  seated  in  the  Theatre 
at  the  beginning  of  spring,  witnessing  the  dances  and  listening  to  the  melodies 
which  there  gave  an  additional  charm  to  that  season  of  festivity  and  joy. 

Mount  Panics  was  the  natural  barrier  which  protected  the  Athenian  terri- 
tory from  foreign  invasion  on  the  north.  But,  as  a  military  fortress,  when  it 
falls  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  becomes  the  cause  of  danger  to  those  whom 
it  was  before  accustomed  to  defend,  so  this  mountain,  when  the  foes  of  Attica 
had  obtained  possession  of  a  stronghold  upon  it,  proved  as  much  fraught  with 
peril  to  the  Athenians,  as  it  had  before  been  productive  of  advantage. 

Pursuing  our  course  eastward  along  its  heights,  we  arrive  at  a  point,  about 
ten  miles  distant  from  the  fortress  of  Phyle,  above  described,  and  discover  the 
ruins  of  some  ancient  walls  on  a  circular  and  isolated  hill,  near  the  little 
village  of  Tatoi,  and  which  projects  from  the  mountain  where  wo  now  are. 
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It  Stands  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Athen?,  and  is 
clearly  visible  from  it.     It  also  commimds  a  view  of  the  whole  Athenian  plain. 

These  ruined  walls  of  which  we  speak  are  the  remains  of  the  celebrated 
fortress  of  Decelea.  In  the  year  B.C.  413,  the  nineteenth  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  this  hill  was  fortified  by  the  Lacedtemonians,  at  the  instigation  of 
Alcibiades,  and  under  the  command  of  their  general,  Agis.  From  that  time 
forth  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  they  remained  during  the  winter  months 
within  the  Athenian  frontier,  instead  of  retiring  from  it  at  that  season,  as  they 
had  formerly  done  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  invade  it  again  at  the 
commencement  of  spring. 

The  particular  position  also  which  they  occupied  on  this  eminence  of  Mount 
Fames,  famished  them  with  the  opportunity  of  laying  waste  the  most  pro- 
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ductive  parts  of  the  Athenian  plain,  and  of  maintaining  themselves  with  its 
resources :  it  enabled  them  also  to  intercept  the  supplies  which  were  conveyed 
from  Euboca  to  Athens,  and  to  reduce  their  enemies  to  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning the  direct  and  expeditious  route  across  the  mountain  passes  of  Fames, 
for  the  circuitous  passage  round  the  Sunian  promontory.  From  these  circum- 
Btances  it  arose  that,  nine  years  after  its  occupation  by  the  Lacedee 
this  small  hill  proved  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  Athens. 
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Decelea  was  a  Spartan  camp  in  the  most  important  part  of  Attica.  A  year 
only  before  its  occupation,  the  comic  poet  of  Athens  had  exhibited  to  an 
audience  of  his  fellow-citizens  a  city  built  in  the  air  by  two  Athenian  emi- 
grants, for  the  purpose  of  intercepting,  in  its  passage  from  earth  to  heaven, 
the  sacrificial  steam  which  arose  from  the  altars  of  men  to  the  mansions  of  the 
Gods.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  this  aerial 
town,  presented  to  their  eyes  in  that  drama,  they  little  tliought  that  they  were 
about  to  suffer  in  the  same  way  from  the  erection  of  a  similar  barrier  in  their 
own  teiTitory.  The  Decelea  of  Agis  and  the  Lacedtemonians  proved  to  Athens 
itself,  what  the  Ne2)helococcygia  of  Peisthetterus  and  Euelpides  was  in  the 
fiction  of  the  Aristophanic  comedy  to  its  Deities. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  two  principal  passes  from  Attica  to 
Boeotia,  over  Mount  Parncs,  were  guarded  by  two  forts,  one  at  the  north-west 
and  the  other  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Athenian  plain,  and  nearly 
equidistant  from  Athens  and  from  each  other.  These  are  Phyle  and  Decelea. 
The  remains  of  both  are  still  distinctly  visible.  They  are  both  distinguished 
by  the  important  figure  which  they  make  in  Athenian  history.  Both  have 
now  been  noticed.  The  latter,  as  has  been  observed,  was  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  Athens  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
w^ar :  by  means  of  the  former  she  was  raised  again  from  the  degi'adaticn  into 
which  she  had  then  sunk.  What  she  lost  by  Decelea  and  the  treachery  of 
Alcibiades,  she  recovered  by  Phyle  and  the  patriotism  of  Thrasybulus. 

Not  for  from  Decelea  was  the  important  town  of  Aphidn^,  one  of  the 
twelve  independent  and  confederate  cities  of  which  the  Athenian  Republic 
was  composed  before  the  age  of  Theseus,  who  united  them  in  ono  com- 
munity, of  which  Athens  was  the  head.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation, 
that,  while  Decelea  was  connected  with  the  calamities  and  subjugation  of 
Athens,  and  with  the  misfortunes  and  indignities  which  she  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  her  rival  Sparta,  it  was  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Aphidnee  that 
three  individuals  issued,  who  liberated  from  a  state  of  bondage  both  of  these 
states.  The  same  city,  which  gave  Tyrt.eus  to  Lacedcemon,  sent  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton  to  Athens.  They  were  all  natives  of  Aphidnee.  It  was  aI^?o 
at  AphidncB  that  Helen  was  concealed,  when  she  was  brought  by  Theseus  into 
Attica.  Here  she  was  discovered  by  her  brothers  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  were 
guided  to  the  spot  by  the  inhabitants  of  Decelea.  Thus  these  two  places  are 
connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  earliest  traditions  of  Attica. 
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Standing  on  a  spot  whioli  derives  from  these  circum stances  an  interest  of 
no  onlinar)'  nature,  looking  upon  the  soil  and  surrounding  objects  of  a  place 
wliich  has  been  honoured  by  the  presence  of  persons  whom  Time  has  invested 
with  mysterious  dignity,  and  whose  nnmes  have  been  famous  in  the  mouths  of 
men  for  three  thousand  years, — a  scene  whieli  has  been  visited  by  Theseus, 
by  the  Dioscuri,  and  by  Helen, — and  at  the  same  time  surveying  the  distant 
Plain  of  Athens — which  from  this  lofty  eminence  we  command — stretching 
from  the  hills  of  Pamea  to  the  harbour  of  the  Pirsens,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
indulge  in  speculations  on  the  aspect  nhich  this  counti^  wore  at  that  distant 
epoch,  and  on  some  of  the  most  important  vicissitudes,  subsequent  to  that 
time,  wltich  it  has  undergone.  Blended  with  fable  as  the  nari-atives  of  tiiat 
period  are,  and  prone  as  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  to  enhance  their 
national  glory  by  adorning  its  annals  with  fictitious  embellishments,  yet  it 
18  not  difficult  to  trace  some  footsteps  of  truth  in  those  legendary  records, 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  of  the  most  distant  ages  of  their 
history. 

The  earliest  monarch  of  this  country,  whose  name  is  preserved,  is  Ceckofs. 
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Backward,  beyond  liiiii,  historical  tradition  did  not  go.  He  was,  therefore,  an 
Al'Tochthon  or  Indigenous — the  offspring  of  the  earth.  The  form  under 
which  he  was  on  that  account  represented  has  been  above  noticed.  In  his 
days,  it  is  said,  tlie  Gods  began  to  choose  favourite  spots  among  the  dweUings 
of  men  for  their  own  residence,  or,  as  the  expression  seems  to  mean,  particular 
Deities  were  worshipped  witli  special  homage  in  particular  cities.  It  was  at 
this  time,  then,  that  Minerva  and  Neptune  strove  for  the  possession  of 
Attica.  The  question  was  to  be  determined  by  the  natural  principle  of  priority 
of  occupation.  Cecrops,  at  that  period  tlie  King  of  the  country,  was  called 
upon  to  arbitrate  between  them  in  this  controvei^sy.  It  was  asserted  by 
Neptune,  that  he  had  appropriated  the  tenitory  to  himself  by  planting  his 
Trident  on  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  before  the  land  had  been 
claimed  by  Miner\'a.  He  pointed  to  it  there  standing  erect,  and  to  the  salt 
s])ring  which  had  then  issued,  and  was  flowing  from  the  fissure  of  the  cUff 
which  had  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  trident. 

On  the  other  hand,  Minerva  alleged  that  she  had  taken  possession  of  the 
country  at  a  still  earlier  period  than  had  been  done  by  the  rival  deity.  She 
appealed,  in  support  of  her  claim,  to  the  Olive,  which  had  sprung  at  her 
command  from  the  soil,  and  which  was  growing  near  the  fountain  produced 
by  the  hand  of  Neptune  from  the  same  place. 

Cecrops  was  required  to  attest  the  truth  of  her  assertion.  He  had  been 
witness  of  the  act:  and  he  decided  in  favour  of  Minerva,  who  then  became 
the  tutelary  Deity  of  Athens. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  in  this  tradition  a  record  is  preserved  of 
rivaliy — produced  by  the  form  and  the  situation  of  A  ttica  itself — ^between  the 
two  classes  of  its  population,  the  one  devoted  to  maritime  pursuits,  and  aiming 
at  commercial  eminence,  the  other  contented  with  its  domestic  resources,  and 
preferring  the  tranquil  and  unambitious  occupations  of  agriculture  and  pastoral 
life,  which  were  typified  by  the  emblematical  symbol  of  peace.  The  victory  of 
Minerva,  which  it  commemorates,  is  a  significant  expression  of  the  condition  of 
this  country,  and  of  the  habits  of  its  people,  before  the  days  of  Themistocles. 

Again  as  a  settled  form  of  religious  Worship  may  be  inferred  from  this 
tradition  to  have  commenced  at  the  period  to  which  it  relates,  so  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude  that  the  influence  of  Law  was  then  felt,  and  that  the  sanctions 
of  Justice  were  recognized,  by  a  people  whose  king  was  called  upon  to  decide  a 
suit  in  which  the  parties  at  issue  were  two  rival  Deities,  and  who  founded  his 
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decision  upon  that  piiuciple  of  equity,  on  which  the  safe  tenure  of  property 
depends.  The  same  inference  is  supplied  by  the  mythological  narration,  that 
(rhen,  during  the  reign  of  Cecrops,  another  Deity,  Mitrs,  was  accused  of  homi- 
cide, the  court,  before  which  he  was  brought  to  be  tried  upon  that  charge,  waB 
the  Alheniau  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus. 


We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  legends  to  which  we  are  alluding  ore  the 
productions  of  the  periods  to  which  they  refer;  hut,  granting-  that  they  first 
made  their  appearance  in  a  later  age,  still  if  we  trace  them  in  the  chronological 
order  in  which  they  are  presented  to  our  notice  by  the  Athenians  themselves, 
we  may  fairly  regard  these  mythological  legends  as  historical  expressions  of 
popular  opinions,  entertained  hy  those  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  form- 
ing them  concerning  the  different  stages  of  tlieir  own  history.  Much  hieto- 
rical  ore  may  be  smelted  from  mythological  minerals. 
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I 
Proceeding  further  in  our  Mythical  inquiries,  we  seem  to  recognize  the 

trace  of  an  attempt  to  unite  tlie  inhahitants  of  the  Hills  with  tliose  of  the 

Plains  of  Attica, — who  before  this  period  had  probably  been  at  variance  witli 

each  other, — ^in  the  tradition  which  records  that  Cranaus,  the  successor  of 

Cecrops,  mai-ried  Pedias,  and  that  the  issue  of  their  wedlock  was  Atthis  : — 

in  other  words,  that  Attica  was  then  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  districts 

which  are  aptly  signified  by  the  paiticular  names, — the  one  signifying  rugged, 

the  other,  belonging  to  the  plain, — which  are  there  assigned  to  Cranaus  and 

his  wife. 

This  state  of  prosperity  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  long  duration ;  for 

Atthis  is  said  to  have  died  in  early  youth;  and  tlie  flood  of  Deucalion  is  related 

to  have  inundated  the  country  during  the  reign  of  Cranaus,  who  was  himself 

driven  from  the  throne  by  the  king  next  in  succession,  whose  name  Ampliic- 

tion, — a  collector  of  neighbouring   people  in  one   community, — appeal's  to 

indicate  an  attempt  made  in  this,  the  next  age,  to  organize  afresh  the  social 

elements  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  convulsions  of  the  previous  genera- 

'jou,  and  to  combine  them  together  in  one  body. 

This  design  seems  to  liave  been  attended  with  success,  and  to  have  pro- 
duced results  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  For  the 
immediate  successor  of  Amphiction,  and  the  representative  of  the  state  of  the 
Athenian  nation,  as  it  existed  in  that  period,  was  Ericthonius.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  consider  these  Attic  kings  as  personifications,  if  we  may  so  call 
them,  of  the  Athenian  people,  in  the  different  eras  of  their  eai'ly  history. 
Ericthonius  was,  in  the  language  of  mythology,  the  son  of  Vulcan  and 
Minerva;  or,  as  that  tradition  may  be  interpreted,  it  was  in  this  age  and  under 
its  auspices  that  the  manual  labours  which  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  those  two 
Deities,  began  to  attract  the  attention,  and  to  assume  the  importance  which 
afterwards  rendered  them  the  source  of  affluence  and  of  glory  to  the  possessors 
of  the  Athenian  soil. 

Not  inconsistent  with  this  account  is  the  other  tradition,  which  ascribes  to 
Ericthonius  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  yoke  four  horses  to  a  car, — a 
remarkable  circumstance  in  the  barren  land  of  Attica,  where  the  horse  was 
reared  with  dfficulty,  and  maintained  at  considerable  expense,  and  which  was 
therefore  the  most  expressive  indication  that  could  have  been  adopted  of  the 
greater  diflfusion  of  wealth,  consequent  on  the  successful  cultivation  of  those 
arts  and  manufactures  which  began  to  flourish  at  this  period. 
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The  tranquillity  wbich  ilien  prevailed, — a  trauquillity  expressed  by  the  fact 
Uial  Eriethouiiis  was  succeeded  hy  his  son, — not  only  conduced  to  the  progress 
and  successful  development  of  the  Arts,  but  led  to  the  adoption  of  new  modes 
of  tillage,  which  enriched  the  Atiienian  husbandman  with  a  greatly  increased 
variety  and  abundance  of  ngricnltural  produce  derived  from  his  own  soil. 

Therefore  it  is  that  the  visits  of  Ceres  and  of  Bacohus,  the  giverB  of  Com 
and  Wine,  are  eaid  to  have  been  paid  to  Atlica  at  this  time.  Perhaps,  too,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  assume,  as  another  result  from  the  peaceful  character  of 
the  period,  that  greater  attention  was  given  to  the  appearances  of  Nature,  to 
tlie  riciHsitudes  of  the  elements,  and  to  the  forms  and  character  of  the  other 
objects  of  Creation,  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case ;  and  that  the  legends  in 
which  the  Monarch  of  that  time,  Ericthonius,  is  raised  after  his  death  to  a 
place  among  the  celestial  constellntions,  as  the  Heniocuus,  or  Charioteer — an 
honour  in  which  his  contemporary,  Icarus,  the  entertainer  of  Bacchus  on  the 
occnsioii  of  bis  visits  to  Attica,  as  well  as  hie  daughter  Eriqone,  are  admitted 
Ui  participate, — are  proofs  of  tlie  observation  with  which  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens  were  then  regarded ;  while  the  story  of  Tereus  and  Procne  and  her 
sister  Philomela,  which  belongs  to  the  same  period,  suggests  the  belief  that  the 
more  humble  creatures  of  the  animal  world  were  not  treated  with  neglect. 

A  new  and  important  era  of  Athenian  history  commences  with  the  reign  of 
Theseus,  whose  name  gives  rise  to  these  remarks,  to  which  we  will  now 
direct  our  llioughts. 

Piaisiratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  in  his  revision  of  the  Homeric  Poems,  is  said 
to  have  interpolated  a  verse  which  characterized  Theseus  and  his  friend  Firi- 
tlious  as  sons  of  the  immortal  Gods;  and  he  is  also  alleged,  by  the  historian 
who  makes  this  assertion,  to  have  expunged  a  line  from  the  works  of  Hesiod, 
which  mentioned  a  fact  not  very  creditable  to  the  memory  of  the  Athenian  hero, 
namely,  the  circumstauce  that  he  was  induced,  when  returning  from  Crete  to 
Athens,  to  abandon  Ariadne  on  the  island  of  Naxos,     That  the  Athenians  them- 
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namely,  Athens  and  Thessaly.  A^nin,  in  the  rivalries  of  the  Athenian  king 
was  shadowed  out  the  history  of  popular  jealousies.  The  object  of  Ms  ambi- 
tion is  represented  as  originating  in  a  desire  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  his  con- 
temporary and  relative,  HercnJes.  If  the  latter  destroyed  the  monsters  which 
devastated  the  land  of  Greece,  Theseus  did  the  same.  If  Hercules  sailed  in 
the  Argo,  Theseus  belonged  to  the  same  crew.  If  he  joined  the  hunters  of  the 
Calydoninn  boar,  Theseus  was  there  also  ;  if  Hercules  is  clad  in  the  skin  of  the 
lion  of  Nemea,  Theseus  wears  the  hide  of  the  Marnthonian  bull ;  if  Hercules 
bears  a  club,  so  does  Theseus ;  if  the  Olympian  Games  are  founded  by  him, 
Theseus  institutes  the  Isthmian ;  if  Hercules  erects  columns  at  Gades,  Theseus 
does  the  same  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 

In  all  these  particulars,  the  real  competitors,  whose  emulation  is  expressed 
by  them,  are  not  so  much  Hercules  and  Theseus,  as  the  nations  of  which  these 
two  heroes  are  the  representatives.  They  are  either  Thebes  and  Athena,  or 
Argos  and  Athena;  and  thus  these  legends  are  of  value,  as  indicating  the  poli- 
tical relation  which  subsisted  between  these  nations  respectively  at  the  period 
when  the  traditions  in  question  originated. 

The  antiquity  of  a  similar  feeling  of  jealousy  which  estranged  Athens  from 
Sparta,  is  proved  by  the  story  whieh  represents  the  Spartan  Helen  detained  as 
a  prisoner  at  Aphiduie  in  Attica,  and  committed  by  Theseus  to  the  custody  of 
j£tbra,  his  mother,  till  bis  country  is  invaded  by  her  two  brothers,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  who  rescue  her  from  her  captivity.  A  different  feeling  was  entertained 
by  Athens  towards  the  people  of  Troezen  ;  and  this  is  expressed  by  the  tradi- 
tion which  leaves  Theseus  to  pass  his  early  youth  under  the  tuition  of  his 
fatlier-in-law  Pittheus,  the  wise  and  virtuous  monarch,  as  he  is  described,  of 
that  country ;  which  sends  him  to  Troszen  as  a  place  of  refuge  during  bis  tem- 
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by  Tliesotis.  Above  nil,  Hercules  gave  no  encoiirngemeut  to  the  arts,  and  he 
WHS  oftfii  srttirized  on  tlie  Athetiiiin  stage  for  his  cluwnishness  and  gluttony. 
'J'heMciis  WHS,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  friend — lie  ia  called  ihc  cousin  and 
brother — of  IJieduliis,  who  formed  the  Cretan  hibyiintli  for  Minos,  nnd  who 
first  endued  stiitues  with  the  powers  of  motion  and  of  sight:  Theseus  wtis  also 
the  fixvourile,  the  son,  of  Neptune  ;  he  built  ships  nnd  encouraged  conmierce : 
he  worked  mines  and  coined  money,  and  he  was  tlte  personification  of  an 
accomplished  citizen  and  enlightened  statesman.  In  all  these  respects  the 
balance  is  grciUty  in  favour  of  the  Athenian  hero;  or,  as  it  may  be  expressed  in 
other  wonls,  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  which  elevate  the  thoughts  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  man  in  eoeial  and  civil  life,  tlie  merits  of  Attica  are  asserted  b; 
ihcse  traditions  to  have  far  eclipsed  tlie  pretensions  of  her  Bceotian  neighbour. 


B- 


To  return  from  these  excursions  in  the  regions  of  the  early  history  ol 
this  cnuuti-y  to  a  suney  of  the  scenery  which  suggested  them — We  pursue 
out  course  fi'oni  Aphidnip,  in  an  easterly  direction,  over  the  high  Inad  of 
Jlount  Parnes  till  we  arrive  at  the  sea-const,  which  is  distant  about  ten  miles 
from  the  ruins  of  that  place.  The  cliffs  above  the  shore  present  magnificent 
views  of  the  channel  of  the  Enripns,  and  of  the  hold  and  rocky  coast  of 
Euho&B,  sweeping  in  a  varied  line,  and  terminating  at  the  sonth  on  tlie  bay 
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of  Canstus,  aiid  in  the  noble  summit  of  Mount  Otlin.  Tije  country-  over 
vbicb  we  pass  in  our  way  to  the  sea,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  is  covered 
with  thick  clusters  of  ]ientii,  arbutus,  unci  lentisk  :  there  are  scarcely  any  trees, 
vith  the  exception  of  the  mountain- piue  and  the  wild  pear ;  aud  no  liuman 
dwelling  is  now  visible. 


In  this  solitary  scene,  at  about  half  a  mile  fiom  llie  sea  and  three  hundred 
feet  above  it,  is  a  rectangular  terrace,  of  wliich  two  sides,  namely,  those  on 
the  north  and  east,  are  faced  with  massive  blocks  of  white  Pentelic  marble, 
fitted  to  each  other  with  the  nicest  symmetry.  The  eastern  wall  is  one 
hiindred  and  fifty  feet  in  leugtli:  it  rises  eight  feet  above  the  soil  below  it, 
which  slopes  gently  to  the  sea. 

This  terrace  was  a  Sacred  Inclosure.  On  it  two  temples  foiinerly  stood; 
they  belonged  to  the  city  of  Ehamnls,  which  lay  below  thim  on  a  circular 
knnll  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  direction  in  which  tlicy  were  placed  was  from 
north  to  south  ;  and  the  remains  of  both  are  ccnsiderable.  Whether  they  ever 
existed  contemporaneously  in  a  perfect  state  is  very  uncertain.  Had  this 
been  so,  the  buildings,  as  is  clear  from  tlieir  actiuil  foundations,  must  have 
presented  a  very  irregular  and  un*  symmetrical  appearance,  for  whidi  there  was 
DO  reason,  inasmuch  as  the  area  around  them  is  large  and  spacious. 

Of  these  two  fabrics,  that  to  the  west  consisted  of  a  simple  cella,  built  in 
antt<,  ae  it  is  called;  that  is,  with  but  one  portico,  formed  by  two  columns 
placed  between  two  pilasters,  in  which  the  walls  of  the  cella  terminate. 
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Tliis  teiHiile  was  only  tliirty-tive  feet  long,  oud  twenty-one  broad:  it  was 
construL'ted  of  polygomil  masses  of  marble ;  some  portions  are  still  standing 
of  tlie  four  walls  wliiuli  formed  the  cells.  The  entrance  to  the  temple  was  on 
the  south  ;  on  eiidi  side  of  it,  under  the  portico  supported  by  the  two  columns 
iHid  anUe  above-mentioned,  was  a  marble  throne,  each  having  an  inscription 
on  the  plinth,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  chair  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
door  was  dedicated  to  Nkmksis,  and  that  ou  tlie  left  to  Themis.  Within  the 
temple  was  a  mai-hle  statue  of  ancient  workmanship,  which  represented  tlie 
Goddess  to  wiiom  the  temple  wiis  dedicated. 


Adjacent  to  this  temple,  on  the  east,  stood  a  second  building  of  tlie  same 
kind,  but  of  a  much  more  magnificent  style  and  of  ampler  dimensions.  It  was 
a  peripteral  hexastyle,  that  is,  it  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  columns, 
having  six  at  each  end ;  namely,  at  the  pronaos,  or  &ont,  on  the  south,  and 
at  the  pogticum,  or  hinder  porch,  on  the  north :  there  were  twelve  columns 
on  each  flank ;  in  both  the  f«mples,  these  were  of  the  Poric  order.  This 
latter  temple  measured  seventy-five  feet  in  length  and  thirty-seven  in  breadth. 
Within  it,  some  fragments  of  a  colossal  statue  are  still  visible. 
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From  the  testimonies  of  ancient  authors,  especially  Pausanias,  and  from 
the  fact,  that  the  town  of  Rhamnns,  to  which  these  temples  belonged,  was 
under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Goddess  Nemesis,  and  also  from  the 
language  of  an  ancient  inscription  still  extant  in  this  larger  temple,  which 
speaks  of  an  honorary  statue  of  a  young  Athenian  there  dedicated  to  her, 
it  appears  that  this  latter  building  was  consecrated  to  that  Deity.  This  large 
and  splendid  building  was  the  temple  of  Nemesis. 

The  smaller  fabric  first  noticed  has  generally  been  supposed  to  have  been 

the  Temple  of  Themis  ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  this  opinion,  except  the 

circumstance  that  one  of  the  marble  chairs,  noticed  above  as  standing  in  its 

vestibule,  is  inscribed  to  her :  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  chair  on  the 

left  of  the  entrance  is  dedicated  to  Themis,  while  that  on  the  right  of  it  was 

sacred  to  Nemesis.     In  addition  to  this, — since  the  awkward  position  of  the 

buildings  with  respect  to  each  other  suggests  the  belief  that  they  never  both 

existed  in  a  state  of  integrity  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  just  to  conclude  that  the 

patron  Goddess  of  Bhamnus  was  never  without  a  temple  in  this  place,  from  the 

time  when  the  spot  itself  was  first  dedicated  to  her, — ^it  seems  reasonable  to 

believe  that  the  older  and  smaller  temple  was  also  consecrated  to  the  same 

Goddess. 

It  appears,  then,  probable,  that  when  this  building  fell  into   decay, — 

whether,  from  lapse  of  time,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  from  hostile  violence, — and 
when  the  inhabitants  of  Bhamnus  had  advanced  in  wealth  and  architectural 
skill,  they  then  thought  fit  to  erect  another  more  magnificent  and  spacious 
temple  in  honour  of  their  own  Deity,  while  their  respect  for  antiquity,  and 
their  veneration  for  the  consecrated  building,  in  which  she  had  been  wor- 
shipped by  their  forefathers,  caused  them  to  retain,  in  its  actual  state,  the 
smaller  and  simpler  fabric  which  stood  by  its  side. 

The  ruins,  too,  of  this  ancient  temple,  if  it  had  been  laid  waste  by  human 
force,  were  perhaps  preserved  in  their  dismantled  condition  for  a  particular 
purpose,  for  they  appealed  to  the  patriotic  courage  of  the  Bhamnusians  against 
those  who  had  thus  treated  them  :  and  they  conjured  Nemesis,  the  Goddess  of 
Retribution,  by  a  silent  and  perpetual  prayer,  to  aid  them  in  repelling  and 
chastising  those  enemies  who  had  thus  violated  her  dignity  and  profaned  her 
worship. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  ruins  of  these  temples,  and  the  peculiar 
features  of  their  site,  without  being  impressed  with  a  deep  feeling  of  admira- 
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tion  for  tlie  intelligent  8j)irit  which  set  npnrt  this  spot  for  purposes  of  religious 
devotion.  Let  us  imagine  this  scene  as  it  existed  in  fonner  dnys.  These 
buildings  then  stood  on  nn  inclosed  teiTace,  supported  by  long  nnd  liigh  walls 
of  pure  marble.  This  wns  their  pedestal.  They  were  surrounded  by  a  snored 
grove  of  green  ond  fragrant  shrubs,  among  which  were  statues  and  altQi*s. 
One  of  these  two  buildings  reminded  the  spectator  of  tlie  simplicity  of  earlier 
days  by  its  chaste  and  severe  style :  the  other  charmed  him  by  the  size  and 
beauty  of  its  structure,  by  its  long  lines  of  columns,  its  lofty  pediments,  the 
richness  of  its  sculptured  decorations,  and  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  colouriBg 
with  which  they  were  adorned.  Beneath  them,  at  some  distance,  was  the  Se.a: 
on  its  shore  was  the  city  of  Khamnus,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  impor- 
tant fortresses  of  Attica.  The  town  stood  on  a  low  peninsula ;  it  was  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  walls  of  massive  stone,  and  w^as  entered  on  the  west  by  a 
gate  flanked  with  towers ;  on  the  southern  side  was  its  port. 

From  contemplating  the  picture  which  these  latter  objects  suggest  to  the 
imagination, — from  ideal  visions  of  the  militiuy  or  naval  preparations  which 
the  town  of  Ehamnus,  now  lying  in  ruins  before  us,  was  wont  to  witness  in 
early  days ; — from  sights  such  as  it  tlien  presented,  of  seamen  hastening  down 
to  its  port,  and  invited  to  embark  there  by  a  favourable  gale ;  or  of  the  crews 
of  Athenian  merchant  ships,  transporting  tlieir  freight  to  warehouses  on  the 
quay ;  or  of  travellers  entering  the  gate  of  the  city,  or  issuing  from  it, — we 
turn  again  to  the  contemplation  of  a  quieter  scene,  to  the  view  of  these 
beautiful  temples,  standing  alone  on  their  lofty  platform  amid  the  shadows 
and  the  silence  of  their  consecrated  grove. 

However  mistaken  its  object,  we  cannot  condemn,  nay,  rather,  we  cannot 
but  fervently  approve  and  admire,  the  temper  of  that  devotion  which  raised 
these  two  buildings, — one  of  grave  simplicity,  the  other  of  sumptuous  splen- 
dour,— in  such  a  scene  as  this.  We  reverence  the  feeling  wliich  removed 
them  from  the  turmoil  of  the  city,  sequestered  them  by  a  local  consecration 
from  all  buildings  devoted  to  traffic  and  to  toil,  and  placed  them  in  this  tranquil 
spot,  which  invited  tlie  worshipper  to  tliem  as  a  refuge  from  the  stir  of  the 
streets  below,  to  taste  the  pleasure  and  enjoy  the  fruits,  if  not  of  devotion, 
at  least  of  meditation  and  repose  ;  we  venerate  the  principle, — a  principle,  not 
of  Paganism,  but  of  a  purer  spirit  speaking  in  a  Pagan  age, — ^which  in  the 
dignified  structure  and  in  the  hallowed  and  peaceful  precincts  of  these  temples 
at  Rhamnus  seems  to  have  conceived  and  realized  the  idea  of  what  we  may  be 
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allowed  to  call  an  architectural  Sabbath,  such  as  a  heathen  could  enjoy,  and 
no  Christian  can  despise. 

"We  recognize,  therefore,  in  this  place  one  of  the  most  interesting  specimens 
to  be  found  on  the  soil  of  Greece  of  those  Sacked  Precincts,  or  Inclosures, 
which,  from  their  elevation  and  retirement,  gave  additional  beauty,  dignity, 
and  sanctity  to  the  Temples  contained  within  them,  and  which  may  suggest 
instruction  to  our  own  Architects  and  delight  to  modem  times.  We  find,  indeed, 
the  same  idea,  which  suggested  such  an  arrangement,  developed  in  other  places 
on  a  grander  scale,  and  with  greater  magnificence.  In  a  certain  sense  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens  was  itself  a  hallowed  Temenos,  as  such  an  inclosure  was 
called  in  the  hmguage  of  ancient  Greece.  The  spacious  grove  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jove  at  Elis  was  another  of  the  same  kind.  Another  example  is  found 
in  the  walled  platfoim  at  Eleusis,  on  which  the  Propylcea  and  Temple  stood. 
We  are  presented  with  another  at  Epidauiiis  in  Argolis,  where  not  merely  the 
Temple  of  -^sculapius  and  other  consecrated  buildings,  but  also  the  umivalled 
Tlieatre  of  Polycletus,  were  all  grouped  together  within  the  same  precincts. 
At  Sunium,  the  fane  of  Minena;  at  Patne,  that  of  Diana;  at  Corinth,  that 
of  Palcemon ;  at  Megara,  that  of  Jove ;  at  Sicyon,  that  of  Hercules, — ^were 
combined  with  other  fabrics  in  the  same  way.  Nor  was  this  practice  limited 
to  Greece.  We  discover  it  on  the  shores  of  Asia  and  of  Sicily.  At  Priene, 
it  was  seen  in  the  sacred  buildings  dedicated  to  MineiTa  Polias :  it  exhibits 
itself  at  Selinus,  where  four  temples  stand  side  by  side  on  a  raised  terrace 
inclosed  by  walls :  and  no  one  can  view  the  line  of  magnificent  fanes  still 
standing  at  Girgenti  on  their  elevated  platform,  looking  over  the  sea  on  one 
side,  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  from  which  they  are  removed,  on  the 
other,  without  feeling  a  share  of  the  pleasure  and  veneration  with  which  they 
were  contemplated  by  spectators  and  worshippers  of  ancient  days,  and  which 
they  inspired  by  their  position. 

It  is  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  Khamnus  to  Marathon.  The  road 
descends  from  the  heights  of  Mount  Parnes  in  a  south-westerly  direction. 
The  plain  of  Marathon  lies  from  north-east  to  south-west.  It  is  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  the  horns  of  w^hich  consist  of  two  promontories,  which 
project  into  the  sea,  and  foim  its  semicircular  bay,  which  is  of  the  same  length 
as  the  plain — namely,  six  miles :  the  breadth  of  the  latter,  in  the  widest  or 
central  part  of  the  crescent,  is  two  miles.  A  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of 
the  arc  of  the  bay,  so  as  to  cut  the  centre  of  the  arc  of  the  plain,  will,  if 
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produced,  pass  upward  aloug  a  valley  iu  which  is  the  modeni  Village  of  Mara- 
thona,  and  down  wliich  a  stream  flows,  which  nearly  divides  the  plain  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  then  falls  into  the  bay :  on  all  other  sides  towards  the  land 
the  crescent  of  the  plain  is  bounded  by  rugged  limestone  mountains,  covered 
with  pines,  olives,  and  cedars,  and  low  shrubs,  such  as  lentisk,  cypresses, 
and  myrtles.  Near  each  of  the  horns  or  capes  of  the  northern  and  southern 
extremity  of  the  plain  are  two  marshes,  overgrown  with  reeds  and  mshes: 
between  the  southern  of  these,  and  the  central  stream  above  mentioned,  is  a 
Tumulus — called  Soro,  or  the  Mound — of  red  sandy  earth,  and  ten  yards  in 
height,  two  hundred  in  circumference,  and  a  thousand  from  the  shore. 
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The  plain  is  dry  and  bare,  consisting,  chiefly,  of  arable  land,  and  quite 
flat :  there  are  no  hedges  nor  houses  upon  it ;  here  and  there  is  a  small  wfaiw 
chapel,  with  a  low  door  and  narrow  vindow,  and  in  a  ruinous  condition ; 
some  oxen  are  seen  feeding  in  the  southern  marsh,  and  others  plougliing  on 
the  plain ;  rarely  is  a  vessel  discovered  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  which  is  entirely 
exposed  on  the  east  and  south-east;  its  best  anchorage  is  at  the  centre  and 
at  the  north  west,  where  the  depth  is  seven  and  eight  fathoms,  gradually 
decreasing  to  the  shore.  Such,  now,  is  the  aspect  of  the  plain  of  Marathon. 
Its  distance  from  Athens  is  twenty-two  miles. 
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The  battle  of  Marathon,  which  presened  the  liberties  of  Greece,  and 
perhaps  of  Europe,  from  the  dominion  of  Persia,  was  fought  in  the  month  of 
September,  B.C.  490.  The  numbers  of  the  combatants  on  each  side  cannot 
be  accurately  determined  ;  but  the  calculation  seems  most  probable  which 
estimates  the  force  of  Athens  at  eleven  thousand  heavy-armed  men,  while  that 
of  Persia  amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand.  The  Athenians  possessed 
neither  bowmen  nor  cavalry,  but  the  Persians  abounded  in  both.  The 
Athenian  force  was  drawn  up  so  as  to  extend  from  one  side  of  the  plain  to 
the  other,  in  order  that  the  mountains  on  each  flank  of  them  might  prevent 
the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  from  passing  round  to  charge  them  in  the  rear. 
The  right  wing  of  the  Greeks  was  commanded  by  Callistratus  of  Aphidnce, 
who  was  the  polemarch,  or  third  of  the  nine  Archons  of  Athens  in  that  year: 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  tribe  Mantis.  The  whole  Athenian 
force  was  so  disposed  that  the  members  of  the  same  tribe  might  fight  near 
each  other, — a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  and  which  conduced  much  to 
stimulate  the  exertions,  and  to  increase  the  valour  of  all,  by  the  honourable 
rivalry  among  the  diflferent  tribes,  and  by  the  encouragement  given  by  the 
members  of  the  same  tribe  to  each  other ;  which  were  the  results  aimed  at  and 
naturally  produced  by  such  an  arrangement.  The  tribe  (Eneis  was  led  by 
Miltiades ;  Aristides  was  at  the  head  of  his  own,  Antiochis ;  Themistocles 
commanded  that  of  Leontis :  these  two  latter  composed  the  Athenian  centre. 
Its  left  wing  was  formed  of  Platieans,  amounting  to  one  thousand  men.  The 
Athenian  line  was  two  miles  in  length,  and  about  that  distance  from  the  sea- 
shore. That  of  the  Persians  coincided  in  extent  with  it,  and  was  drawn  up  at 
an  equal  distance  from  it  and  from  the  sea. 

The  battle  was  commenced  by  the  Athenians,  who  marched  with  a  rapid 
step  over  the  mile  of  ground  which  separated  them  from  the  enemy.  They 
were  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  dared  to  attack  the  Persians,  or  even  to 
endure  the  sight  of  their  armour,  or  to  look  them  in  the  face  on  the  field  of 
battle :  for  until  that  day,  the  very  name  of  Medes  had  struck  a  panic  into  the 
hearts  of  the  dwellers  of  Greece. 

Both  the  wings  of  the  Greek  army  were  successful.  The  centre,  which 
was  the  weakest  part  of  the  line,  being  necessarily  stretched  beyond  the  usual 
length  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  was  broken  by  the  Sacse  and  the 
Persians,  who  held  the  corresponding  place  of  the  enemy's  force.  The  battle 
lasted  for  many  hours.     Towards  evening,  the  Greek  wings  returned  from  the 
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pursuit  of  their  opponents,  and  closed  to  intercept  and  attack  the  Persian 
centre  in  tlie  rear.  This  thev  effected.  In  the  meantime,  their  own  centre 
rallied,  and  having  formed  itself  again,  it  joined  with  the  two  wings  in  a  charge 
upon  the  Persians  from  different  directions,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  They 
drove  the  right  wing  of  their  opponents  into  the  marsh,  and  tlieir  left  and 
centre  into  the  sea.  They  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  Persian  vessels  in  the 
bay,  and  succeeded  in  seizing  seven  of  them.  The  greatest  slaughter  of  the 
Persians  took  place  in  the  two  marshes;  that  of  the  Atlienians  in  the  plain 
between  them :  of  the  former,  six  thousand  four  hundred  fell ;  the  latter  lost 
onlv  one  hundred  and  ninctv-two  men.      Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

The  plain  of  Marathon  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  one  of  the  most 
favourable  places  in  Attica  for  the  operations  of  cavalry ;  and  for  this  reason, 
he  alleges,  it  was  recommended  to  the  Persian  generals  by  Hippias,  the  exiled 
Tyrant  of  Athens,  who  was  then  in  their  army,  both  as  the  most  convenient 
spot  for  the  landing  of  their  troops,  and  also  the  most  advantageous  for  an 
engagement  with  the  Athenians,  whose  force,  at  that  time,  consisted  of 
infantry  alone.  It  is  clear  that  this  character  of  the  place  must  be  qualified 
by  certain  restrictions ;  for,  as  was  evinced  by  the  result  of  the  battle,  the 
morshes  at  either  extremity  of  the  plain  render  it  not  merely  unfavourable, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  very  inconvenient  for  that  pui'pose  which  he  is  said  to  have 
had  particularly  in  view  when  he  advised  such  a  selection.  It  seems  most 
probable  that  the  Persians,  whose  course  hitherto,  on  their  way  to  Greece,  had 
been  little  else  than  a  succession  of  victories,  little  di*eamt  that  they  should 
experience  any  check  or  opposition  worthy  of  the  name,  in  landing  on  any 
point  of  the  Athenian  soil.  They  thought,  as  the  same  historian  says,  that 
those  whom  they  saw  marching  rapidly  against  them,  were  impelled  by  a  spirit 
of  infatuation  which  drove  them  to  certain  destruction.  They  therefore 
directed  their  course  to  Marathon,  as  the  nearest  place  of  any  importance  after 
their  conquest  of  Euboea,  not  without  reference  indeed  to  the  character  of  the 
spot,  as  more  favorable  for  the  disembarkation  of  infantiy,  and  for  its 
operations,  than  other  parts  of  Attica,  but  imagining  that,  however  this  might 
be,  there  was  but  little  chance  of  their  meeting  any  resistance  from  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  none  whatever  of  defeat.  This  confidence  in  their  own  strength, 
and  the  contempt  of  that  of  their  adversaries,  was  as  beneficial  to  their  enemies 
as  it  was  destructive  to  themselves. 

Another  disadvantage  under  which  the  Persians  laboured,  when  compared 
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with  their  antagonists,  and  which  much  contributed  to  their  defeat,  was  the 
circumstance  that  they  had  a  place  of  refuge,  and  one  easy  of  access  in  case  of 
their  receiving  a  check  from  the  Athenians :  whereas,  their  opponents,  on  the 
contrary,  had  all  the  benefit  of  despair.  If  the  Athenians  were  not  conquerors 
at  Marathon,  from  that  time  their  cause  was  lost,  and  their  country  enslaved. 
Had  the  Persian  leaders,  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  landed  all  their  troops,  and 
then  set  fire  to  their  ships,  the  issue  might  have  been  diflferent.  In  that  case, 
Attica,  and  with  it  the  Peninsula  of  Greece,  might  have  become  theirs,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  Greek  continent  already  was. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Athenian  forces  on  the  field  of  battle,  according 
to  their  respective  tribes,  has  been  already  noticed.  It  was  the  same  as  that 
recommended  by  Nestor  to  Agamemnon  on  the  plains  of  Troy.  If  we  com- 
pare with  this  the  fortuitous  disposition  of  the  Persian  force,  and  the  confused 
heterogeneous  elements  of  which  it  was  composed,  varying  in  origin,  habits, 
costume,  language,  and  interests,  not  one  among  them  fighting  for  liberty,  but 
for  an  absent  monarch,  who  had,  perhaps,  reduced  their  country  to  bondage, 
we  recognize  the  important  fact,  that  the  Greeks  had  on  their  side  a  moral 
force,  which  made  them,  though  few  in  number,  superior  to  their  adversaries. 

The  season  of  the  year,  also,  at  which  the  battle  was  fought,  and  the  time 
of  day  to  which  it  was  prolonged,  were  favourable  to  the  Athenians.  In 
the  month  of  September,  the  marshes  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  plain,  in 
which  the  greatest  carnage  of  the  Persians  took  place,  had  probably  been 
saturated  with  rain  ;  whereas,  in  the  summer  months  they  are  nearly  dry ;  and 
had  the  battle  been  fought  at  that  period  of  the  year,  they  would  have  been 
as  serviceable  to  the  Persians,  in  giving,  by  their  flat  aiea,  a  greater  extension 
to  the  plain,  and  by  affording  more  room  for  their  cavalry,  and  greater  facili- 
ties  for  breaking  through  the  enemy,  and  taking  them  in  the  rear,  as  they  now 
proved  pernicious  to  them.  From  the  direction,  also,  of  the  plain,  it  hap- 
pened that  at  the  crisis  of  the  conflict,  which  was  in  the  evening,  the  Greeks 
had  the  sun  behind  them,  while  it  streamed  in  full  radiance  on  the  faces 
of  their  opponents. 

We  have  specified  some  of  the  moral  and  physical  advantages  which  the 
Athenians  enjoyed  on  the  field  of  Marathon  :  they  had  also  on  their  side 
certain  religious  ones,  which  are  not  to  be  forgotten. 

The  place  in  which  they  fought  was  consecrated  ground  :  it  was  dedicated 
to  Hercules.     As  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae  fought  beneath  the  mountdn, 
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SO  fit  irartitlion  tliry  (■(intended  on  tlie  plnin,  of  tliat  hero.  Mount  (Eta  was, 
as  it  were,  a  natural  j\ltiir,  and  Marnthnn  a  Temple  of  Hercules.  It  was 
beie  tlint  his  daughter  Macakia  offered  herself  up  to  death,  as  a  vicliiu  for 


the  liberty  of  her  people.  The  fountain  which  stipplied  tlie  marsh  that  was 
so  destructive  to  tlie  Persians,  horp  lier  name.  Her  example  could  not  have 
hecn  aljsent  from  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  who  were  about  to  engage  near  it 
in  a  similar  cause.  And  it  was  near  this  stream  that  the  sons  of  Hercules,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Athenian  King  of  that  time,  routed  the  army  of  their 
enemy,  EHr}stheus,  Again,  it  was  at  Marathon  that  Theseus,  the  prince  and 
guardian  hero  of  Athens,  destroyed  the  monster  wliich  had  been  brought  by 
Hercules  from  Ci-eto,  and  which  had  ravaged  Attica. 

It  is  evident  that  these  local  recollections  were  not  lost  upon  those  who 
welcomed  with  great  gladness  the  promise  of  the  pastoral  Deity  Pan, — to 
whom  a  jrrotto  on  the  rocks  above  the  I'lain  of  Marathon  was  subsequently 
dedicated, — that  he  would  come  from  Arcadia  to  assist  them  in  the  battle  in 
which  they  were  now  about  to  engage.  In  fact,  tliese  traditions  were  blended 
in  after-limes  with  the  historical  features,   and  became  a  part  of  the  real 
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scenery,  of  the  battle  of  Mnrathon.  This  was  ehevm  by  the  fresco  io  vliich 
the  battle  was  represented  by  Pan«ncs,  the  cousin  of  Phidias,  on  the  walls 
of  the  PcEciLE,  or  Painted-porch,  at  Alliens.  In  the  back-ground  were 
tlie  Phoenician  ships  riding  in  the  bay,  and,  nearer  to  the  spectator,  the 
Athenians  were  driving  the  Persians  into  the  marshes  and  the  sea;  in  the 
foreground  of  the  picture,  near  Miltiades,  Callimuchus,  and  CyntFgcirus,  the 
forms  of  Minerva,  of  Hercules,  and  that  of  Thesels,  rising  from  the 
earth. 

To  the  traveller  who  visits  the  Plain  of  Marathon  at  this  day,  the  two 
most  attractive  and  interesting  objects  are  the  Tumulus,  or  Mound,  which 


has  been  described  as  standing  between  the  two  marsbef,  and  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  sea ;  while  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  yards  to  the  north 
of  this  are  the  remains  of  a  square  building,  foimcd  of  large  blocks  of  white 
marble,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  PviiGog,  or  the  Tower.  Beneath  the 
former  lie  the  remains  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  Athenians  who  fell 
in  the  battle ;  the  latter  is  probably  the  site  of  the  trophy  of  Miltiades. 

It  was  a  wise  and  noble  thought  to  burj-  these  heroes  on  the  spot  where 
they  fell.  The  body  of  Callimachus,  the  leader  of  the  right  wing,  was  interred 
among  them ;  and  as  they  fought,  aiTanged  by  tribes,  in  the  field,  so  their 
ashes  now  lie  in  the  same  order  in  this  tomb.     Even  the  spectator  of  these 
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days,  who  comes  from  a  distant  land,  will  feel  an  emotion  of  awe  when  looking 
upon  this  grand  aiul  simple  moniiraeut,  wiili  wliieli  lie  seems,  as  it  were  to  be 
left  alone  on  this  wide  and  solitary  plain  ;  nor  will  lie  wonder  that  the  ancieut 
inhabitants  of  this  place  revered  those  who  lie  beneath  it  as  Beings  more  tliau 
human, — that  they  heard  the  sound  of  arms  and  the  neighing  of  horses  around 
it  in  the  gloom  of  the  night,  and  that  the  greatest  Orator  of  the  Ancient  World 
swore  by  those  who  lay  buried  at  Marathon  as  if  they  were  living  Powers, 

Not  only  waa  Miltiadcs  tlie  leader  of  llie  Athenians  on  this  plain,  but  it 
was  through  his  means  that  they  fought  there  at  all.  To  him,  therefore,  they 
erecl«d  the  honorary  monument  of  which  the  remains  have  just  been  noticed. 
This  trophy  of  Miltiades,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  before  us,  would  not 


suffer  Themistocles  to  sleep.  It  disturbed  liis  dreams,  and  stimulated  him  to 
imitate  the  deeds  of  tlie  hero  of  Marathon.  Such,  as  he  himself  said,  was 
the  influence  of  this  stnicture  on  his  mind, — such  were  the  fruits  of  pubhc 
honours  in  tlie  heroic  times  ; — by  honouring  greatness,  they  created  it.  The 
trophy  of  Miltiades  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  produced  that  of  Themistocles 
on  the  promontory  of  Salomis. 


SALAMIS  AND  MARATHON. 
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Of  both  of  these  great  battles,  there  existed  visible  memorials  on  the  spots 
vhere  they  were  fought.  But  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  their 
memory  has  been  preserved  by  other  records,  their  fate  has  been  very  dififerent. 
The  battle  of  Marathon  was  represented  both  in  painting  and  in  sculpture, — 
on  the  walls  of  the  Poecile  in  the  Agora  of  Athens,  and  in  the  Temple  of 
Victory  on  the  Acropolis,  on  the  frieze  of  which  we  still  see  the  figures  of  the 
Persian  combatants  with  their  lunar  shields,  their  bows  and  quivers,  their 
curved  scimitars,  their  loose  trousers  and  Phrygian  tiaras.  But  this  has  not 
been  the  case  with  the  battle  of  Salamis.  This  difference  arose,  we  conceive, 
not  from  any  pre-eminence  of  glory  which  the  former  enjoyed, — for  in  this 
respect  Salamis  did  not  yield  to  Marathon,  but  rather,  as  it  seems,  jBrom  the 
dissimilar  nature  of  the  two  battles  themselves.  While  the  variety  of  attitudes 
and  movements  of  combatants  engaged  in  a  conflict  by  lanA  afforded  ample 
scope  to  the  artist  for  a  display  of  his  powers  of  conception  and  of  execution, 
especially  in  his  treatment  of  the  human  form, — the  features  and  scenery  of  a 
sea-Jight,  such  as  tlie  long  ships,  their  erect  beaks,  and  their  parallel  lines  of 
oars,  were  less  tractable  materials  for  the  chisel  and  the  pencil :  their  forms 
were  too  rigid,  and  too  little  susceptible  of  that  ideal  grace  which  is  the  soul  of 
art,  to  permit  him  to  attempt  a  representation  which  would  fail  to  enhance  the 
glory  of  that  memorable  deed,  and  perhaps  would  even  expose  it  to  the 
ridicule  of  his  critical  and  fastidious  countrymen. 

The  same  refinement  of  taste  and  love  of  imaginative  beauty,  the  same 
impatience  of  reality  when  inconsistent  with  his  own  conceptions  of  symmetry, 
which  induced  the  Artist  at  the  sacrifice  of  historic  truth,  to  exhibit,  in  the 
frieze  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  Athenians  at  Marathon  with  no  other 
armour  than  their  shields,  and  with  no  other  covering  or  protection  than  a 
loose  and  flowing  drapery,  compelled  him,  it  would  seem,  to  abstain  from  any 
representation  of  the  sea-fight  of  Salamis,  which  would,  if  executed,  have 
either  been  true  without  being  picturesque,  or  picturesque  without  being 
possible. 

Bat  what  Sculpture  and  Painting  could  not  attempt  another  Art  has 
accomplished.  Among  the  combatants,  both  at  Marathon  and  Salamis,  was  the 
tragic  Poet  iEschylus.  He  left  the  battle  of  Marathon  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
frescoes  of  the  Porch,  and  on  the  frieze  of  the  Temple ;  but  he  immortalized 
Salamis  in  verses  which  retain  their  original  freshness,  when  the  painting  of 
the  Poecile  has  vanished,  and  the  sculpture  of  the  Temple  has  been  mutilated 
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by  (Iwiiy.  Tlie  ccilourri  uf  llie  I'lLiimT  Imve  fudud,  and  llie  ranrWe  of  tlie 
Sculptiir  in  bnikcu  tiiid  tnint-fei'red  to  a  dislmtt  land,  but  tlie  work  of  llie  Poet 
livfs  evi'rywliere.  ^^scliytiis,  in  liis  dnuna  of  The  I'trsians,  has  paint«d  n 
Portico  iu  honour  of  Sulaniis  whiuh  will  never  fade — has  erected  a  Temple  of 
Victory  which  will  never  fall.  So  much  nearer  is  the  approach  to  Immorlality 
made  by  what  is  spiritual,  than  by  what  is  material,  iu  man. 


It  19  a  walk  of  five  hours  from  the  Plain  of  Marathon  to  the  heights  of 
Mount  Peiitelicus,  where  tlie  marble  quarries  are  seen  which  have  obtained  for 
this  mountain  so  much  renown  in  the  annals  of  ancient  Art.  The  road  asceDds 
from  the  plain  towards  the  south-west,  and  passes  over  elevated  steeps  clad 
with  pines  and  olives,  and  through  glens  refreshed  with  clear  brooks,  and 
overhung  with  oleonders  and  myrtles.  The  quarries,  of  which  there  are  two, 
lie  to  the  north, — the  one  at  a  mile's  distance,  the  other  a  little  more  than  two 
miles,  from  the  Monastery  which  derives  its  name  from  the  mountain  under 
whose  summit  it  lies. 

The  larger  quarry  is  open  to  the  light :  on  the  south  it  is  hounded  hy  ihe 
rock,  hewn  to  a  lofty  and  perpendicular  wall.  At  tlie  base  of  it  is  a  wide 
cavern,  which  penetrates  into  the  recess  of  thecliif,  and  is  hungwith  stalactites 
of  white  marble  glittering  with  the  brilliance  of  alabaster:   the  incrustations. 
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tinged  with  various  hues,  which  shoot  like  branches  from  the  rock,  present  the 
appearance,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  of  trees  and  groves  of  stone.  The  mouth 
of  the  grotto  is  fringed  over  with  tufts  of  ivy. 

The  marble  of  the  Pentelic  quarries  resembles  that  of  Paros  in  whiteness 
and  splendour ;  in  fineness  of  grain  it  excels  it ;  in  this  respect  it  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Carrara,  and  it  is  free  from  the  metallic  stains  with  which 
the  latter  is  frequently  sullied.  Let  us  contrast  for  a  moment  the  present 
appearance  of  this  vast  quarry  before  us,  with  its  former  condition.  About 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  years  ago,  its  sides,  which  are  now 
deserted  and  silent,  resounded  with  the  din  of  busy  workmen  hewing  its  cliffs, 
while  others  were  heaving  with  ropes  and  puUeys  the  huge  masses  which  had 
been  quarried  from  them,  and  letting  them  sink  upon  the  sledges  which  were 
to  bear  them  down  the  steep  mountain  track  into  the  plain  and  through  the 
gates  of  the  city  of  Athens.  Others  carried  them  to  the  harbour  of  the 
Pir«us,  whence  they  were  transported  to  distant  lands. 

We  look  with  feelings  of  respect  on  the  spots  where  great  men  were  born : 
the  palace  where  a  king  or  a  conqueror  first  saw  the  light  is  an  object  of 
veneration ;  we  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  native  place  of  the  pliilosopher,  and 
tablets  are  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  dwelling  where  a  great  poet  first  breathed 
the  air :  and  should  we  not  be  guilty  of  strange  insensibility,  if  we  could  re- 
gard with  indifference, — nay,  without  a  feeling  of  veneration, — this,  the  native 
place  of  80  many  buildings  and  statues — the  rocky  cradle  of  Temples  and 
Friezes,  which  have  inspired  the  admiration,  refined  the  taste,  influenced  the 
acts,  humanized  the  manners,  and  elevated  the  thoughts  of  men ;  which  have 
even  added  dignity  to  the  religion  of  cities  and  kingdoms  for  thousands  of 
years  ?  He  would  be  little  to  be  envied,  who  could  look  upon  the  quarries 
of  Pentelicus  without  enthusiasm, — who  could  behold  this  vast  and  silent 
chamber  of  rock  in  which  those  immortal  fabrics,  the  Parthenon,  the  Pro- 
PVL.i?A,  and  the  Temple  of  Theseus  had  their  births, — from  whose  recesses 
came  forth  that  long  train  of  beautiful  forms  which,  sculptured  in  marble, 
have  made  the  Panathenaic  solemnity,  which  they  represent,  no  longer  a  quin- 
quennial festival,  but  an  eternal  jubilee,  and  the  possession  of  which  alone, — 
marred,  as  they  now  are,  torn  from  their  proper  soil,  and  no  longer  breathing 
in  their  native  freshness  on  their  own  Temple,  but  deposited,  like  mummies, 
in  a  foreign  Museum, — have  made  England  richer  in  the  productions  of 
sculpture  than  any  other  nation  of  the  world. 
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Here,  at  least,  on  tliis  spot,  and  with  this  object  before  us,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  indulge  in  sueh  emotions  and  to  express  the  sentiment,  that  in 
this  marble  mine  of  IVntelieus,  when  we  thus  consider  it  in  connexion  with  the 
structures  and  foims  which  have  emanated  thence,  we  see  a  faint  picture, — to 
compare  human  things  with  divine, — of  the  operations  of  that  architectonic  and 
vivifying  l\)wer  by  which  the  great  fabric  of  the  Universe  was  reared,  and  by 
which  all  the  foniis  and  imager}-,  with  which  it  is  fumished,  were  educed  from 
the  void  and  lifeless  quarry  of  Chaos. 

Nor  should  we  forget  here  the  names  of  those  who  have  employed 
their  art  in  fashioning  the  materials  which  they  derived  from  this  place. 
Tlie  marble  wliich  was  drawn  from  the  spot  before  us  was  worked  by  the 
hands  of  the  greatest  Architects  and  Sculptors  of  antiquity.  It  was  hewn 
and  chiselled  by  Ictinus  and  Phidias ;  it  was  carved  by  Scopas  and  by 
Praxiteles ;  on  it  was  exercised  their  skill,  and  by  it  has  their  names  been 
made  immortal. 

Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  expresses  a  desire  to  receive  some 
statues  of  Pentelic  marble  which  his  friend  had  promised  to  send  him  from 
this  country  ;  and  the  architraves  hewn  from  the  neighbouring  mountain  of 
Hymettus  were  used  to  decorate  the  palaces  of  Rome  in  the  Augustan  age. 
Rome  thus  borrowed  her  marble  from  Athens ;  and  nothing  indicates  more 
forcibly  the  pre-eminence  over  the  capital  of  Italy,  which  Athens  enjoyed  as  the 
mistress  of  the  world  in  arts,  than  a  comparison  of  the  materials  for  plastic  and 
architectural  purposes  which  Nature  supplied  respectively  to  each.  While 
those  of  Rome  were  limited  to  the  dark  Peperine  stone  of  Alba  and  of  Gabii, 
to  the  Tufo  of  the  Campagna,  and  to  the  porous  and  encrusted  Travertine  of 
the  Anio — materials  not  very  favourable  for  architecture  of  a  decorative  kind, 
and  still  less  serviceable  for  sculpture, — the  resources  of  Athens,  for  both 
purposes  were  inexhaustible.  On  one  side  of  the  City  lay  the  quarries  of  the 
snow-white  Megarian  and  of  the  grey  stone  of  Eleusis  ;  on  the  other,  the  blue 
Hymettian,  the  veined  Carjstian,  and  the  lucid  Pentelic.  In  a  word,  her  stone 
was  marble. 

Returning  to  the  monastery  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  descending 
towards  the  plains  of  Athens,  on  the  south-west,  we  cross  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  river  Cephissus.  Another  is  seen  at  Cephissia,  a  small  village  in  the 
plain,  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Pentelicus  to  Athens,  at  about  eight  miles 
distant  to  the  north-east  of  the  latter.     The  stream  there  rises  from  the  eartli 
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village  are  sprinkled  among  gardens,  vineynrds, 

and  olive-groves.  Cephissia  still  preserves  its  ancient  name.  It  was  tlie  countrv 
of  the  comic  poet  Menander,  and  the  summer  retreat  of  the  learned  pliilosoplier 
of  Athens,  Herodea  Alticus.  This  was  his  Tusculum,  To  this  spot  he  retired 
for  health  and  study  :  hither  he  invited  his  friends  and  the  lovers  of  pursuits 
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similiar  to  his  own.  His  villa  at  Cephissia,  as  we  are  informed  by  one  who 
enjoyed  his  hospitality  here  in  the  sultry  season,  was  refreshed  by  streams  and 
shaded  by  a  grove.  On  one  side  of  it  were  long  porticoes,  or  arcades,  beneath 
which  he  and  his  friends  used  to  walk  and  converse,  and  at  its  back  were 
copious  baths  of  cool  and  transparent  water :  the  gardens  about  it  resounded 
with  the  murmuring  of  brooks  and  the  warbling  of  birds.  This  was  the 
residence,  and  these  were  the  recreations,  of  one  who  was,  from  his  erudition, 
his  public  spirit,  and  his  munificence,  well  worthy  to  have  passed  his  days  in 
peace,  as  he  did,  at  Athens,  at  Cephissia,  and  at  Marathon,  in  the  compara- 
tively tranquil  age  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  notwithstanding  the 
charges  which  have  been  made  against  him  of  literary  vanity  and  idle  display, 
and  notwithstanding  the  foibles  of  an  affected  dilettanteism, — the  vice  of  his 
age,  rather  than  his  own,  from  which  he  was  not  exempt. 

We  are  carried  from  our  mountain  track  still  further  into  the  plain,  and  in 
the  direction  of  Athens,  to  visit  a  place  which  was  connected  in  former  times 
with  the  private  life  of  another  Philosopher.  Between  the  two  villages  of 
Cephissia  and  Marousi,  is  that  of  Heracle.  Near  this  spot,  among  these 
olive  groves  and  vineyards,  was  the  country-seat  of  Plato.  He  speaks  of  it 
in  his  will, — where  he  bequeaths  it  to  his  son  Adeimantus, — as  lying  near 
the  road  to  Cephissia,  which  was  on  the  north,  and  reaching  on  the  south  to 
the  Heracleum,  or  Temple  of  Hercules.  From  this  notice,  its  position 
is  easily  ascertained ;  for  the  names  of  both  of  these  places  ai'e  preserved  to 
this  day ;  that  of  the  former  in  the  modem  Cephissia,  while  that  of  the  latter 
survives  in  the  village  just  mentioned  of  Heracl6.  Perhaps  it  was  from  his 
orchard  on  this  spot  that  the  Philosopher  sent  a  liberal  present  of  figs  to 
Diogenes,  who  had  asked  only  for  three,  which  drew  from  the  cynic,  instead 
of  thanks,  the  sarcastic  answer :  "  Thus  it  is,  that  when  you  are  asked  a 
plain  question  in  philosophy,  which  might  be  answered  in  three  words,  you 
reply  to  the  inquirer  in  ten  thousand." 

We  have  spoken  above  of  the  village  of  Marousi.  As  those  of  Cephissia  and 
Heracl6  preserve  in  their  names  a  record  of  their  ancient  inhabitants,  their  lan- 
guage, and  their  religious  worship,  so  that  of  Marousi  recalls  to  the  recollection  a 
heathen  Deity  who  was  an  object  of  devotion  to  the  ancestors  of  the  villagers  who 
dwell  here,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  Cased  in  the  plaster  wall  of  a  small 
Greek  chapel,  near  to  this  place,  is  a  marble  slab,  which,  as  the  ancient  Greek  in- 
scription upon  it  commemorates,  served  once  as  a  limit  to  mark  the  termination 
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of  the  sacred  iuclosure  of  the  Temple  of  the  Amarusian  Diana,  of  whose  appel- 
ktton  a  vestige  remains  in  the  modem  name  of  the  village  of  Maroasi. 

At  the  birth  of  Erichthoaius,  the  ancient  King  of  Attica,  Pallas  Minerva 
is  said  to  have  come  from  her  Temple  at  Pallene  to  Athens,  and  to  have 
borne  through  the  air,  as  a  birthday  gift,  that  remarkable  conical  hill  which 
stands  al  the  north-east  of  Athens,  and  which  was  first  named  LvcABETrrs, 


then  Anchesmus,  and,  at  present,  the  mountain  of  St.  George.  The  God- 
dess, it  is  said,  dropped  it  from  her  anus  on  the  spot  where  it  is  now  placed, 
in  order  that  it  might  ser\'e  as  a  bulwark  of  Athens  on  that  side.  The  Temple 
at  Pallene,  from  which  she  came,  stood,  it  is  probable,  not  far  from  Marousi. 
It  is  a  spot  famed  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  contests  between  the  sons 
of  Peisistratus  and  their  rivals  the  Alcmseonidte,  and  in  earlier  days,  for  the 
pursuit,  by  lolaus,  of  the  Arrive  Eurystheus,  from  the  Plain  of  Marathon  to 
the  Scironian  rocks. 

Between  the  southern  foot  of  Pentelicus  and  the  northern  slope  of 
Hymettus  is  a  level  interval,  two  miles  broad.  This  is  the  communication 
between  the  two  principal  plains  of  Attica,  namely,  that  of  Athens  on  the 
west,  and  that  of  Mesog«a,  or  Interior  of  Atlica,  on  the  south-east.  At 
the  eastern  foot  of  the  mountain  a  lion  sculptured  in  marble,  of  colossal  size, 
is  recumbent  on  the  pltun ;  it  is  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  in  good  preservation, 
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except  tlmt  the  Icps  litive  diMnppenred.     Near  to  the  spot  are  oilier  blocks  of 

mitrble,  vestiges  of  some  temple  or  utlier  ancient  building. 

Tlie  view  from  tbc  siimniit  of  Mount  Hjmettus  will  long  live  in  tbe 
memory  uf  litm  wbo  lins  beheld  it,  presenting  to  the  eye,  as  it  does,  objects 
and   crentions  both  of  nature  and  of  art,  di s tin gui sited  by  their  surpassing 


loveliness  of  symmetry  and  colour,  and  of  such  interest  in  themselves,  and  in 
the  tbougbis  which  they  suggest.  Their  extent,  variety,  and  bcnuty  is  sncli 
that  neither  the  lapse  of  time,  nor  the  business  of  life,  nor  weariness  of  body 
or  of  mind,  can  erase  his  memory  of  the  pleasure  which  he  felt  when  con- 
templating the  scenery  beneath  him  from  this  spot. 

The  produce  of  the  neighbouring  mountain  of  I'cntelicus  has  been  ^oken 
of.  To  compare  with  it  that  of  Hymettus:  while  the  vast  quarries  of  the 
former, — worked  with  such  laborious  energy  by  generations  of  men  who  have 
departed  and  left  no  posterity  in  the  land, — have  remained  untouched  for  many 
centuries,  there  has  been  no  cessation  of  industry,  no  interruption  in  the 
succession  of  labourers  in  ihe  humble  /tires  of  Hymettus,  from  the  most 
glorious  days  of  Athens  to  the  present  hour.  The  stoims  which  have  swept 
away  cities  and  empires  have  spared  Ihem.  The  Cecropian  Bees  have  sur- 
vived all  the  revolutions  which  have  changed  the  features  aud  uprooted  tJie 
population  of  Attica :  ac<'ording  to  tlie  poetical  prophecy. 

Their  race  remoina  immortal,  ever  stands 
Tbcir  house  unmoved,  and  aires  of  sires  aro  bom. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  Hymettus,  n  little  above  the  village  of  Bari,  is  a 

subterranean  grotto,  which  well  deserves  to  be  visited.     The  visitor  descends 


CAVE  OF  THE  NTMPHS. 
B  few  steps  hewn  in  tlie  rock,  and  enters  tJie  cave,  which  is  lighted  from  the 
narrow  adit :  it  is  hung  with  stalactites,  and  bemis  itself  into  two  apartments, 
the  one  nearly  parallel  to  the  other.  This  place  was  a  natural  Temple,  dedi- 
cated to  Pan  and  the  pastoral  Nymphs.  It  would  have  been  a  fit  scene  for  an 
Idyl  of  Theocritus,  and  was  worthy  of  inscriptions  from  the  pen  of  Nossis 
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offerings,  on  its  rocky  walls  ;  basins  of  stone, 
and  cups  of  wood  caned  with  figures  and  tiowers  were  here  dedicated  to  the 
Deities  of  the  place  :  here  images  of  the  Nymphs  stood  in  their  small  niches  ; 
hiilier  the  first  flowers  of  their  gardens,  the  first  ripe  ears  of  their  harvests,  the 
firsl  grapes  of  their  vineyards,  the  first  apples  of  their  orchards,  were  brought  as 
oblations  by  the  shepherds  and  peasants  of  Attica.  And  even  at  tliis  day 
there  remain  visible  traces  of  their  devotion,  as  well  as  memorials  of  the 
person  who  dedicated  this  grotto  to  the  worship  of  their  rural  Deities.  En- 
graved on  the  rock,  at  the  entrance,  is  an  inscription  in  verse,  which  announces 
that  Archedemus,  a  native  of  I'herte,  in  Thessaly,  fonned  this  cave  by  the 
counsel  of  the  Nymphs  :  other  records  of  ihe  same  kinJ  infoim  us,  that  it  was 
sacred  to  the  Graces,  to  Apollo,  and  to  Pan.  Two  verses,  inscribed  on  a  slab 
of  marble,  speak  of  a  partene  planted  here  in  honour  of  the  Nymphs.  In 
another  part  of  the  cave  is  the  figure  of  Archedemus  himself,  rudely  sculp- 
tured on  the  rock,  dressed  in  his  shepherd's  coat,  and  with  a  hammer  and  a 
chisel  in  his  hands,  hewing  the  sides  of  the  cave. 
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Plato,  in  early  youtli,  was  led  by  liis  parents  to  a  grotto  on  Mount 
Hymettus,  that  lie  might  present  an  offering  to  Pan,  tlie  Nymphs,  and  the 
Pastoral  Apollo,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
tliat  this  cave,  wliieh,  as  the  above  inscriptions  still  existing  on  lis  walls  assure 
us,  was  conseomted  to  those  Deities,  lias  been  trodden  by  the  feel  of  the 
great  philosopher  of  Athens ;  and  that  his  eye  has  rested  upon  the  same 
objects  that  we  now  see  in  this  simple  pastoral  temple,  which  has  sustained 
but  little  injury  from  the  lapse  of  ages,  while  many  of  the  magnificent  fanes  of 
the  Athenian  capital  have  crumbled  to  decay. 

At  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  in  an  easterly  direction,  from  this  spot,  is  the 
bay  of  Prasi.e,  one  of  tlie  best  harbours  of  the  coast  of  Attica.  At  the 
centre  of  its  entrance,  which  is  a  mile  broad,  is  a  small  island,  on  which,  at 
an  elevation  of  three  hundred  feet  from  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  is  the  fragment  of 
a  sitting  statue  of  white  marble,  from  the  attitude  of  which,  resembling  that  of 
a  tailor  at  his  work,  the  harbour  derives  its  modern  name  of  Port  Eaphte, — 
an  appellation  not  very  complimentary  to  its  sculptor,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
intended  it  to  represent  a  Roman  Emperor. 


About  nine  miles  south  of  this  place  is  another  harbour,  more  celebrated 
in  ancient  times,  that  of  Thoricus  :  it  is  a  semicircular  bay,  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  breadth :  to  the  north  of  it,  on  a  rugged  hill,  are  tJie  remains  of  tlie 
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Acropolis  of  the  city,  of  rude  and  mnssive  mniioiiry  :  at  its  foot  ia  a  Tbeatre, 
Olid  near  it  a  covered  Gallery  of  very  antique  style.     In  tLe  plain,  to  ilie  west, 
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ore  tlie  ruins  of  a  large  and  magititiieut  Building,  which  was  ndonied  with  a 
marble  peristyle.  Another  vestige  of  the  ancient  Thoriciis  sur\ives  in  the 
modem  nnine  of  the  place,  Therico. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  due  west  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tlioricus,  it  will, 
after  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  meet  the  western  coast  of  Attica,  in  a  place 
formerly  called  Anaphlvstus,  and  now,  by  u  sliglit  change,  AnaI'iiyso:  if 
again,  from  these  points,  Thuricus  and  Anaphlystus,  lines  he  dmwn  to 
Capo  Colonni,  the  ancient  Sunhh,  we  shall  tlien  have  a  uiangle  nearly 
equilateral,  at  the  three  angles  of  whicli  are  three  places  all  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  history  of  Attica,  and  wliose  sidea  inclose  a  space  from 
which  she  derived  the  means  of  her  foimer  affluence  and  glory. 

The  coined  treasure  of  Athens  was  preserved  in  the  Opisthodomls,  or 
hinder  apartment  of  the  Pakthenon,  or  Temple  of  Minerva,  in  tJie  Acropolis 
of  that  city.  The  Country,  which  we  are  now  describing,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Attica,  was,  as  it  were,  a  uatural  Opisthodomus  to  Attica  itself. 
In  !t  lay  the  uncoined  weolth  of  Athens.  In  it  were  the  Mines  of  Attica, 
that  "  fountain  of  silver,  the  treasure  of  the  land."  The  district  was  called 
hAVRBVU,  a  name  probably  derived  from  the  shafts  and  passages  sunk  and 
pierced  beneath  its  surface,  many  of  which  are  still  visible  on  the  road  between 
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Sunium  and  Thoricus.     The  path  here,  near  the  sea-shore,  is  strewn  with 
scoria,  from  which  the  silver  ore  was  smelted  in  ancient  times. 

These  mines  were  the  property  of  the  Athenian  State.  They  were  worked 
at  a  period  of  very  early  antiquity  :  in  the  days  of  Themistocles  the 
supply  from  them  was  very  abundant ;  when  Xenophon  wrote,  they  were 
beginning  to  fail ;  in  Strabo's  age  they  were  exhausted ;  Pausanias  speaks 
of  them  as  a  monument  of  the  past.  They  consisted  of  large  vaults,  sup- 
ported by  columns,  aired  and  lighted  by  vents,  and  divided  into  compart- 
ments. Many  thousand  slaves  were  employed  in  working  them.  From 
these  dark  cavities,  now  shaded  with  pines  and  overgrown  with  junipers 
and  lentisks,  was  derived  the  wealth  which  enabled  Athens  to  create  and 
maintain  the  navy  by  which  she  first  coped  with  -^gina  and  afterwards 
rescued  Greece  from  the  despotism  of  the  East.  Hence  issued  the  coin  which . 
circulated  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  and  was  nowhere  surpassed  in 
purity.  For  a  long  time  Athens  had  no  other  term  in  her  language  for  money 
than  that  which  signified  silver:  whether  she  ever  coined  Gold  is  doubtful, 
but  before  she  used  it  in  her  currency,  her  liberties  were  lost. 

It  was  the  boast  of  Athens  that  her  coinage  was  so  excellent  that  it  was 
everywhere  exchanged  with  profit  by  its  possessor :  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  its  credit  in  foreign  lands,  she  studiously 
retained  upon  it  the  antique  type  of  the  head  of  Minerva,  which  looked  as  if 
it  had  proceeded  from  -^g>'pt  rather  than  from  the  most  polished  capital  of 
Greece :  thus,  while  in  all  the  other  arts  of  design,  she  advanced  from  the  rude 
outline  to  consummate  symmetry,  in  Numismatics  she  remained  stationary,  and, 
while  her  other  productions  were  unrivalled  in  elegance,  her  money  was  as 
inferior  in  beauty,  as  it  claimed  to  be  superior  in  value,  to  that  of  nearly  all 
the  other  states  of  Greece. 

The  Temple  of  Minerva,  at  Sunium,  stands  upon  a  raised  terrace  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  cape ;  its  direction  is  from  east  to  west ;  it  had  six 
columns  at  each  front ;  the  number  of  those  on  the  north  and  south  cannot 
clearly  be  ascertained:  nine  are  still  standing  on  the  south,  three  on  the 
north,  two  and  one  of  the  antce  at  the  east.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  sacred 
temenos  or  inclosure,  entered  by  a  portico  or  Propylaea  at  its  north-east 
comer.  The  walls  of  the  fortress  descend  from  the  temple  toward  the 
north ;  and  are  still  traceable  for  their  complete  circuit,  which  is  half  a  mile. 
This  temple, — elevated  on  high  above  the  iEgeean  Sea,  at  the  extremity  of 
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this  promontory, — stood  like  the  Portico  or  Vestibule  of  Attica.  Constructed 
uf  wliite  marble,  placed  on  thiti  noble  site,  and  visible  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  sea,  it  reminded  the  stranger  who  approached  it  in  his  vessel  from  the 
south,  by  the  fair  proportions  of  its  arcbiteclure,  and  by  the  decorations  of 
sculpture  and  of  painting  with  which  it  was  adorned,  that  he  was  coming  to  a 
land  illuslriftiis  for  its  skill  in  the  most  graceful  Arts, — a  land  set  apart,  as  it 
ven,  from  all  others  for  their  cultivation,  and  appropriated  to  their  use  ;  and 
inasmuch  as  iliis  fabric  was  approached  by  a  portico,  and  surrounded  by  a 
consecrated  inclosure,  so  the  whole  land  of  Aitiua  itself  was  a  sacred  Temekos, 
whose  buundaries  were  Seas  and  Mountains,  and  whose  Propyls  was  the 
Temple  dedicated  to  Minerva  on  the  promontory  of  Sunium. 

The  situation  of  this  temple — on  the  summit  of  a  rock  projecting  preci- 
pitously into  the  sea — is  singularly  magnificent,  and  the  view  it  commands 
over  the  islands  of  j^gina  and  the  other  headlands  is  perhaps  unrivalled. 
To  the  south  and  east  is  tlie  group  of  islands  called  the  Cyclades,  studding 
the  waters  of  the  j^^gean  Sea;  more  to  tlie  north  is  the  coast  of  Euboea,  the 
lofty  ridges  of  Carystos  termiuating  at  Cape  Mandili  in  the  Gereestian  pro- 
montory. To  the  south-west,  about  ten  miles  off,  the  Scyltean  promontory, 
now  Cape  Skylo,  forms,  with  Cape  Sunium,  the  entrance  to  the  ^gean  Gulf. 
Within  this  point  the  Island  of  Calaurea,  the  Town  and  Port  of  Poros,  and 
tlie  Isthmus  of  Methana  are  seen,  with  the  coast  of  Epidaurus,  deeply 
indented  with  gulfs  and  bays,  while  the  volcanic  mountains  of  the  Argive  coast 
rise  dark  and  massive  behind  them.  From  this  spot  let  us  pass  to  jEgina 
and  the  other  islands  of  the  Saronic  Gulf. 
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01  tiie  ancient  pinT,  niia  city,  me  eastern  angle 
is  distinguished  by  the  reinnins  of  the  temple  which  has  ohtained  such  celebriLy 
from  the  .ilginetan  Marbles,  once  attached  to  its  pediments,  and  which  now 
iirniiment  the  Glyploiliek  nt  Munich,  wliile  ai  the  southern  corner  of  the  island 
rises  a  conical  mountain,  yrhiclt,  from  its  grandeur  of  form  nod  its  historical 
associations,  is  the  most  remarkable  object  among  the  natural  features  of  the 
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Remsina  of  the  maritime  power  of  jEgina  may  be  traced  in  the  harbour 
where  we  now  are.  From  ils  size  and  beauty  it  once  attracted  the  admiration 
of  its  Athenian  neighbours  and  enemies.  The  entrance  to  it  is  through  a 
□arrow  opening  between  the  two  moies  which  project  from  tlie  sliore,  and  then 
converge  towards  t)ie  opening.  They  terminated  in  two  towers,  by  wliiuh  the 
opening  was  fianked  and  protected.  That  on  the  left  side  has  been  succeeded 
by  a  small  modem  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  whose  name  is  dear  to  the 
Greek  mariner.  There  are  foundations  near  the  shore  of  docks  and  basins, 
stretching  for  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  yards  to  ilie  north  of  this  harbour, 
and  connected  with  it.  Toward  the  northern  extremity  of  these  substructions 
is  the  gcala  or  wharf,  which  leads  to  the  modem  Lazaretto :  beyond  the  Laza- 


\^Kr.        ^'^5^-.  saw  it  as  here  represented.     Various  dates  have 

been  assigned  to  the  erection  of  this  Temple.  To 
determine  the  question,  the  following  circumstance  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
temple  has  been  used  by  the  modem  jEginetans  as  a  quarrj-,  from  which  they 
have  excavated  mnterinls  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  public  and  private,  in 
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tlii-  town  to  ivliidi,  niilmppily  fur  ils  prfwrvution,  it  is  iramediiitely  contigiiotis. 
Ill  hewing  out  tlio  miii^ses  of  the  Hucient  fabric  several  blocks  were  fouud  to  be 
inscribed  with  letters  iif  red  olmlk,  which  were  still  distinctly  legible.  These 
bloeks  were  drnwii  from  the  lowest  fixindntion ;  tile  ehftracters,  therefore,  wliicli 
nre  iiiserilied  upon  llicni,  are  eoevnl  with  the  building  itself.  These  characters, 
fnini  their  furm,  may  serve  as  authentic  data  for  determining  the  time  of  the 
ereiiion  of  the  temple.  The  two  names  which  they  exhibit,  Prothymius 
(rPOOVMIOS)  and  Enphnmidrs  {  EV*AMiaHJ  ),  belonged  perhaps  to  two 
litiihlers  employed  in  the  eonstnietion  of  the  fnhrie.  From  a  comparison  of 
the  character  of  those  inscriptions  with  others  of  wliieh  the  date  is  known,  it 
is  oYident  that  the  fociiidation  of  this  temple  is  not  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
I'chtponnesian  war. 

Following  the  eoast  in  the  snmo  northerly  direction,  we  find  a  tnmiilus  on 
the  slioi-e,  probiihly  the  same  which  Pansnnias  saw  there,  and  which  he  beheved 
to  be  the  work  of  Telnmon,  who  landed  in  the  neighbonring  port  and  nused  a 
monnment  to  Phocus.  Near  to  this  tumuhis  were  the  Theatre  and  Stadium, 
of  which  however  no  vestiges  remain. 


TliL-  heiintil'iil  niin  of  the  .^giiietan  Temple,  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
island,  has  lieeii  the  theme  of  the  general  admiration  of  travellers  in  Greece. 
It  stands  on  a  gentle  elevation  near  the  sea,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
Athenian  coast,  and  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  beyond  iliem  of  the  waving 
line  traced  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  Pentelicus  and  Hymettus.      Its  site  is 
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1  sequestered  and  lonely.  The  ground  is  diversified  by  grey  rocks  overhung  by 
I  I  tufted  pines  and  clusters  of  low  shrubs,  among  which  goats  may  be  seen 
feeding,  placing  their  fore-feet  on  the  boughs  of  the  shrubs  and  cropping  the 
leaves.  It  is  such  a  scene  as  this  which  proves  that  the  religionists  of  Greece 
knew  how  to  avail  themselves  of  two  things  most  conducive  to  devotional 
effect,  namely,  Silence  and  Solitude. 

There  was  perhaps  another  reason,  besides  a  desire  for  solitude,  why  a  site 

at  the  distance  of  eight  miles  from  the  city  of  iEgina  was  selected  in  preference 

to  one  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  for  the  positi<m  of  this  temple ;  it  is 

probable  that  this  building  did  not  owe  its  origin  to  iEginetans  themselves. 

It  has,  indeed,  by  many  topogi-aphei's  been  considered  as  identical  with  the 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  and  even  as  the  same  fabric  wliich  iEacus,  the 

king  of  iEgina,  erected  to  that  deity.     But  not  merely  does  the  position  of  the 

temple  itself,  standing — not  on  a  mountain    as  that  temple  did — but  on  a 

gentle  eminence,  forbid  the  inference  ;  but  the  character  of  its  architecture 

plainly  indicates  that  it  is    not  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius.      The 

only  evidence  in  favour  of  this  supposition  is  furnished  by  the  two  words 

(All  PANEAAHNJQi)  which  are  said  to  have  been  inserted  on  its  portico ;  but 

if  this  inscription  ever  existed  there,  the  dialect  alone  proves  it  to  have  been  a 

forgery.    Besides,  there  is  another  distant  site,  which  can  be  proved  to  coincide 

with  that  of  Panhellenium. 

To  whom,  then,  was  this  Temple  dedicated  ?  In  order  to  answer  this 
question,  let  us  examine  the  gi'oups  of  sculpture  which  once  stood  against  the 
azure  ground  of  its  two  pediments.  They  had  no  doubt  an  immediate  refer- 
ence to  the  object  of  that  worship  which  was  paid  in  the  Temple  itself.  In 
both  these  groups  one  figure,  that  of  Minerva,  is  more  prominent  than  any 
other,  which  seems  to  intimate  that  the  Temple  was  dedicated  to  tliat  goddess. 
The  following  circumstance  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  Retuniing  to 
the  town  of  iEgina  from  the  Temple,  we  pass  a  small  Greek  church,  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  to  the  west  of  it  The  spot  is  called 
Bilikada;  the  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Athanasius.  The  door  of  the  church 
is  surmounted  by  a  large  marble  slab,  inscribed  **  The  limit  of  the  sacred  pre- 
cinct of  Minerva  ;"  an  inscription  which  probably  defined  the  boundary  of  the 
consecrated  inclosure  around  the  Temple. 

That  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Goddess  of  Athens,  not  by  the  ^Eginetans, 
but  by  the  Athenians  themselves,  when  in  possession  of  ^gina,  may  be  in- 


ferred  from  the  sile  vliich  it  occupies,  at  a  distance  from  the  town  of 
-ilgina,  and  looking  directly  upon  Athens.  It  may  be  inferred,  also,  from  the 
language  of  the  inscription  itself,  in  which,  it  may  he  ohserved,  the  name  of 
the  Goddess  is  expressed  not  in  the  Doric  dialect  of  jEgina,  but  in  the  Attic 
form. 

Some  parts  of  the  island  exhibit  the  devastating  effects  of  volcanic  agency; 
rocks  of  lava  piled  in  wild  confusion,  as  here  represented.  These  rocks  are  of 
a  dark  grey  colonr,  resembling  those  of  the  Alban  >fountains,  near  Borne. 


The  site  of  the  Panhellcnium  was  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  conical  moon- 
lain  at  the  southern  angle  of  the  island,  which  has  been  noticed  as  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  in  the  scenery  of  ^gina.  This  hill  is  now  called  Okos,  The 
Mountain.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  ancient  language  of  Greece;  it 
denotes  at  the  same  time  that  the  mountain  which  bears  it  is  the  highest  in 
MgiuB..  This  mountain  was  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  island.  On  its  summit,  j^acus,  the  King  of  JEginn,  was 
believed  to  have  prayed  to  Jupiter,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Hellenic  nation, 
for  a  supply  of  rain,  which  was  then  greatly  needed,  and  which  was  sent  by 
Jupiter   in   compliance  with   his  prayer.     The  summit  of  this  mountain  i: 
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believed  to  be  the  site  of  this  temple  of  the  Panhellenian  Jove,  and  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  various  circumstances  mentioned,  upon  the  following 
grounds : 

The  Panhellenium  is  placed  by  Pausanias  on  a  mountain :  there  is  no 
elevation  in  the  island  which  deserves  such  a  title  but  that  under  consideration, 
which  bears  the  express  name  by  which  he  characterizes  the  site.  The  moun- 
tain served,  as  we  know,  for  a  meteorological  beacon.  If  its  conical  apex  was 
capped  with  cloud,  then  rain  was  expected.  This  notion  prevails  still.  In 
this  respect  the  crest  of  the  JEginetan  Oros  is  now  a  beacon  to  the  -^gsean 
mariner,  and  the  legend  of  JEacus  is  doubtless  to  be  connected  with  the  obser- 
vation. This  mountain  supplied  the  first  prognostic  of  the  coming  shower. 
Hence  -^acus  wisely  selected  this  spot  as  the  scene  of  his  supplication  to  Jove, 
knowing,  as  he  did,  that  the  mountain  would  probably  give  the  first  intimation 
by  clouded  summit  of  the  wished-for  rain.  He,  perhaps,  chose  for  his  prayers 
a  moment  when  such  indications  were  visible.  The  shower,  however,  which 
followed  them  was  considered  by  the  Hellenic  strangers,  who  were  collected  in 
the  plain  below  him,  not  as  a  consequence  of  natural  phenomena,  but  of  his 
entreaties.  Thus  a  coincidence  was  converted  into  a  cause ;  and  -^acus,  the 
King  of  -^gina,  became  the  son  of  Jove. 

There  is  another  argument  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  summit  of  Oros 
with  the  site  .of  the  Temple  of  the  Panhellenian  Jove.  It  is  well  known  to 
have  been  the  practice  of  some  early  Christian  Churches  to  modify  the  objects 
of  heathen  adoration,  rather  than  to  destroy  them.  The  stream  of  Paganism 
was  taught  to  glide  into  a  Christian  channel,  with  a  soft  and  easy  current. 
On  this  principle,  when  temples  became  churches,  and  the  deities  and  heroes  of 
mythology  gave  place  to  saints  and  martyrs,  there  was  generally  some  analogy 
which  regulated  the  process  between  the  character  transformed  and  that 
which  was  required  after  the  transformation.  The  frequency  of  such  examples 
argues  the  identity  of  Oros  and  Panhellenium.  The  Panhellenian  Mount  was 
consecrated  in  the  Pagan  creed  of  .^gina  by  the  tradition  that  iEacus  had 
prayed  on  its  summit,  and  obtained  a  shower  from  heaven  in  answer  to  his 
prayer.  The  Mountain  now  called  Oros  has  on  its  vertex  a  small  chapel,  the 
foundations  of  which  are  constructed  of  huge  blocks,  in  a  style  of  ancient 
masonry.  This  chapel  is  dedicated  to  the  Prophet  Elias.  A  more  appro- 
priate successor  could  not  have  been  devised,  to  occupy  the  consecrated  fabric 
standing  on  this  hill. 
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For  wliilc  till!  I'a^'ftn  Diiglit  nssert,  lu  the  words  of  Pausnnius,  that  -5)(m;us 
liaviiijjsiicriKceii  niid  prnytd  in  ilie  Pniilielleniitn  Jove,  caused  ruiu  to  fall  upon 
Greet-e,  the  Christian  assured  him  from  tlie  graver  autlioriiy  of  St.  James, 
"  thitl  Kliiis  prayed,  and  the  heavens  gave  niin,  and  the  earth  brought 
forth  her  fniit."  The  foundations,  therefore,  just  noticed  of  the  small 
cliapcl  of  EliaM,  are,  probably,  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Temple  of  the  Panhel- 
lenian  Jove. 

On  the  western  side  of  tliis  mountain  at  its  roots  are  some  considerable 
remains  of  antii|uity.  Perhaps  tliey  are  the  vestiges  of  the  Periliolus  and 
Temple  of  Apha-ii,  the  Dictynua  of  .^gjna,  which  Pausanias  saw  in  his  way 
from  the  city  of  .^gina  to  the  Panhelleniau  Mount.  A  church  now  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  temple.  It  is  dedicated  to  Ai  Asomatoi.  An  old  column 
vas  formerly  cased  in  the  walls  of  ibis  church,  and  now  lies  ou  the  western 
side  of  tlie  building.  Kugraved  upon  this  column,  in  the  direction  of  its 
lengtli,  is  an  inbcription,  i]i  an  elegiac  distich.  This  inscriptiou  affords  the 
earliest  specimen  of  the  ^^(do-Soric  forms  in  a  monument  of  Uiis  nature,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the   Eleon  inscription.     Translated   the  inscription 


s  tlius  :- 


"  PhiloBtratua,  wlio  rcar'd  this  votive  stone, 
HimBtlf  in  called  1  Hia  sire,  Demophoon." 


HOW  TO  DESCRIBE  ATHENS, 


1- 


should  not  be  to  him  n  science  ;  they  nhould 
not  have  been  the  objects  of  liiborious  research,  but  should  have  been  familiar 
to  him  from  his  Infancy,^ — have  sprung  up,  as  it  were,  spontaneously  in  his 
mind,  and  have  grown  with  his  growth.  Nor  should  the  period  of  its  remote 
antiquity  be  to  him  a  land  of  shadows, — a  Platonic  cave  in  which  unsubstan- 
tial forms  deet  before  his  eyes  as  if  he  were  entranced  in  a  dream.  To  him, 
the  language  of  its  Mythology  should  have  been  the  voice  of  Truth.  The 
Temples  of  Athens  should  not  have  been  to  him  mere  Schools  of  Art.  He 
should  not  have  considered  tliem  merely  as  existing, — in  order  that  he  might 
t  their  details,   that  he  might  note  down  their  dimensions,  delineate 


DESCItlPTIOX  OF  TBE  RUIXS 
■  roniiK,  i-o[)y  iliL'ir  iniJiililiiigs,  iind  trace  tlie  v-estiges  of  colouring  elitl 
visible  upon  tliem.  They  should  not  have 
afforded  muteriuls  merely  for  Ills  compnsa  or 
Ilia  pencil,  but  for  his  afFectious  and  for  his 
religion. 

This,  we  gladly  confess,  is  not  our  case. 
We  commence  our  deBcription  of  this  City  with 
avowing  tho  fact,  that  it  is  impossible  at  this 
lime  to  convey  or  entertain  nn  idea  of  Athens 
sncli  us  it  appeared  t)f  old  to  the  eyes  of  one  of 
its  inhiibitaDts.  But  there  is  another  point  of  | 
view  from  whicb  we  love  to  contemplate  it, — 
one  which  supplies  us  with  reflections  of  deeper 
interest,  and  raises  in  the  heart  sublimer  emo- 
tions than  could  have  been  ever  Buggested  iu 
ancient  days  by  the  sight  of  Athens  to  an 
Athenian. 

We  Pee  Athens  in  ruins.  On  the  central 
ruck  of  its  Acroi>olis,  exist  the  remains,  in  a 
mutilated  state,  of  three  temples, — tbe  Temple 
of  Victory,  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Erec- 
THEUH.  Of  the  Pkopyl£.\,  in  the  same  place, 
at  its  western  entrance,  some  walls  and  a  few 
columns  are  still  standing,  and  its  magnificent 
entrance  has  recently  been  cleared.  Of  its  New 
Agora,  the  public  place  where  the  citizens  of 
Athens  met  to  discuss  their  affairs,  all  that  is 
left  is  the  fragment  of  its  gate  here  represented ; 
while  near  to  it  remains  the  Arch  of  Hadrian, 
marking  at  once  the  decline  of  art,  and  the 
loss  of  political  power  and  grandeur  of  Athens. 
Of  the  Theatre  on  the  south  side  of  the  Acro- 
polis, in  which  the  dramas  of  ^schylus,  So- 
phocles, and  Euripides  were  represented,  some 
stone  steps  remain,  but  modem  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  remainder  have  not  been  attended  with 
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success.  Not  a  vestige  survives  of  the  Courts  iu  wbioh  Demosthenes  pleaded. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  Academic  porches  of  Plato,  or  of  the  Lyceum  of 
Aristotle.  The  Pckcile  of  the  Stoics  has  vanished.  Only  a  few  fragments 
of  the  Long  Walls  which  ran  along  the  plain,  and  united  Athens  with  its 
harbours,  are  yet  visible.  Even  Nature  herself  appears  to  have  undergone  a 
change.  The  source  of  the  fountain  Callikhol  has  almost  failed;  the  bed 
of  the  Ilissi;s  is  nearly  dry;  the  harbour  of  t)ie  Piilkos  is  narrowed  and 
mode  shallow  bv  mud. 
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But  while  this  is  so,  and  while  we  are  forcibly  and  mournfully  reminded  by 
this  spectacle,  how  perishable  is  the  nature  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  which 
the  world  has  seen, — while  we  read  in  theruiuof  these  Temples  of  Athens,  andiu 
the  total  extinction  of  the  Religion  to  which  they  were  dedicated,  an  Apology  in 
behalf  of  Christianity  and  a  Refutation  of  Paganism,  more  forcible  and  eloquent 
than  any  of  those  which  were  composed  and  presented  to  the  Roman  Emperor  by 
Aristides  and  Quadratus  in  this  place,  we  are  naturally  led  by  it  to  contrast  the 
permanence  and  vitality  of  the  spirit  and  intelligence  which  produced  these  works, 
of  which  the  vestiges  either  exist  in  a  condition  of  ruinous  decay,  or  have  entirely 
disappeared,  with  the  fragiUty  of  thematmol  elements  of  which  they  are  composed. 
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Not  at  Atliens  nlone  are  we  to  look  for  Atliens.     The  epitaph, — Here  is 
the  heart :  the  sjnrit  is  everywhere, — may  he  applied  to  it.     From  the  gates 
of  its  Acropolis,  as  from  a  mother-city,  issued  intellectual  colonies  into  every 
region  of  the  world.     These  huildings  now  before  us,  ruined  as  tliey  are  at 
present,  have  8er\ed  for  two  thousand  years  as  models  for  the  most  admired 
fabrics  in  every  civilized  country  of  the  world.     Havincr  perished  here,  they 
survive  there.     They  live  in  them,  as  in  their  legitimate  offspring,     They  are 
like  aged  and  decayed  trees,  the  seeds  of  which  have  been  can*ied  away  by 
birds,  or  scattered   far  and  wide  by  winds,   and  have  produced  magnificent 
forests  in  distant  lands.     Thus    the    genius  which    conceived   and   executed 
these  noble  works  is  immortal    and  prolific,   while  the  materials  on  which 
it  laboured  are  crumbling  to  decay.    We,  therefore,  at  the  present  time,  having 
witnessed  this  fact,  have  more  cogent  reasons  for  admiiing  the  consummate 
skill   which    created    them,    than  were   possessed   by    tliose   who    saw   these 
structures  in  their  original  glory. 

Again,  not  merely  in  her  material  productions,  existing  here  or  elsewhere, 
does  the  spirit  of  Athens  survive.  Not  only  is  it  to  be  found  in  her  Buildings 
and  her  Statues,  nor  in  the  imitations  of  them  which  are  the  ornaments  of 
other  nations,  but  also  in  the  purely  intellectual  creations  of  her  great  Minds: 
it  is  to  be  traced  in  the  Writings  of  her  Poets,  Historians,  Philosophers,  and 
Orators,  whose  works  remain  unimpaired  by  time,  and  who  not  merely  live  in 
them,  but  have  served  as  sources  of  life  to  others ;  whose  worth  could  never 
be  estimated  till  many  centuries  had  elapsed,  and  who,  having  now  been  judged 
by  Posterity  to  be  worthy  of  immortality,  have  given  an  interest  to  the  soil 
from  which  they  sprung,  to  the  ground  which  they  trod,  and  to  the  temples 
in  which  they  worshipped,  which  these  objects  did  not,  and  could  not  possess, 
as  long  as  the  memory  of  those  was  recent  from  whom  they  derived  it.  The 
city  of  Miltiades,  Themistocles,  and  Pericles,  of  -^schylus,  Thucydides,  Plato, 
and  Demosthenes,  could  not  have  been  regarded,  as  8t(ck,  by  their  contempo- 
raries or  immediate  successors,  with  those  feelings  of  veneration  which  we 
experience,  who  know  what  influence  they  have  exercised,  and  will  never 
cease  to  exercise,  over  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  men.  In  this  respect, — and 
it  is  a  very  important  one, — the  modem  spectator  of  Athens  enjoys  great 
advantages  for  a  contemplation  of  this  city,  which  were  never  known  to  its 
ancient  inhabitants. 

We  feel,  therefore,  a  lively  sensation  of  pleasure  in  tracing,  step  by  step, 
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the  vestiges  (if  iliis  place,  in  examiniDg  its  topograpliicnl  details,  in  exploring 
the  sites  ot  its  former  buildings,  and  in  studying  the  cbnracter  of  those  wliich 
remain  ;  fur  thus  we  seem  to  be  brought  into  the  society  of  men,  whose  iinnies 
will  never  perish  ;  thns  we  api>eiti-  to  imbibe  a  portion  of  llmt  spirit  which 
Hnimnted  them,  and  produced  the  works  wliicb  have  raised  (iieir  authors  from 
the  level  of  common  minds  to  a  loftier  elevation  of  their  oAvn. 

The  Orntor  Demiules,  when  he  was  on  a  visit  at  tlie  court  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  was  desired  by  the  King,  one  day  at  a  banquet,  to  give  liim  iin 
idea  of  the  dimensions,  form,  and  features  of  A  theus,  is  said  to  have  sketched 
a  Map  of  the  city  upon  the  table  at  which  he  was  sitting.     We  propose  now 
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to  attempt  an  outline  of  the  snme  kind  as  far  as  the  existing  remains  and  the 
intimations  of  ancient  authors  enable  us  to  do  so. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  distinct  notion  of  the  natural  characteristics  of  the 
spot  to  wliich  we  refer,  let  us  consider  it,  in  the^r«(  place,  as  abstracted  from 
all  artificial  modifications  ; — let  us  imagine  ourselves  as  existing  in  the  days 
of  Cecbops,  and  looking  upon  the  site  of  Athens.  In  a  wide  plain,  which  is 
inclosed  by  mountains,  except  on  the  south,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea, 
rises  a  flat,  oblong  rock,  tying  from  east  to  west,  about  fifty  yards  high, 
rather  more  than  one  hundred  and    sixty  broad,   and   than   three  hundred 
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the  nearest  to  us,  the  last  the  most  distant  from  our  present  position.  To- 
ward the  const,  and  in  tlie  direction  of  tliese  Pons,  run  two  email  strenms, 
both  (lowing  from  the  north-enst ;  the  one  on  the  south  side  of  us,  passing 
us  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  other  on  the  north,  and  at  the  distance  of 
two:  they  do  not  reach  the  shore,  but  are  lost  in  the  intermediate  plain. 
Tlie  former  is  tJie  Ilisscs,  the  latter  the  Cefuissus,  Tu  the  north  of  the 
former,  and  at  a  mile's  distance  to  the  north-east  of  the  Acropolis,  is  a  rocky 
conical  hill,  of  considerable  height,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  scenery  of  Athens.  This  is  Mount  Lvcabettvs.  Regarding  then  the 
hill  of  the  Acropolis  as  the  centre  of  the  future  city  of  Athens,  we  have,  as 
its  natural  frontiers  to  the  north  and  south,  two  rivers,  while  on  the  east  and 
west  it  is  bounded  by  hiUg ;  its  limit  on  the  east  being  the  monntain  of  Lyca- 
bettus,  and  on  the  west  the  lower  range  which  consists  of  the  Fuyx  and  tlie 
^kluseum.  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  physical  features  wliich  distinguish 
tLe  site  of  the  Athenian  City. 

We  now  quit  this  period  of  remote  antiquity,  when  the  soil  of  the  fiitnre 
Athens  was  eitiier  untenanted,  or  occupied  only  by  n  few  rude  and  irregular 
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A  more  striking  contniHt  llian  tlmt  wliich  is  preseiired  by  the  appenranee  of 

[his  same  spot  at  tlicse  two  diflerent  e]KK-lis,  cnunot  well  be  imflgined. 

No  longer,  tberefore,  as  L'Oiiieniporuriea  of  the  ancient  king  of  Attica,  but 

existing,   in   imagination,   in    ihe   age   of  Pericles  and   of  his  immediate 

successors,  we  now  conti'mplnte  this  City  as  it  then  exhibited  itself  to  the  eye. 

First,  we  direet  our  ntientiim  to  tlie  central  rock  of  the  Acropolis.     And  let  as 

here   snppnse  ourselves  as  joining  in  that  long  and  splendid  procession  of 

Minstrels,  Priests,  and  Victims,  of  Horsemen  and  of  Chariots,  which  wound 

through  the  agora  of  liie  City,  and  ascended  to  the  Acropolis  at  the  qiiin- 

(]uenniul  solemnity  of  the  Great  Panailieniea.      Above  tlie  heads  of  the  train 

let  us  imagine  the  anci-ed  IV'plos,  raised  aloft  and  stretched  like  a  soil  upon  a 

maat,  waving  in  the  nir :  it  is  variegated  with  an  embroidered  tissue  of  battles, 

of  Giants,  and  of  Gods:  it  is  destined  for  the  Temple  of  MrNERVA  Polias 

■"  *'—  '■'•-'-'  whose  statue  it  is  intended  to  adorn.    In 

t  season  of  summer,  on  the  twenty- eighth 

'   of  the  Athenian   month  Hecatombfeou, 

lis  mount  with  this  procession  to  the  western 

pe  of  the  Acropolis.    Toward  the  termins- 

tion  of  its  course,  we  are  brought  in  face 

of  a  colossal  fabric  of  white  marble, — 

the  Propylffla, — which  crowns  the  brow 

of  the  steep,  and  stretches  itself  from 

north  to  south  across  tlie  whole  western 

front  of  tlie  Citadel,  which  is  about  one 

hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  breadth. 

The  centre  of  this  fabric  consists  of 
a  portico  sixty  feet  broad,  and  fonned 
of  six  dated  columns  of  the  Doric  order, 
raised  upon  four  steps,  and  intersected 
by  a  road  passing  through  the  midst  of 
the  columns,  which  are  thirty  feet  in 
height,  and  support  a  noble  pediment. 
From  this  portico  two  wings  project 
about  thirty  feet  to  the  west,  each  hav- 
ing three  columns  on  the  side  nearest 
r.KT  nr  MTico «  nri  iMf.iJ..  ^Yie  portico  in  the  centre. 
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The  architectural  mouldings  uf  tlie  fabric  glitter  in  tlie  siiu  with  brilliimt 

lints  of  red  nud  tilue  :  in  the  centre,  the  ouffers  of  its  sotiits  are  sjiaitgled  with 

sura,  and  the  niitfe  of  the  wings  are  fringed  with  iiii  iizure  embroidery  of  ivy 

leaf. 

We  pass  along  the  avenue  open  between  the  two  central  columns  of  the 
portico,  and  through  a  corridor  leading  from  il,  and  formed  by  three  louic 
columns  on  each  hand,  and  are  brought  in  front  of  five  doors  of  bronze;  the 
ceDtral  one,  which  is  the  loftiest  and  broadest,  being  immediately  before  us. 

The  structure  which  we  are  describing  is  the  i'ltorvi.^A,  or  Vestibule  of 
the  Athenian  citndel.  It  is  built  of  Peatelic  marble.  In  the  year  K.  <;.  437 
it  was  L-ummeneed,  and  was  completed  by  the  archit<;et  Mnesicles  in  five  years 
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from   tlmt   tiiiu».     Its  teiiuiimtiou,   therefore,   coincides  very   ueiu*ly  with  the 
(•oiimieiiceineiit  of  the  Peh)j)oniU'j>iau  wiir. 

Here  we  jmn^e,  in  order  to  contemplate  the  objects  nronnd  us,  to  explore 
the  (iallery,  a(h»rned  with  the  pnintings  of  Tolyguotus,  in  the  left  wing  of 
the  Propyhea,  and  to  visit  the  TtMl'LE  oF  ViCTouv  on  our  right,  which 
l)ossesses  four  Ionic  cohnnns  on  its  western  and  four  at  its  eastern  end, 
thus  hting  approached  by  two  fac;ades,  and  whose  fiieze  is  sculptured  with 
figures  of  Persians  and  of  (irceks  fighting  on  the  plain  of  Marathon.  We 
retuni  to  the  marble  corridor  of  the  Propyla»a. 

Let  us  now  imngine  that  the  great  bronze  doors  of  which  we  have  spoken 
as  standing  at  the  termination  of  this  gallery  are  suddenly  thrown  back  upcn 
their  hinges,  to  admit  the  Riders,  and  Chtuioteeis,  and  all  that  long  and 
magnificent  array  of  the  Ptuiathenaic  Procession,  which  stretches  back  from 
this  spot  to  the  area  of  the  Agora  at  tlie  western  foot  of  the  Citadel.  The 
Interior  of  the  Athenian  AciioroLis  now  bursts  upon  our  view.  We  pass 
under  the  gateway  before  us,  and  enter  its  precincts,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  nnissive  walls  :  we  tread  the  soil  on  which  the  greatest  men  of  the  ancient 
World  have  walked,  and  behold  buildings  ever  admired  and  imitated,  and 
never  equalled  in  beauty.  We  stand  on  the  platform,  which  is  at  once  the 
Sanctuary,  tlie  Fortress,  and  the  Museum  of  Athens. 

To  speak,  in  the  first  instance,  and  very  britHy,  of  minor  objects  here 
presented  to  our  notice,  which  it  is  impossible  to  82)ecify  in  detail.  We  behold 
before  and  around  us  a  grove  of  statues,  raised  upon  marble  pedestals,  the 
works  of  noble  sculptors — Phidias  and  Polycletus,  Alcamenes,  Praxiteles,  and 
Myron, — and  commemorating  the  virtues  of  benefactors  of  Athens,  or  repre- 
senting the  objects  of  her  woiship :  we  see  innumerable  altai's  dedicated  to 
heroes  and  Gods  ;  we  perceive  large  erect  slabs  of  white  marble  inscribed  with 
the  records  of. Athenian  history,  with  civil  contracts  and  articles  of  peace,  with 
memorials  of  honours  awarded  to  patriotic  citizens  or  munificent  strangers. 

Proceeding  a  little  further,  we  see,  on  our  left,  raised  on  a  high  base,  a 
huge  statue  of  bronze,  the  labour  of  Phidias.  It  is  seventy  feet  in  height, 
and  looks  towai'ds  the  west,  upon  the  Areopagus,  the  Agora,  and  tbe  Pnyx, 
and  far  away  over  the  /Egoean  sea.  It  is  armed  with  a  long  spear  and  oval 
shield,  and  bears  a  helmet  on  its  head  ;  the  point  of  the  lance,  and  tbe  crest 
of  the  casque,  appearing  above  the  loftiest  building  of  the  Acropolis,  are 
visible  to  the  sailor  who  approaches  Athens  frcm  Sunium. 


STATDE  OF  I'ROMACIIL'S— I'ABTIIEXOX, 


Tiiis  19  MiNEitVA  PltoMACHLS,  the  Champion  of  Atlieiis,  who,  looking 
down  from  her  lofty  emiiieiife  in  the  citadel,  seems  hy  her  Bttitiide  nnd  her 
nccoutremeDls  to  promise  protection  to  the  city  heiienth  her,  and  to  bid 
defiance  to  its  enemies. 

Passing  onward  to  the  right,  we  arrive  in  front  of  tlie  great  marble  Temple, 
which  standa  on  the  most  elevated  ground  of  the  Acropolia,  We  see  eight 
Doric  cohinins  of  liiige  dimensions  elevated  on  a  platform,  ascended  by  three 
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sti'ps  til  its  wr-;ti'ni  tVdiil.  It  litis  lite  sunn;  niiniliei'  on  tlie  eiist,  iind  seventeen 
on  (.■iicli  sidf.  At  t'itiitT  end,  aliovo  tlte  ei^lil  colnnms,  is  a  lofty  pediiDeut 
fXli'iidiiiR  to  u  li'iif^ili  of  eiglity  fet't,  nnil  oocnpifil  by  nearly  twenty  figures 
of  siiperliunnm  si/e.  Tlie  group  tvliich  we  see  before  us,  lit  llie  western  end, 
rcpresi'iits  tlie  contest  of  Minerva  with  Neptunti,  for  the  soil  of  Athens;  the 
other,  nbove  the  eiisterii  front,  exhibits  the  birth  of  the  Atheninn  Goddess. 

Reneiiih  the  comiee  which  ranges  on  all  sides  of  the  Temple,  is  lite 
frieze,  divided  into  compartments  by  an  altcrnnting  series  of  triglyphs  and  of 
metopes,  the  hitter  of  whieli  are  nineiy-two  in  miniber, — fourteen  on  either 
front,  and  tliirly-iwo  on  eiuli  flank  :  tliey  are  a  little  more  than  four  feet 
square,  and  are  filled  by  one  or  more  figures  in  high  relief.  They  represent 
the  uetions  of  the  Goddess  to  whom  the  Temple  is  dedicated,  and  of  the 
Heroes,  especially  those  who  were  natives  of  Athens,  who  fought  under 
her  protection,  and  conquered  bv  her  assistance.  They  are  the  works  of 
I'hidiiis  and  his  scholars;  and,  together  with  the  pediments  at  the  two  fronts, 
may  he  regarded  as  offering  a  history  in  sculpture  of  the  most  remarkable 
subjects  contained    in    the  Mythohigy  of  Athens.     Such  was  the    Parthenon 
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in  the  age  of  Pericles,  when  we  imagine  ourselves  spectators  of  this  Quin- 
quennial Festival.     What  it  is  now,  our  illustrations  shew. 

Attached  to  the  temple,  bcnenth  eiii;l>  of  ihe 
metopes  on  tlie  eastern  front,  hangs 
shield  covered  with  gold ;  below  them  an 
the  names  of  those  who  dedicated  then 
ings  to  Minerva,  in  testimony  of  their 
for  the  victories  they  had  won :  the  spoil 
they  shared  with  her,  as  she  partook 
in  the  labours  which  ocliieved  them. 

The  members  of  the  building 
above  specified  are  enriched  with  a 
profusion  of  vivid  colours,  whicli 
tlirow  around  tlie  fabric  a  jovial  and 
festive  beauty,  admirably  harmoniz- 
iog  with  the  brightness  and  trans- 
parency of  the  atmosphere  which  en- 
circles it.  The  cornice  of  the  pedi- 
ments is  decorated  with  painted  ovoli 
and  arrows ;  coloured  miBanders  twine 
along  its  annulets  and  beads ;  and 
honeysuckle  ornaments  wind  beneath 
them ;  the  pediments  arc  studded 
with  disks  of  various  hues;  the  tri- 
glyphs  of  the  frieze  are  streaked  with 
tints  which  terminate  in  plate-bandes 
and  gntbe  of  azure  dye;  gilded  fes- 
toons hang  on  the  architraves  below 
them.     It  would,  therefore,  be  a  very 

erroneous  idea  to  regard  this  Temple  which  we  are  describing,  merely  as  the 
best  School  of  Architecture  in  the  world.  It  is  also  a  noble  Museum  of 
Sculpture  and  a  rich  Gallery  of  Painting. 

We  oscend  by  three  steps,  which  lead  to  the  door  of  the  Temple  at  the 
posticum  or  west  end,  and  stand  beneath  the  roof  of  the  peristyle.  Here, 
before  the  end  of  the  cella,  and  also  at  the  pronnos  or  eastern  front,  is  a 
range  of  six  columns,  standing  upon  a  level  raised  above  that  of  the  peri- 
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Style  by  two  steps.  Ttie  uellii  itself  is  entered  by  ore  door  «l  llie  west 
and  nuother  at  tlie  east:  it  is  divided  into  two  apartmeDts  of  niiequal  size, 
by  a  wall  running  from  north  to  south ;  of  which  the  western,  or  smaller 
chamber,  is  called  the  Opisihopomiis,  and  sert'es  as  the  Treasury  of  Athens; 
the  eastern  is  the  Temple,  properly  so  called :  it  contains  the  colossal  statue 
of  Miner\'a,  the  work  of  Phidias,  composed  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  ia  peculiarly 
termed,  from  that  circumstance,  the  Parthenon,  or  Residence  of  the  Virgin 
Goddess,  a  name  by  which  the  whole  building  is  frequently  described. 

At  the  summit  of  the  exterior  walls  of  the  cella,  and  exb^nding  along  the 
four  sides  of  it,  is  a  frieze  in  low  relief,  representing  the  Panatheuaio  Proces- 
sion ;  it  is  moving  from  west  to  east,  and  may  he  imagined  to  have  just  entered 
the  Acropolis  by  the  gate  of  the  Propyhea,  to  have  advanced  to  the  south-wesi 
angle  of  the  Temple,  and  then  to  have  divided  itself  into  two  lines,  one  of 
which  proceeds  firet  along  the  western  end,  and  then  round  the  nortli-west 
corner  and  along  the  northern  flank  of  the  building ;  tite  other  by  the  southern 
flimk,   BO  that  when  they  arrive  at  tlie  eastern  front,  tliey  face  each  other. 


PAXATDESAIC  FRIEZE  OF  PAItTHE-NOS. 


Here  ihey  are  Heparated  by  twelve  seated  figures,  of  size  superior  to  the  rest, 
Olid  uf  whom  six  fuce  the  north,  und  six  the  south.  They  form  a  striking 
cimtnist,  l>y  their  tjediite  attitudes,  to  the  rtipidity  of  the  procession,  composed 
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of  cars  and  horsemen  chasing  each  ether  in  quick  succession,  nnd  increasing  in 
speed  as  they  approacli  tlie  eastern  front  of  the  Temple.  The  twelve  figures 
which  have  been  mentioned  are  Deities.  To  appear  in  their  presence  was  the 
object  of  the  Pan  nth  en  aic  Procession,  and  by  ihejuxta-positionof  their  dignified 
calmness  as  the  goal  of  its  eager  rapidity,  the  train  itself  seems,  as  it  were,  to 
pass  insensibly  from  the  restlessness  of  earth  to  the  trnntjuility  of  heaven. 

Such,  then,  in  its  original  form,  was  the  Parthenon  of  Athens;  the  work 
of  Ictinus  and  Call i stratus,  adorned  witli  sculptures  from  the  hand  of  Phidias 
and  his  scholars,  completed  under  the  administration  of  Pericles,  in  the  year 
B.  c.  439. 

Although  the  Panathenaic  procession  was  sculptured  on  the  Parthenon,  yet 
it  was  not  connected  with  the  Minerva  of  that  Temple.  The  Peplos  borne  in 
the  Panathenaic  solemnity  was  destined  to  adorn  the  statue  of  Minekva 
PoLiAS,  which  stands  in  the  beautiful  and  singular  Temple  to  the  north  of 
the  Parthenon.      The  direction  of  this  fabric  is  from  east  to  west,  its  cella  is 
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THE  ERECrnEfH. 


■II  (J- til  no  f.ri  loiijf  imd  tliiriy-sevcn  brond,  and,  like  that  of  the  Parthenon, 
ivi(li<l  i)it()  two  n|)aitniiiitH:  but  these  two  cbiimbers,  unlike  these  of  that 


1 

within  it.  Its  eastern  division  is  consecrated 
to  Minerva  I'olias;  the  western  to  Pandrosus:  the  eastern  is  fnced  by  nn 
Ionic  hexastyle  portico,  and  the  level  of  its  floor  is  eight  feet  higher  than  thBt 
of  the  rest  of  the  building.  At  the  north-west  angle  is  another  portico,  whicli 
consists  of  six  Ionic  columns, — of  which  four  are  iu  front,  namely,  to  thenortli, 
and  one  on  each  side, — laid  leads  into  the  western  chamber.  A  third  portico, 
at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Temple,  conducting  also  into  the  western 
chamber,  is  formed,  not  of  columns,  but  of  Caryatides,  or  rather,  as  they 
should  be  described,  of  Athenian  Virgins  dressed  in  their  Pauatbenaie  costume. 
They  are  six  in  number:  four  of  them  standing  iu  front  rows  towards  the 
south,  and  one  on  each  side ;  they  ore  raised  on  a  podium,  or  dwarf  wall,  about 
four  feet  high  from  the  ground, 
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Tbe  weBtern  wall  of  the  cella  is  pierced  by  three  windows,  the  apertures 
of  which  are  narrower  at  tlie  top  tlian  they  are  at  the  bottom, 
and   by  thuir  interposition  four   Ionic  i 
vail  are  separated  from  each  other.     A  fr 

siuiau  stone,  to  which  sculptured  figure  ^ 

metal  cramps,  stirmounts  the  cells.  ^1 

This  Temple  has  succeeded  in  nam  ij 

one  of  the  most  ancient  sanctuaries  of  = 

this  acouunt  it  bears  the  title  nf  the  Ativ  3 

of  Minerva.     The   present  building   da  I 

raencement  from  the  age  of  Pericles,  all  J 

in  all  probability  on  account  of  the  det  ^ 

of  that  statesman,  and  the  expense  iucun 

by  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  J 

and  of  a  fire  which  injured  the  fabric  3 

in  the  year  B.C.  400,  it  was  not  com-  s 

plet«d  till  about  thirty  years  after  his  ] 

decease.  | 

Four  different  objects  of  great  na-  i 

donal  interest,   contained   within   the  J 

walls   of  the   Erectheum,    give    it    a  ^ 

sanctity  and  an  importance  uQeijualled  .. 

by  that  of  any  other  temple  at  Athens.  ^ 

We  are  speaking  of  the  Temple  as  it  ■ 

existed  in  the  time  of  Pericles.     In  its  ^ 

eastern  chamber  is  the  ancient  Statue  -' 

of  Minerva  Polias,  made  of  olive-wood, 

which  fell  down  from  heaven.  This  was  the  Minerva  who  had  contended 
with  Neptune  for  the  possession  of  the  Athenian  soil:  she  was  tlie  original 
protectress  of  the  Acropolis  and  of  Athens;  to  her  the  embroidered  Peploa  at 
the  festival  of  the  Panatheneea  is  dedicated;  it  was  to  this  her  Temple  that 
Orestes  come  as  a  suppliant  from  Delphi,  when  he  6ed  from  the  Eumenides ; 
before  her  statue  bums  the  golden  lamp  both  night  and  day,  which  is  fed  with 
oil  only  once  a-year :  the  sacred  serpent,  the  guardian  of  the  Acropolis,  dwells 
here :  here  is  the  silver-footed  throne  on  which  Xerxes  sat  when  he  viewed  the 
battle  of  Salamis, — here  the  sword  of  Mardonius,  the  Persian  general  at  Platsea. 


■202  lilKlTTOKS  OF  AGl.AUllUS  AND  OF  PAN. 

In  the  ircil'Tii  ilinnil>(.r,  llmt  of  I'niuirnsiis,  is  tlie  stilt  spring  which  Neptiine 
fviikcd  fruiii  the  ciinh  in  his  cimtest  with  Minerva  :  npon  the  rock  there  is 
tlie  impri'sKifin  of  tliu  trident  with  which  he  stnuk  it ;  there,  too,  is  the 
siiereil  Olive  whieli  Mincrvii  jiroilueed  from  tlie  soil  to  support  her  chum  to  its 
powHcsi-iiin.  Kroni  this  tree  nil  the  olives  of  Attica  are  said  to  have  sprung: 
nud  ihiia  the  most  vniimble  produce  of  the  Atheuiau  tenitoi^  is  protected  and 
consecrated  by  its  nlliauce  with  this  sacred  plant,  which  is  under  the  iminediat« 
care  of  the  tutelarj'  Goddess  of  Athens.     Such  is  the  Euectheum. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  from  the  objects  within  the  citadel  to  those 
below  it.     from  the  central  and  elevated  position  of  the  Acropolis  we  enjoy 
a  view  of  the  whole  Atlicniim  city  lying  at  our  feet.     We  will  imagine  it  as  it 
existed  in  ancient  times.     I-ooking  nortliwnrd,  we  liave  immediately  below  us, 
bill  not  visible,  hollowed  out  in  the  face  of  the  citadel,  the  Sacred  Cave  of 
Aui.AiiKLS,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  who  sacrificed  herself  in  behalf  of  her 
country,  by  leaping  in  this  place  from  the  cliff.     It  communicates  by  a  subter 
raneou  passage  with  the  Erectheum  ;  by  which 
the  Arrhephori,  or  priestesses  of  Miuerva,  de- 
scend on  the  night  of  the  Panathenfea,  bearing 
a  basket,  in  which  the  mysterious  objects  of  her 
worship  are  contained  ;  and  by  it  the  Persians 
scaled  the  rock  of  Che  Acropolis,  when  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  citadel  and  of 
Athens,  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

In  this  spot  the  youth  of  Athens,  when  they 
have  attained  the  military  age,  receive  their 
arms  from  the  State,  and  bind  themselves  by  an 
oath,  in  the  sanctuary  of  Aglaurus,  to  imitate 
her  courage  and  defend  Athens  unto  death. 

To  the  left,  immediately  beneath  tlie  north- 
west angle,  and  the  Pelasoic,  or  northern,  wall 
of  tlie  citadel,  is  a  second  grotto  of  similar  cha- 
raL'tcr  to  that  of  Aghiuriia.  It  is  sacred  to 
Pan,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  by  the  Athe- 
nians, in  gratitude  for  the  assistance  which  he 
rendered  them  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  On 
-  -      its  left,   or  western  side,  is  a  flight  of  steps 
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hewn  in  the  rock,  which   lend  from  the  Acropolis  to  tlie  fountain  of  Ci.ep- 
SYDKA,  and  to  the  city. 

The  Clepsydra  supplies  a  water-clock  which  exists  in  the  ortagonol  Tower 
built  hy  Andronious  Oyrrhestes  to  the  north  of  ihe  cave  of  Aglnnrus.  On  the 
eight  faces  of  this  fabric  are  car\'ed  in  marble  the  figures  and  nnnies  of  tho 
eight  Winds,  presented  to  that  quarter   of  the    heavens   from  which    they 


respectively  blow.  The  building  is  surmounted  by  a  Triton  of  bnmze,  holding 
out  from  his  hand  n  pointed  wand,  (iiid  revolving  on  itti  nxis,  so  as  to  rest 
with  the  point  hanging  over  the  figure  of  the  wind  wlikli  bappens  to  be 
blowing  at  anv  particular  time. 
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204  DIOMEIA,  CTXOSaKOES,  COLYTTUS,  MELITE. 

Buiieittli  these  e'lt^ht  fignrcH  lines  are  traced  on  the  walls  of  the  tovei, 
which,  hy  the  ghaJow  cnst  upim  them  hy  tlie  styles  fixed  above,  indicate  tlie 
liour  uf  tlie  day,  ns  tiie  Tiitiin's  wand  doee  the  quarter  of  the  wind.  When  the 
Sim  d(iL'3  not  shine,  recourse  in  had  to  the  wnter-clock  ivilhin  the  Tower,  which 
thus  serves  hdth  as  a  vane  and  a  chronometer. 

The  qimrtfr  of  Athens  which  stretches  from  this  building  to  the  north-east 
wall  of  the  city  is  called  Siomeia  ;  from  it  a  gate,  called  the  Diomeian,  lends 
to  OvNOKAiiCKS,  where  is  n  gymnasium  surrounded  by  a  grove;  tliis  wns  the 
scliool  of  Anlisthenes,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cynics:  immediately 
beyond  it,  in  the  same  direction,  is  the  lofty  mountain  of  Lvcahetti,'S,  or  Hill 
of  Light,  over  whose  pointed  top  the  sun  is  seen  from  the  west  of  the 
Acrot>olis  to  rise  at  the  summer  solstice,  fiom 
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throngb  the  gmves  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Athens,  and  thence 
through  a  series  of  mngniiicent  monuments  dedicated  to  their  memory,  to  the 
two  vhite  bills  of  Colonus  and  the  Olive  GroTe  of  the  Academy. 

Constructed  of  white  Pentelio  marble,  surrounded  by  a  sacred  inclosure, 
and  raised  upon  steps  on  a  small  isolated  bill  in  the  district  of  Melite,  is 
the  Temple  of  Theseus.     Its  eastern  or  principal  front,  and  its  south  side, 


are  visible  from  our  station  in  the  Acropolis.  It  has  six  columns  at  each  end, 
and  thirteen  on  each  side.  The  eastern  pediment  is  adorned  with  sculptures, 
as  are  the  ten  metopes  on  the  eastern  front :  the  latt«r  relate  to  the  labours  of 
Hercules  ;  upon  the  four,  both  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  at  the  cast 
end  of  the  Temple,  the  exploits  of  Theseus  are  represented.  There  is  a 
frieze  over  both  the  pronaus  and  posticum;  the  former  exhibits  a  contest  of 
men  mixed  with  Gods,  and  seems  to  refer  to  the  war  of  Theseus  with  the 
Fallantidoe ;  the  latter  represents  the  battles  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitbs. 

The  building  of  this  Temple  was  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  Cimon 
son  of  Miltiades,  in  the  year  B.C.  470,  four  years  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
and  may  he  considered  as  the  first  effort  of  great  importance  to  restore  the 
consecrated  buildings  of  Athens  which  were  destroyed  at  its  capture  by  the 
Persians  before  that  event.      It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  and  worthy  of 
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observation,  that  one  of  tlie  first  acts  of  the  Athenians,  on  their  return  to 
Athens  after  their  own  temporar}'  banishment  to  Salamis  and  Troezen,  was  to 
restore  their  national  hero,  Theseus,  who  had  been  exiled  by  their  ancestors, 
to  his  own  city.  His  mortal  remains  were  brought  by  Cimon  from  the  Island 
of  Scyros,  the  scene  of  his  banishment  and  death,  to  this  place ;  and,  as  upon 
that  occasion  the  Athenians  were  beginning  to  erect  for  themselves  a  new  and 
magnificent  city,  and  to  adorn  it  with  public  buildings  of  great  splendour,  so 
thev  raised  for  him  this  noble  structure,  in  which  he  was  buried  as  a  man  and 
worshipped  as  a  demigod. 

Hercules,  as  its  sculptures  show,  is  associated  with  his  kinsman  and  com- 
panion, Theseus,  in  the  honours  of  this  Temple.  It  is  an  agreeable  sight  to 
witness  this  enduring  record  of  their  friendship,  and  also  of  the  alliance 
subsisting  between  the  two  nations,  Argos  and  Athens,  who  are  represented, 
in  the  present  case,  by  these  two  heroes ;  and  who  entered  into  a  confederacy 
at  the  period  when  this  fabric  was  erected,  so  that  this  Temple  may  be 
considered  as  a  treaty  of  peace,  consecrated  by  the  sanctions  of  religion. 
Another  reminiscence  of  tlie  same  amity  is  preserved  in  the  tradition,  that 
Hercules  espoused  Melite,  from  whom  the  district  of  Athens  in  wliich  the 
Temple  of  Theseus  stands  derived  its  name.  Thus  the  two  heroes  are  locally 
connected ;  nor  are  we  surprised  to  find  a  temple  to  Melanippus,  the  son  of 
the  Athenian  hero,  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

If  the  eye  passes  to  the  south-west  from  the  Theseum,  over  the  small 
mound  of  Colonus,  not  that  outside  the  walls,  but  the  tumulus  which  stands 
at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Agora,  it  will  rest  on  a  low  hill  sloping  down 
to  the  north  at  the  western  verge  of  the  city,  and  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
west  of  the  Acropolis.  Here  is  a  large  semicircular  area,  of  which  the  southern 
side,  or  diameter,  is  formed  by  a  long  line  of  limestone  rock,  hewn  so  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a  vertical  wall,  in  the  centre  of  which,  and  projecting 
from  it,  is  a  solid  pedestal  carved  out  of  the  living  rock,  ascended  by  steps, 
and  based  upon  seats  of  the  same  material.  The  lowest  or  most  northern  part 
of  the  semicircular  curve  is  supported  by  a  terrace  wall  of  polygonal  blocks. 

This  area  is  the  Pnvx,  the  place  of  public  assembly  for  the  People  of 
Athens.  They  do  not  meet  beneath  the  roof,  or  within  the  walls  of  a  closed 
building,  but  in  this  open  space,  for  which  Art  has  done  nothing  except  by 
hewing  the  native  rock  at  the  south,  and  raising  the  wall  at  the  north,  which 
has  just  been  mentioned. 


THE  PNYX,  OB  PARLIAMENT  OF  ATHENS. 


To  form  an  idea  of  an  Athenitui  assembly  in  the  flourishing  times  of  tlie 
Republic,  we  mast  imagine  tttis  open  space,  consisting  of  about  twelve 
tbousfind  square  yards,  occupied  by  nearly  six  thousand  citizens  seated  in 
groupd  witliiu  it.  In  the  presence  of  tltis  vast  multitude,  one  Man  arises ; 
he  ascends  the  slone  steps,  and  takes  his  station  on  the  pedestal,  which  is 
called  the  Bkma,  at  the  centre  of  the  perpendicular  rock.  He  has  before  him 
not  merely  these  six  thousand  Athenians,  but  the  city  of  Athens.  Lying 
at  a  little  distance  beneath  him  he  beholds  the  Agora,  filled  with  statues 
and  altars  and  temples,  and  he  is  thus  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Great 
Men  of  old,  the  Heroes  and  the  Deities  of  Athens.  Beyond  it  he  sees  the 
Areopagus,  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  tribunal  of  Greece :  above  it,  on 
the  right,  is  the  Acropolis,  presenting  to  his  eyes  the  wings,  the  portico, 
and  pediment  of  the  noble  Propyltea ;  towering  above  them  in  the  air,  and 
looking  towards  him,  is  the  bronze  colossus  of  Minerva  Promachus,  amed 
with  helmet,  spear,  and  shield,  appearing  from  her  proud  eminence  to  challenge 
the  world  in  defence  of  Athens  ;  rising  in  severe  and  stately  splendour  to  the 
right,  is  the  Parthenon,  exhibiting  its  front  of  eight  huge  marble  columns, 
surmounted  with  sculptured  metopes  and  pediment  filled  with  marble  figures 
of  horses,  men,  and  gods,  dazzling  tlie  eye  with  painting  and  with  gold. 
Visible  to  the  nortli,  beyond  the  city  and  its  walls,  are  the  plains  and  villages 
of  Attica,  its  corn-fields,  its  olive -grounds,  and  its  vine-yards,  lying  in  rural 
quietness  made  more  peaceful  by  its  contrast  with  this  stirring  scene  :  further 
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Bges,  to  Pyrrhus  upon  the  plains  of  Italy. 
Tliey  are  the  wings  which  wnft  him  to  glory.  They  are  also,  if  we  nmy  ho 
spenk,  the  levers  by  which  he  uplifts  his  audience, — for  they  stir  their  hearts 
ns  well  Bs  his  own.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  wonder  that  in  such  a  soil  as  this 
Eloquence  flourished  with  a  vigour  elsewhere  unknown. 

Not  alone  to  their  natural  genius,  though  in  that  they  stood  pre-eminent, 
— nor  to  niles  of  Art,  though  ingeniously  contrived  and  elaborately  studied, — 
nor  to  frequency  of  rhetorical  exercises,  nor  to  the  skill  of  their  teachers, 
though  they  were  well  disciplined  by  both, — nor  yet  to  tlie  sagacity  of  their 
audience,  though  in  that  they  enjoyed  a  high  privilege,  was  Athens  indebted 
for  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  oratory  in  Periclea,  for  the  torrents  of 
eloquence  in  Demosthenes,  but  also,  and  especially  to  these  objects,  which 
elevated  their  thoughts,  moved  their  affections,  and  fired  their  imagination 
as  they  stood  upon  this  spot.  The  school  of  Athenian  oratory  was  the 
Pnyx. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  the  Agora,  and  between  the  Pnyx  and  the 
Acropolis,  is  the  hill  of  the  Areopagus.  The  ascent  to  it  is  by  a  flight  of 
steps  hewn  in  the  limestone  rock  of  which  it  consists,  covered  with  thin 
herbage.  Above  the  steps,  on  the  rocky  pavement  of  the  hill,  are  the  stone 
Seats  on  which  the  Court  of  the  Areopagus  sits.  In  this  spot,  distinguished 
by  rude  simplicity,  is  assembled  the  Council  by  whose  predecessors  Heroes 
and  Deities  are  said  to  have  been  judged,  and  whose  authority  commands 
respect  and  enforces  obedience  when  other  means  fail,  and  whose  wisdom  has 
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saved  tlioir  country  in  limes  of  ditRouity  nnd  danger  wlien  there  appeared  lo  be 

iio  longer  any  opportunity  for  deliberation. 

Beneath  it,  at  its  norih-euidt  angle,  and  viitible  from  our  position  on  the 
Aeropolia,  encircled  with  a  sacred  inclosure,  fenced  with  a  thick  grove,  and 
placed  in  a  dark  chasm  of  high  rocks,  is  the  sacred  shrine  of  the  Venerable 
God(le!<sn.'s,  the  Eumenidcs,  whose  name  is  not  uttered  hy  the  mouth  of  aii 
Athenian  without  a  feeling  of  nwe,  and  who  by  the  order  of  Minerva  were  con- 
ducted to  this  spot  from  the  Areopagus  after  the  trial  of  Orestes  there,  in  which 
they  were  the  accuaerw, 

liy  this  local  and  religions  connexion  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Areop^is 
with  the  Temple  of  the  Furies,  the  one  partakes  in  the  sanctity  and  inviolability 
of  the  other :  and  it  has  thus  become  not  merely  a  political  delinquency,  bul 
also  an  act  of  sacrilege,  to  impair  the  dignity  or  encroach  on  tlie  privileges  of 
the  Areopagus, 

Tile  appearance  of  this  consecrated  spot,  rendered  more  avful  by  antique 
traditions,  and  by  the  peculiar  features  of  its  scenery,  placed  as  it  is  near  the 
Agora,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  must  have  been  very  striking,  from  the  contmst 
it  presented  by  its  sncrcd  seclusion  to  the  busy  stir  hy  which  it  was  surrounded ; 
nor  could  it  fail  to  impress  a  feeling  of  sober  gravity  on  the  minds  of  meuy 
whose  thoughts,  would  otiiei-wise  he  whirled  around  in  the  busy  vortex  of  the 
city  and  Its  concerns. 

Between  the  hills  of  the  I'nyx  on  the  south  and  the  Acropolis  on  the  north 
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lies,  as  has  been  said,  the  Agora,  It  is  a  circular  or  rather  an  elliptical  area, 
whose  greatest  length  from  south-east  to  north-west  is  about  a  third  of  a  mile. 
It  is  approached  on  the  north-west  from  the  city  gate  by  an  avenue  lying 
between  two  parallel  Colonnades  or  Stoee,  the  one  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Eleutherius,  or  the  Liberator,  the  other  containing  the  tribunal  in  which 
the  Second  Archon,  or  Basileus,  who  takes  cognizance  of  religious  suits, 
presides  :  from  him  it  is  called  the  Stoa  Basileios.  Near  them,  in  the  Agora, 
is  a  third  colonnade, — the  Pcecile  Stoa,  or  Painted  Porch,  so  called  from  the 
frescoes,  representing  the  battle  of  Marathon,  which  adorn  it.  From  this 
porch,  frequented  by  them,  the  Stoics  derive  their  name. 

All  the  buildings  connected  with  the  civil  processes  employed  in  tlie 
enactment  of  laws  at  Athens  are,  from  its  neighbourhood  to  the  Pnyx,  fitly 
grouped  together  in  this  place.  Here  is  the  Bouleuterion,  or  Council 
Chamber,  in  which  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  meet  to  discuss  measures 
before  they  are  submitted  to  the  Assembly  of  the  people  in  the  Pynx.  Here 
are  the  statues  of  the  ten  Heroes  of  Athens, — Cecrops,  Erectheus,  Pandion, 
iEgeus,  Hippothoon,  Acamas,  Leon,  CEneus,  Ajax,  Antiochus, — the  Eponymi, 
as  they  are  called,  because  they  give  their  names  to  the  ten  tribes  of  Athens.  To 
these  statues  the  first  draughts  of  laws  are  affixed,  before  they  are  discussed  in  the 
Assembly.  Here  is  the  refectory  of  the  Prytanes,  or  Presidents  of  the  Assembly, 
— a  building  which  may  be  distinguished  from  the  crowd  of  other  fabrics  in  the 
same  place  by  its  hemispherical  dome,  and  in  which  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  Athens  are  entertained  at  the  public  charge.  In  the  centre  of  the  area 
which  we  are  describing  stands  the  altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods,  being  the  point  to 
which  all  the  roads  of  Attica  converge,  and  from  which  distances  are  measured. 

On  the  south-east  verge  of  the  Agora,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
acclivity  by  which  we  ascended  the  Acropolis,  stand  the  two  figures  of  Har- 
MoDius  and  Aristogeiton,  the  liberators  of  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pisistratidte,  which  are  treated  with  such  respect  by  the  Athenians,  that  in 
their  decrees  of  honorary  statues  to  be  erected  to  the  great  men  of  their  own  or 
other  countries,  in  memory  of  the  benefits  which  the  State  has  received  at  their 
hands,  it  is  expressly  specified  that  they  may  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the 
Agora  which  may  be  most  agreeable  to  the  objects  of  their  gratitude,  except 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton.  It  is  a 
pleasing  circumstance,  and  one  honourable  to  the  Athenian  spirit,  that  in  this 
case  the  Past  acts  more  powerfully  upon  them  than  the  Present,  and  that  they 
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of  the  Dead  wiih  warmer  afieution  tliau  tliey  court  the 


favour  ol'  tlie  l^iviiig, 

Sueii  are  the  most  remarkable  objects  contaiued  in  tlie  Agora  of  Albens. 
We   s|)eak,  be   it  remembered,   as   beholding  it  in  tbe  times  of  its  glorj-; 


the  Gate  of  tbe  New  Agora  represented  above  is  evidently  of  Roman  origin. 
Taking  then  a  general  survey  of  the)  whole,  from  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
Acropolis,  we  observe  at  its  farthest  extremity  a  vista  formed  by  tlie  two 
|)aralle)  colonnades,  which  lead  those  who  come  from  the  north-west  gate  of 
tbe  city  into  the  curved  area  of  which  the  Agora  consists.  We  behold  this 
area  itself,  lying  between  two  hills,  which  sink  gradually  into  it;  we  see  it 
encircled  with  a  zone  of  stately  edifices,  shaded  by  rows  of  Oriental  Plane- 
trees  planted  by  the  hand  of  Cimon  son  of  Mlltlades  :  in  its  centre  is  an  altar, 
the  geographical  focus  of  Attica:  visible  beneath  the  trees  and  in  front  of  the 
Temples,  are  statues  of  marble,  bron/.e,  and  gold,  giving  to  this  spot  the 
appearance  not  merely  of  a  great  national  Atrium  or  Hall,  whither  the  People 
of  Atliens  resort  as  to  their  common  home,  but  also  of  a  civic  Museum  of 
Architecture,  tSculpture,  and  of  Painting,  where  they  learn  to  admire  and  lore 
the  Arts  which  give  perpetuity  to  the  past;  and  by  exhibiting  Men  and 
Things,  noble  in  themselves,  as  invested  with  greater  nobleness,  and  enduing 
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them  with  an  imaginary  grace,  borrowed  from  the  ideal  world, — and  this,  too, 
in  an  Agora,  a  place  formed  for  mercantile  traffic  and  mechanical  toil, — raise 
the  thoughts  of  those  who  frequent  it  from  a  consideration  of  what  is,  to 
reflect  upon  what  has  been,  what  ought  to  be,  and  what  will  be  hereafter. 
Therefore  we  are  not  surprised,  that  even  among  its  warehouses  and  shops, 
wliich  are  separated  into  compartments  and  arranged  according  to  their  different 
character,  we  observe  men  of  a  peculiar  dress  and  aspect,  who  seem  to  be 
engaged  in  deep  thought  or  serious  reasoning,  who  find  food  for  speculation 
there,  and  who  have  come  from  the  silent  walks  of  the  Lyceum  or  the  shady 
groves  of  the  Academy,  to  muse  or  converse  in  the  porches  of  the  Agora. 

If  we  pass  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  which  is  called  the 
CiMoNiAN,  from  the  liberal  and  courageous  Athenian  above  mentioned  who 
erected  it,  and  stand  at  a  little  distance  from  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  look  towards  the  south,  we  have  a  view  of  the  seats,  the 
orchestra,  and  the  stage  of  the  great  Theatre  of  Athens,  lying  immediately  at 
our  feet.  The  seats  are  hewn  in  the  living  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  and  descend 
gradually  to  the  level  of  the  plain,  like  the  marks  which  are  left  by  a  retiring 
tide  on  the  shelving  sand  of  a  semicircular  bay.  The  flat  area,  half  girt  by 
the  lowest  semicircle,  is  the  Orchestra.  Beyond  it  rises  the  Stage,  which  is 
terminated  by  a  facade  fronting  the  spectator,  adorned  with  statues  and 
supported  by  tiers  of  columns.  Beyond  this,  again,  he  beholds  a  natural 
landscape  of  great  variety  and  beauty :  on  his  left  the  purple  liills  of 
Hymettus  ;  in  front  of  him  the  sea,  the  harbour  of  Athens,  and  the  distant 
hills  of  ^gina  ;  and  to  the  right  the  cliffs  of  Salamis.  Sitting  on  these  semi- 
circular seats  of  stone, — the  steps,  as  it  were,  of  the  great  national  Temple, 
the  Acropolis, — beneath  the  Parthenon  of  Minerva,  and  the  majestic  statue 
of  Jupiter  ; — with  such  objects  before  them,  at  the  commencement  of  the  most 
beautiful  season  of  the  year,  when  the  sea  is  calm  and  the  sky  clear,  and  their 
dependents  come  from  the  Islands  of  the  ^Egean  to  pay  their  annual  tribute,  the 
Athenians  listen  to  those  dramatic  compositions,  which  derive  much  of  their 
freshness  and  beauty  from  the  place  in  which  they  are  performed,  and  can 
only  be  duly  appreciated  when  maintained  in  their  natural  association  with 
the  earth  and  sea,  the  air  and  the  light  of  Athens. 

From  the  combination  of  artificial  and  natural  scenerv  which  the  Athenian 
Theatre  supplied,  the  imaginary  elements  of  its  Drama  became  real,  and  the 
real  became  idealized.     For  example,  if  the  subject  treated  by  the  Poet  was 
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tlieir  eyes ;  il  tlie  acta  ot  weilea,  the  loiiy 
summit  of  the  Acrocorinth,  beneath  which  they  were  performed,  gave  ihem 
a  locul  anil  historical  reality  :  if  the  exploits  of  their  own  ancestors  at  Salamis, 
tiiu  buy  itself  was  before  them  iu  wliicli  those  deeds  were  achieved;  if  theDeiticB 
of  Huiiveu  or  Earth  or  Seu  took  part  in  the  action  of  the  Drama,  tlie  Elements 
lliemselves  were  at  hand  from  which  They  had  stepped  to  visit  the  dwelUngs 
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of  men,     Tims  the  spectators  «nd  the  spectacles  which  they  witnessed  were 
blended  together  in  unity,  and  were  received  into  the  heart  of  tilings. 

From  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Theatre,  a  road  winds  round  the  eastern 
base  of  the  j\cropolis.  It  is  called  the  Street  of  Tripods,  from  the  row  of 
small  temples  which  form  it,  and  which  hear  on  their  suniniite  the  tripods 
that  have  been  dedicated  to  Cionysos  or  Bacchus,  the  patron  Deity  of  the 
j^thenian  drama,  by  those  persons  who  have  defrayed  the  expense  of  n  chorus 
to  which  a  prize  has  been  adjudged  in  the  neighbouring  theatre  for  the  poetic 
and  musical  excellence  of  the  drama  to  which  it  belonged. 

On  the  architraves  of  these  temples  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  Victor 
usociated  with  those  of  the  Poet  and  the  Flute-player  of  the  successful 
drama,  and  with  that  of  the  Archon  in  whose  year  it  was  performed.  Prom 
these  inscriptions  the  Didascahffi,  or  annals  of  the  Athenian  Theatre,  are 
compiled.  Its  history  is  written  in  these  fabrics  composing  the  street  which 
conducts  to  it.  The  martial  trophies  of  Miltiades  and  ThemiBtocIes  stand 
upon  the  plain  of  Marathon  and  tlie  promontory  of  Salnmis,  but  those  of 
./Eschylns,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are  ranged  side  by  side  on  this  spot, 
and  present  themselves  daily  to  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  as  they  pass 
to  and  from  that  place  where  those  peaceful  victories  were  won  which  these 
monuments  commemorate. 

Near  the  spot  where  this  street  commnuicates  with  the  Theatre,  is  a  building 
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TEMPLE  OF  JCPITER  OLTMrHS. 
tod  by  n  circiihir  roof,  and  erected  by  Perici.ks:  it  is  designed  for 
rausiL'id  performniiceH,  ond  in  tlience  called  tbe  Odeim.  It  was  built  in  imitation 
of  tlic  dome-like  paviliou  of  Xerxes,  and  its  roof  is  constructed  Tfitli  tbe  yards 
and  mnstH  of  tbe  Persian  ships  whicb  were  captured  at  Salumis.  Tbe  vault  is 
supported  ou  a  circle  of  columns,  which  surround  the  interior  of  the  fabric. 


largest  in  the  world  wiiicli  was  ever  erected  m 
honour  of  that  Deity.  From  the  east  end  of  the  Acropolis  we  see  its  west^ni 
front,  consisting  of  ten  Corinthian  columns  of  Penlelic  marble,  surmounted 
by  a  high  pediment  adorned  wilb  sculpture.  This  temple  was  commenced  by 
Peisistratus,  and  remained  unfinisbed  for  more  than  six  hundred  years. 

It  thus  became  a  by-word  for  great  intellectual  efforts  in  general,  which 
have  experienced  a  similar  fate :  it  has  been  employed  to  describe  the  pro- 
ductions of  literature  wliicli  have  been  left  in  an  incomplete  condition  by 
their  original  authors.  Thus  tlie  portiuo  and  peristyle,  which,  in  the  liTcly 
and  fanciful  language  of  Plutarch,  were  erected  by  Pinto  of  his  great  philo- 
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sophical  work,  the  AtlautiB,  and  to  which  the  cella  and  roof  were  never  added 
by  that  pbiloeopher,  are  compared  by  the  Chseronean  moralist  to  the  structure 
of  the  vast  and  unfinished  OLyMPiEiim  which  is  now  before  our  eyes. 


The  Temple  of  Jupiter  was  one  of  the  first  conceived,  and  last  executed,  of 
the  BKcred  moniunent^  of  Athens.  The  building  of  this  temple  went  along 
with  the  course  of  the  nationnl  existence.  Athens  ceased  to  be  independent 
before  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  was  completed ;  and  it  was  reserved  to  a  Bomau 
Emperor,  Hadrian,  to  finish  the  work.  Tills  gigantic  building  stood,  therefore, 
on  its  vast  site  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  power  of  Rome  exerted  on  the 
Athenian  soil.  The  remains  of  this  magnificent  pile  are  now  reduced  to  a 
few  columns,  which  stand  together  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  great  plat- 
form, which  was  once  planted,  as  it  were,  by  the  long  piles  of  its  pillars,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  when  and  bow  the  enormous  masses  have  disappeared 
of  which  this  temple  was  built. 

The  Stadium  of  Athens  was  the  most  remarkable  monument  on  the  south 
side  of  tlie  Ilissus.  Here  a  sloping  bank  runs  parallel  to  the  river ;  and  in 
this  slope  a  semi-elliptical  hollow,  facing  the  north,  has  been  scooped  out  of 
the  soil,  of  somewhat  more  than  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  river.  Its  shelving  mai^ins  were  once  cased  with  seats  of  white  marble ; 
a  long  and  grass-grown  hollow  retiring  into  the  hill-side  is  all  that  now 
remains  of  the  Athenian  Stadium. 

The  concave  extremity  of  the  Stadium, — which  is  that  farthest  from  the 
Ilissus, — has  a  somewhat  higher  level  than  the  others.     The  racer  started 
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iVoui  n  point  at  tlm  luwcr  extieuiity,  nud,  linving  completed  one  course  in  & 
Mtrniglit  line,  tiinicd  loiiud  the  puiiit  of  cuivntuie  at  the  Jiiglier  end,  deticeiidiug 
in  liis  eourse  to  the  goul,  wliich  wiiH  n  point  a  little  to  the  enst  of  that  ficm 
wliirli  lid  liad  sturtcd.  Thus  he  accoiu2)1ished  a  double  course  of  six  hundred 
and  thirteen  feet  eiifli.  The  cliftpiets  of  victory  and  the  profusion  of  flowers 
showered  on  tlie  lieiidd  of  tlie  successful  competitora  iu  the  race,  by  the 
speelatiiis  in  the  seiits  above  tlitni,  had  probably  been  recently  gathered  from 
tlie  blooming  bauka  of  the  neighbouring  llissus. 

The  line  of  similar  fabrics — of 
vliiuh  the  small  circular  building 
of  moat  graceful  proportions,  called 
tlie  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysi- 
crai*s,  is  the  only  surviving  relic — 
posseijsed  great  interest  both  fiom 
their  objectand  execution.  They  were 
a  series  of  temples,  forming  a  street. 
These  ternplea  were  surmounted  by 
fiuiala,  which  supported  tlie  tri- 
pods gained  by  victorious  CiioitACi 
in  the  ueighboui'ing  Theatre  of 
Bacchus,  and  were  here  dedicated 
by  them  to  that  deity,  the  patron 
of  dramatic  representations.  Hence 
the  line  formed  by  these  temples 
"""'"  "  "'"^  was  called  the  Street  of  ilie  Tripods. 

Beyond  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  is  the  small  stream  of  the  Ilissus.  It 
descends  irom  the  slopes  of  Hvmettus,  bounds  the  Lvckum,  which  is  adorned 
with  porticoes  and  groves,  famed  as  the  school  of  Aristotle  and  his  successors, 
and  passing  between  a  small  Ionic  temple  dedicated  to  the  Iliesian  Muses  ou 
the  right,  and  the  Panathenaic  Staiiit;m  on  the  left,  it  skirts  tlie  southern  woll 
of  the  city :  near  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  it  flows  in  a  cascade  Uirough 
several  ducts  channelled  in  its  rocky  bed,  and  is  there  joined  by  the  fountain 
C.^LLiURHOE,  the  only  fresh-water  spring  at  Athens.  Having  irrigated  the 
gardens  in  the  southern  suburb  of  tlie  city,  the  Ilissus  loses  itself  beneath  the 
rocky  soil  in  the  plain,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  most  southern,  the  most 
ancient,  and  the  nearest  haihour  of  Athens, — the  Piialercm. 
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The  mountains  Mgahoa,  Pnnies,  Brilessus,  Pentelicus,  Hymettua  anil 
Lycnbettus,  the  strenm  of  the  Ili^sus,  and  the  harbours  of  tlie  Pirteua  and 
Phalenim,  were  dnily  in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Athena:  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  most  remnrknble  events  of  Athenian  siorj- ;  they  are  tlie 
sources  whence  they  derive  many  of  the  necessaries  and  ornaments  of  life,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  their  affluence  and  power,  and  yet  not  one  of  ihem 
survives  in  the  extensive  remains  of  the  Tragic  Poets  of  Atliena,  nor  bnve  the 
Banks  of  the  Illissua  received  any  favourable  notice  from  the  Atlienian  Poets. 
If  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Attica  were  to  be  gathered  only  from  the 
extant  works  of  jEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  we  should  not  be 
acciuainted  with  the  name  of  a  single  moimtain  on  the  Atlienian  soil.  That 
this  is  not  the  result  of  chance  is  clear,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  and  from 
the  fact,  that  in  the  less  copious  writings  of  the  camic  Poet  of  Athens — 
Aristophanes — nearly  all  of  these  appellations  occur.  This  difference,  observ- 
able in  the  practice  of  these  two  classes  of  poets,  with  respect  to  tlie  great 
natural  features  of  Attica,  may,  we  think,  be  thus  explained : — The  objects 
to  which  we  refer  were  too  familiar  to  the  ear  and  tlie  eye,  and  too  nearly 
associated  with  the  common  details  of  daily  life,  to  be  susceptible  of  that 
ideal  grace  with  which  Athenian  Tragedy  required  that  its  materials  should  be 
invested.  For  this  reason,  it  would  appear,  the  authors  to  whom  we  allude 
avoided  the  introduction  into  their  poems  of  names  calculated  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  their  audience  a  train  of  ideas  so  different  from  the  thoughts  and 
recollections  which  it  was  the  design  of  the  Tragic  Muse  to  produce. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  possess  none  of  the  dramas  which  were  exhibited 
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in  tlie  Tlicfttres  of  Argos  or  of  Tnnngra,  of  wliich  ihe  vestiges  still  remain. 
As  iu  the  tmgeilics  of  the  Aclieniau  stnge,  we  meet  with  frequent  mention 
of  the  TiAturnl  objects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  places,  and  derive  much 
topographical  information  about  them, — os  we  there  read  of  the  river  Inachus 
and  the  Arachutean  hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Argos,  and  of  the  stream 
of  tile  Asopiis  and  of  Mount  Cithteron  in  the  Tonf^riEau  region,  while  we  learn 
nothing  of  the  Athenian  streimis  or  mountains, — so,  perhaps,  might  we  expect 
to  hnve  found  in  the  productions  of  the  Argive  or  the  Boeotian  Muse,  some 
reference  to  the  waters  of  the  Athenian  Ilissus,  and  to  the  mountain  ridges  of 
Fames,  Hymettus,  and  I'entelicus. 

We  are  compelled,  in  the  absence  of  all  early  Greek  epic,  tragic,  or  lyrical 
authorities  on  the  subject,  to  resort  to  the  songs  of  the  Latin  Poets,  who  have 
not  been  sparing  in  their  allusions  to  tiie 
objects  which   we   have    specified   above 
as  forming  the  most  prominent  features 
in   the   landscape   of  Athens.      It   is   to 
bo  regretted,  however,  that  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, their  descriptions  ore   as   little     ' 
valuable,   from  their  want  of  familiarity 
with   the  subject,  as  those  of  Athenian 
poets  would  have  been  objectionable  to 
Athenian  readers  from  their  excess  of  it. 

It  was  the  policy  of  that  great  States- 
man, who  saw  that  the  glory  and  power  — •• 
of  Attica  must  be  buoyed  up  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  rather  than  rest  on  a  fixed   and   solid  foundation  of  terra 
firma,  to  endeavour,  if  we  may  so  say,  to  make  Athens  an  island.     This  was 
the  object  to  which  he  directed  all   his  exertions.     In  the  language  of  the 
Comic  writers  of  the  time,  he  took  the  shield  and  spear  from  the  bands  of  the 
Republic,  and  put  into  them  the  rower's  cushion  and  the  oar.     Having  suc- 
ceeded in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  the  City,  notwithstaoding  the  opposition  of 
the  Spartans,  Themistucles,  of  whom  we  speak,  turned  his  eyes  to  the  Pinens. 
He  observed  the  natural  beauty  and  excellence  of  that  harbour,  and  devoted 
his  energies  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  first  maritime  people  of  Greece.     He  sur- 
rounded it  with   military  fortifications,  and   constituted   it,   as  it  were,  the 
stronghold  and  Acropolis  of  Athens  itself. 


THEHI3T0CLES  AND  THE  PIR£173. 
Bnt  it  was  not  io  bis  power  to  execute  bis  own  plans  to  their  full  extent 
Themistocles  was  baDished  in  B.C.  472,  six  years  after  he  had  rebailt  the  walls, 
which  he  was  now  forbidden  to  enter.  His  father,  one  day  walking  with  him 
on  the  beach  of  the  Pineua,  hod  pointed  to  an  old  shattered  trireme,  no  longer 
sea-worthy,  whose  gaping  planks  were  left  to  fall  in  pieces  and  rot  npon  the 
sea  shore,  and — "  There,"  said  he, "  my  son,  in  that  fractured  vessel  you  behold 
the  fate  of  the  statesmen  of  Athens."  He  might  have  added — "  There  you 
see  the  fate  of  the  great  author  of  tlie  Pirteus  itself." 
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Cimon  and  Pericles  carried  on  the  design  which  Themistocles  hod  begnn. 
About  the  year  B.C.  4G5,  the  former  commenced  the  building  of  the  two  walls 
which,  starting  from  the  sonth-west  side  af  the  city,  ran  down,  the  one  to  the 
northern  horn  of  the  harbour  of  Fineus  —  the  most  northern  of  the  three 
ports  of  Athens — the  other  to  the  southern  side  of  the  port  of  Phalerum,  the 
most  southern  of  the  same.  Thus  the  Athenian  city  assumed  the  form  of  an 
insular  triangle,  secured  by  two  broad,  long,  and  lofty  bulwarks  from  external 
assault,  and  enjoying,  by  means  of  two  outlets  at  its  base,  an  easy  communica- 
tion with  the  sea.  So  long  as  these  walls  stood  alone  they  bore  the  name  of 
the  LoNO  Walls.     But  another  step  remained  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  give  full 
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effect  to  the  designs  of  Themiatocles.  The  Pireens  bad  now  become  the  principnl, 
find  indeed  tlie  only  Imrbixir  of  much  importnnce ;  Phnlerum  was  sinking  into 
neglect.  But  if  the  soutiiem  line  of  fortificntion,  wliich  connected  tlie  city 
with  the  latter,  were  snrprised  and  stormed  by  an  invading  enemy,  both  tlie 
harbours  became  his,  and  the  approach  to  tJie  city  itself  was  not  internipted  by 
any  further  bnrricr.  Besides  this,  from  the  largeness  of  the  angle  of  divergence 
of  these  two  walls  from  the  city,  the  defensive  force  of  Athens  was  distracted, 
and  did  not  easily  admit  of  internal  centralization. 

For  this  reason,  Pericles,  about  the  year  n.c.  444,  proposed  to  the 
Athenians  in  the  assembly,  that  a  third  wall  should  he  erected,  which  should 
connect  the  city  of  Athens  with  the  southern  horn  of  the  harbour  of  the 
Piiteus.  Socrates  was  present  in  the  Pnyx  on  the  occasion;  and  the  speech 
which  Pericles  then  made,  recommending  that  measure  to  his  audience,  seems 
to  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  future  philosopher,  who 
was  at  that  time  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  The  advantages  arising 
both  from  this  restriction  of  the  fortified  triangle,  and  from  the  more  complete 
conse(|uent  insulation  of  Athens,  and  also  from  its  closer  union  with  its  principal 
harbour,  are  too  obvious  to  require  any  comment  or  illustration.  The  city  of 
Athens  was  now  like  alarge  vessel  moored  by  two  cables,  each  of  which  dropped 
its  anchor  in  the  Pirteus. 


through  wliich  it  flows  is  formed  by  the  nearly  parnllel  ranges  of  Otlirys  and 
Mount  CEtn,  branching  from  Mount  Tyraphrestus,  and  stretching  eastward  to 
the  Malian  Gulf.     The  length  of  this  valley  is  sixty  miles :  it  is  famed  for  the 
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ricbiiesa  ufits  mi\,  tlie  litMtiJnnco  oi'  its  jiaHliiies,  hdiI  the  variety  uid  liennty 
of  its  woods  mid  groves.  To  the  tleity  of  tbis  river,  the  most  benutiful  and 
most  licmoured  of  all  the  streams  wiiicli  watered  his  native  soil,  Achilles,  wheu 
at  Tioy,  vowed  lie  would  pay,  if  lie  hved  to  revisit  its  banks,  an  offering  of  Iiis 
hair,  wliiuh,  when  be  despaired  of  doing  so,  lie  placed  in  liie  hand  of  bis  dear 
friend  and  honoured  compnuion,  who  was  horn  and  reared  near  the  same 
stream,  but  who  was  then  lying  dead  upon  a  funeral  pile  on  the  dreaiy  const 
of  Tn)y.  Near  the  month  of  the  Kpercbeius,  on  tlie  left  hank  of  it,  is  Lamia, 
now  called  Zeitun.  whitb  gave  a  name  to  the  war  kindled  by  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  against  his  Generals 
Antipater  and  Craterus,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Athenians  on 
the  Thessalian  plain  at  Crannon.  The  Orator  survived  tlie  calamity  of  his 
country  hnt  a  few  months. 

At  the  same  distance  as  Liimia  is  from  itiut  part  of  the  coast  where  the 
Sperclieius  enters  the  eea,  hiit  on  the  soiilh  side  of  it,  is  the  rocky  bill  of 
TitACHis,  with  its  Lacedtemonian  colony  and  suburb  of  Hekaci-Ka.  Trachis 
is  80  called  from  the  mggedness  of  its  soil,  from  which  circumstance  the 
surrounding  district  derives  1)3  name. 
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The   whole  Trachinian   province  was   consecrated   to   Hercules.      To 

Trocliis  he  retired,  with  his  wife  Deinneira,  in  quest  of  an  asylum  in  hia  exile, 

after  the  involuntary  homicide  which  he  had  committed  in  the  family  of  his 

father-in-law  (Encus,  iu  ^Etolia. 

Ahout  this  little  village,  as  TracMs  now  is,  and  around  its  few  cottages  and 
small  fields  and  vineyards,  the  verses  of  Sophocles  have  thrown  an  interest  as 
lasting  as  the  sea  aud  mountains  which  surround  it,  by  means  of  the  henuiiful 
recital  which  Le  has  made  of  the  cares  aud  fears  of  Deiaueiia  when  dwelling  on 
this  spot,  and  counting  the  tedious  days  which  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
her  husband's  departure,  and  those  which  were  yet  to  pass  away  hefore  his 
return.  The  female  peasants  who  stand  at  the  doors  of  the  cottages  here  will 
be  regarded  with  a  feeling  of  interest  as  the  descendants  of  tlie  Tuauiiiman 
Women  described  hy  the  Athenian  Poet. 


^>^^:;U' 


From  Trachis  the  fatal  robe  was  sent  to  Hercules,  who  was  sacrificing  ou 
the  opposite  promontory  called  the  Cen,ean,  in  llie  island  of  Eub(Ea,  beneath 
which  is  a  small  cluster  of  islands,  which  recall  to  mind,  by  their  name, 
LiCHADES,  as  the  promontory  itself  does  by  its  present  appellation,  Litiiada, 
the  punishment  inflicted  hy  Hercules  on  Lichas,  the  bearer  of  the  poisoned 
garment, — a  subject  treated  in  ancient  times  hy  the  muse  of  Sophocles,  and  in 
modem  by  the  chisel  of  Cauova. 
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Across  this  bay  the  hero  was  ferried,  when  suffering  the  agonies  of  approach- 
ing death.  From  the  Trachinian  shore  he  was  carried  to  the  summit  of  CEta, 
which  hangs  over  the  site  of  Trachis.  He  was  then  placed  on  a  funeral  pile 
of  pines,  and  oaks,  and  lentisks, — trees  and  shrubs  which  have  grown  frcm 
age  to  age  on  this  majestic  mountain  ;  and  here,  on  its  summit,  as  on  an  altar, 
the  son  of  Jove,  as  Poets  feigned,  having  performed  a  sacrifice  to  his  father, 
was  himself  offered  as  a  victim  on  his  father's  mountain ;  and,  having  finished 
his  earthly  toils,  ascended  in  a  cloud  of  fire  to  the  joys  of  the  Olympian 
heaven. 

As  this  scene  exhibited  in  the  person  of  Hercules  the  apotheosis  of  the 
heroic  character, — in  which  tlie  strength  and  dignity  of  the  gods  were  conceived 
to  be  blended  with  the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  humanity, — the  Greek  looked 
upon  it  with  a  feeling  of  awe  which  made  the  mountain  not  merely  an  object  of 
admiration  to  him,  but  a  great  moral  teacher  both  of  meekness  and  of  courage. 
The  spot  was  consecrated  by  the  sanctions  and  solemnities  of  his  religion.  It 
was  visited  by  the  Greeks  of  an  early  age  with  the  zeal  and  regularity  of  an 
ardent  and  systematic  devotion.  It  was  the  object  of  processions,  and  the 
scene  of  sacrifices ;  and,  in  later  days,  even  a  Consul  of  Rome  turned  aside  from 
the  line  of  his  military  march  to  offer  his  homage  to  Hercules  on  the  spot  from 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  passed  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Such  being  the  reverence  with  which  the  summit  of  Mount  CEta  was 
regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  even  by  those  who  came  there 
from  distant  lands,  we  may  well  suppose  therefore  that  it  exerted  a  very  strong 
influence  upon  those  who  could  number  the  hero,  thus  deified  and  adored, 
among  their  own  progenitors.  At  no  other  time  would  this  influence  be  more 
deeply  felt,  than  when,  like  him,  they  were  called  upon  to  undergo  toils,  meet 
dangers,  and  struggle  with  difficulties,  which  would  lead  them  to  death  ;  and 
after  it,  as  they  hoped,  to  similar  glory  and  repose. 

The  Pass  of  Thermopylee,  like  the  Plain  of  Marathon,  is  connected  with  the 
History  of  Hercules.  The  warm  springs,  which  flow  across  the  pass  from  the 
foot  of  Mount  CEta  toward  the  Malian  Gulf  on  the  north,  were  brought  out  of 
the  earth,  for  his  use,  by  the  hand  of  Minerva.  They  supply  a  name  to  the 
place,  and  they  still  flow  from  the  earth,  and  expand  their  streams  into  pools  of 
the  clearest  blue,  as  they  did  in  the  ages  of  the  Demigod  and  of  the  King,  while 
the  broad  Spercheius  has  wandered  from  its  course,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  trace  upon  the  spot  the  ancient  coast  line  of  the  Malian  Sea.     The  Spartan 
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kings  also  traced  their  origin  to  Hercules  through  the  Heraclidee,  Eur}'stlienes 
and  Procles.  On  one  memorable  day,  the  greatest  of  them,  Ijconidas,  stood 
with  his  three  hundred  Spartans  near  this  spot,  knowing  that  where  he  stood 
both  he  and  his  followers  must  die,  and  he  probably  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of 
the  special  favour  of  the  gods  towards  himself  and  them,  that  he  and  his  chosen 
few  were  called  upon  to  fight  and  fall  beneath  the  shade  of  Mount  QEta  at 
THERMOPYLiE.  He  felt,  we  may  well  believe,  no  small  satisfaction  that  this 
spot,  above  all  others,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  their  glorious  struggle  and  heroic 
death.  The  Spartans,  while  they  saw  the  countless  hosts  of  Persia  in  their 
front,  and  while  the  Immortals  of  Xerxes  were  rushing  to  the  charge  in  tlieir 
rear,  had  above  them  the  summit  of  Mount  (Eta ;  and  thence  in  the  last  hours 
of  their  life  they  drew  courage  and  hope  from  the  reminiscence  which  it  sup- 
plied of  their  great  ancestor, — of  the  labours  which  Hercules  had  undergone,  of 
the  death  which  he  had  there  suffered,  and  the  gloiT  which  he  had  won. 

Thermopylae  was  the  scene  of  numerous  struggles  at  various  periods  of 
Greek  history:  it  was  defended  by  the  Phocians  against  the  Thessalians  ;  sub* 
sequently,  by  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  Spartans  against  Persia ;  again, 
by  the  ^Etolians  against  Philip ;  by  Antiochus  against  the  Romans,  and  by  the 
Greeks  against  Brennus  and  the  Gauls.  In  the  three  latter  instances,  the 
same  manoeuvre — namely,  the  detachment  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors  of  a 
force  which,  having  scaled  the  heights  of  Anop^a  or  Callidromus,  was  to  fall 
on  the  rear  of  the  defenders  of  the  pass — was  resorted  to  exactly  as  it  had  been 
employed  by  the  Persians,  and  with  the  same  success.  The  pass  itself  was 
never  stormed  by  main  force.  Its  conqueror,  and  its  only  one,  has  been 
Nature.  So  great  is  the  change  that  has  been  effected  by  her  means  in  the 
character  of  the  place,  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  military  importance ; 
for,  while  the  river  Spercheius  has  brought  down  in  its  channel  a  copious  supply 
of  alluvial  deposit  to  the  coast,  the  waters  of  the  Malian  Gulf  have  retired  so 
far  to  the  north-east  as  to  extend  what  was  once  a  narrow  defile  into  a  broad 
and  swampy  plain. 

When  such  a  revolution  has  been  wrought  in  the  grander  features  of  this 
remarkable  place, — when  the  rivers  which  flowed  through  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylae have  formed  for  themselves  new  beds, — when  fields  of  rice  and  salt-pits 
occupy  the  space  which  was  once  covered  by  the  sea,  it  is  agreeable  to  obser\'e 
that  the  more  humble  objects  which  were  characteristic  of  the  spot  in  the  time 
of  Leonidas,  are  still  visible  here,  and  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  traveller  that 
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lie  is  trending  tlic  soil  of  Tliennopylie.  Such  is  the  fidelity  and  minuteness 
with  wliieli  the  am-icni  liistorinn  of  llie  battle  lioB  described  tlie  localities  in 
(jiiestiou,  that  in  spile  of  the  ciiikDgeful  operations  of  Nature  he  has,  as  it 
were,  fixed  the  river  and  lite  sea  in  tlieir  old  positions.  Thermopylte  is  now 
no  longer  Thermopylu.',  except  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus;  and  there  it  will 
remain  for  ever. 

Therniopylffi  was  the  sent  of  the  Congress  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council. 
Its  meetings  were  held  near  the  Temple  of  Ceres  on  the  Plain  of  Anthele, 
which  extends  itself  at  a  small  distance  within  the  pass.  The  session  of  a 
deliberative  assembly  composed  of  the  chosen  llepi-csentatives  of  the  confede- 
rate  powers  of  Greece,  convoked  to  such  a  place  as  Tliermopylte,  presents  to 
tlie  imagination  a  picture  of  much  interest.  Tliis  spot  was,  as  it  were,  the 
Vestibule  of  Greece.  And,  as  in  the  Homeric  Age  and  in  patriarchal  times  the 
Councillors  of  a  state  or  city  took  their  seats  before  the  Towers  and  Gates  of 
their  town,  and  tliere  held  solemn  deliberations  on  matters  which  concerned  their 
country,  so  these  august  Councillors  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Greece  might 
thus  he  regarded  us  sitting  in  tlie  Porch  of  the  Metropolis  of  which  they  were 
all  citizens,  and  for  whose  interests  they  were  providing  by  their  deliberatious 
in  the  spot  where  it  might  be  most  necessary  to  defend  them  witli  their  arms. 

The  countrv  to  the  south  of  Thennonvlte. 


nemidian,  fron 
Mount  (Eta : 


their  neighbourhood  to  Mount  Cnemis,  a  ridge  thrown  out  by 
separated  from  them  by  a  small  portion  of  Phocis  were  the 
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Locrians  who  were  termed  Opuntian,  from  their  capital  city  Opus,  which  was 
the  residence  of  Ajax  Oileus. 

The  modem  name  of  this  district  is  Talanta  :  it  is  derived  from  the  little 
island  of  Atalanta,  which  lies  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  and  was  once 
united  to  it.  The  town  of  Opus  itself  was  placed  in  an  open  and  level  country 
of  only  a  few  miles  in  circumference,  which  from  its  fertility  was  called  the 
Happy  Plain.  As  Ajax  was  regarded  as  an  ohject  of  national  pride  hy  this 
small  city,  so  also  were  the  productions  of  its  prolific  soil ;  it  exhibited,  there- 
fore, on  its  coins  a  record  of  both.  While  on  one  side  of  them  is  a  cluster  of 
grapes,  the  other  exhibits  the  athletic  form  of  the  Opuntian  Hero. 

The  Boeotian  frontier  was  at  Larymna,  a  town  on  the  coast  a  few  miles  to 
the  south  of  Opus :  the  modern  village  of  Puntzomadi,  which  is  near  the  site 
of  Larymna,  seems  to  preserve  in  its  name  a  vestige  of  the  former  extension  of 
the  Opuntian  power  to  this  point. 

Following  the  course  which  we  have  hitherto  pursued,  we  pass  from  Tym- 
PHRESTUS  along  the  ridge  of  Pindus  in  a  southerly  direction :  at  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Tymphrestus  is  the  summit  of  Parnassus. 

Here  we  enjoy  a  panoramic  view  of  Phocis,  of  which  province  this  point  is 
nearly  the  centre.  To  the  north-west  we  have  the  rugged  tract  of  Doris  :  a 
little  nearer  is  the  well-fortified  City  of  Lil^ea,  where  the  Boeotian  river 
Cephissus  arises  from  the  earth  :  the  place  is  now  known  by  the  appropriate 
name  of  the  Megalats  Bryseis,  or  Great  Sources.  From  this  point  the 
river  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  through  a  beautiful  valley  covered  with  fields 
of  com  and  cotton.  At  a  little  distance  from  its  left  bank,  on  a  declivity 
sloping  to  the  river,  is  the  village  of  Lefta.  The  walls  which  crown  the 
summit  of  this  hill  belonged  to  the  citadel  of  Elatea. 

The  position  of  this  city  gave  it  so  much  importance  that,  among  the  towns 
of  Phocis,  it  yielded  alone  to  Delphi  in  this  respect.  It  commanded  the 
passage  from  Thermopylae  over  the  heights  of  Mount  Cnemis  into  the  Cephis- 
sian  valley,  and  thence  to  the  plains  of  Boeotia.  It  wtis  the  key  of  soutliem 
Greece.  Hence  the  panic  and  consternation  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  great 
Orator  of  the  time,  filled  the  city  of  Athens  on  an  evening  of  the  month  of 
June,  in  the  year  B.C.  338,  when  a  messenger  came  to  the  Prytanes  of  that  city 
with  the  news  that  Elatea  had  been  taken  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  had  marched 
by  this  passage.  The  capture  of  this  city  was  followed  within  a  few  months  by 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Athenians  on  the  neighbouring  plain  of  Cheeronea. 


CITY  OF  DAULI8. 


Tlie  river  Ccp1i!ssus  flows  by  the  city  of  Abae,  which  stands  on  its  left 
bank.  Tlmt  place  is  now  called  Belisi,  and  was  fonnerly  famed  for  the  sanctity 
of  its  oracle.  The  river  there  enters  the  lake,  to  which  it  gave  the  epithet 
CepliiKsian,  at  Uie  foot  of  the  lofty  citadel  of  Orchomeuus. 

At  the  same  distance  from  the  Cepliissus  as  the  city  of  Abae,  but  on  the 
right  branch  of  the  stream,  and  immediately  helow  tlie  point  at  which  we  now 
stand, — the  eminence  of  Parnassus, — and  in  an  easterly  direction  from  it,  is  the 
city  of  D.4UUS.     It  btill  retains  its  ancient  name. 

Few  of  the  cities  of  Greece  can  be  compared  with  this  place  in  the  grandeur 
of  their  position,  or  in  the  extent  and  excelleut  preser\'ation  of  their  remains. 
The  line  of  tlie  ancient  walla  of  the  city  can  still  be  traced  almost  in  their 
entire  circuit  along  the  crest  of  the  rocky  and  isolated  hill  on  which  the 
ancient  Dauliaus  dwelt. 

What  remains  of  its  history  ia  as  insif^ificant  fls  these  vestiges  of  its 
structures  are  remarkable.  It  has  derived  more  renown — has  attracted  more 
notice  from  the  writers  of  antiquity,  from  the  mythological  story  of  Procne,  end 
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from  the  story  of  her  sister  Philomela,  than  it  has  derived  from  all  the 
achievements  in  arts  and  arms  of  its  former  occupants.  That  story  itself  is 
one  of  the  indications  which  survive  of  the  attention  that  was  paid  to  the 
habits  of  animals  even  by  the  earliest  and  rudest  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  of 
the  natural  humanity  of  character  which  such  an  observation  of  their  customs, 
and  sympathy  with  their  sufferings,  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  produce.  To 
form  the  character  of  the  naturalist  the  science  of  the  augur  no  doubt  contri- 
buted. Both  are  united  with  that  of  the  inventor  and  promoter  of  Greek 
civilization  in  the  ideal  person,  as  described  by  himself,  in  the  iEschylean 
drama  of  Prometheus. 

The  road  from  Daulis,  to  the  south-west,  leads  along  a  rugged  valley  to 
Delphi,  and  falls  in  with  another  from  Ambryssus  on  the  south,  at  a  point 
half-way  between  the  two.  This  place  was  called  the  Schiste  Hodos,  or  the 
Divided  Way  ;  the  Triodos,  or  the  Triple  Road. 

The  rocky  and  uneven  character  of  the  soil  over  which  these  roads  pass 
renders  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  have  been  traversed  even  by 
the  light  and  small  cars  which  served  as  conveyances  to  the  ancient  Greeks. 
While  we  have  a  proof  that  this  was  the  case,  in  the  fact  that  this  route  was 
no  other  than  the  Sacred  Way,  along  which  a  numerous  retinue  of  spectators 
and  w^orshippers,  flocked,  at  stated  periods,  to  the  games  and  religious  solem- 
nities of  Delphi,  we  have  also  an  indication  of  its  nature,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent difficulties  by  which  a  journey  upon  it  was  attended,  in  the  story  of 
(Edipus,  who  encountered  his  father  Laius  in  the  Triple  Way,  as  he  himself 
was  coming  from  Delphi.  His  unfortunate  assault  upon  him  was  occasioned 
bv  the  narrowness  of  the  road.  The  tomb  of  Laius  and  of  his  attendant  was 
seen  by  Pausanias  on  the  spot  where  they  fell,  which  is  now  called  Zymeno. 

Beneath  us,  on  the  south,  is  Delphi.  Its  site  has  been  well  described  as 
a  natural  Theatre,  sloping  in  a  semi-circular  declivity  from  the  foot  of  Par- 
nassus. At  the  highest  point  of  this  theatre  stood  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  Its 
form  may  still  be  recognized  on  the  coins  and  sculptured  marbles  which  belong 
to  the  ancient  history  of  Delphi.  An  interesting  record  of  the  ornaments 
with  which  it  was  decorated  is  preserved  in  the  Ion  of  Euripides.  In  its 
shrine  was  the  elliptical  stone  which  was  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
Here  was  the  oracular  chasm,  whence  the  prophetic  vapour  issued,  which 
determined  the  destiny  of  empires.  On  the  place  once  occupied  by  this 
temple  not  a  vestige  of  its  structure  now  remains. 


FOUNTAIN  OF  CASTALTA. 


tlie  Suows  of  I'aruftssua,  and  which  descended  into 
a  basin  hewn  in  the  rock,  which  was  also  supplied  by  a  perennial  stream  of 
clear  and  salubrious  water.  This  was  the  poetic  fountain  of  Castalia,  It 
still  flows  on,  while  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  Council  Hall  of  the 
A  mpliictyons,  the  Treasure-house  of  Crcesus,  and  the  three  thousand  statues 
which  crowded  the  buildings  and  streets  of  Delphi,  even  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 
have  all  vanished  as  though  tliey  had  never  been.  The  spring  is  now  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John,  in  whose  honour  a  small  chapel  hos  been  erected  over 
the  source.  It  falls  down  the  declivity  on  which  Delphi  stood,  into  the  river 
Pleistus,  which  flows  along  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  city.  It  passes,  in 
a  westerly  direction,  through  groves  of  olives,  by  the  side  of  the  Delphian 
Hippodrome,  and  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  crags  where  the  Crisaa  of  Homer 
stood,  which  preserves,  in  its  modem  name  of  Citisso,  and  in  tbe  huge 
polygonal  walls  of  its  Acropolis,  tbe  memorials  of  its  ancient  greatness.  It 
then  receives  a  tributary  stream  coming  from  the  north,  and  flowing  beneath 
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the  city  of  Amphissa.  Their  united  waters  glide  together  through  a  wide 
and  beautiful  plain,  known  and  reverenced  with  a  feeling  of  rehgious  awe  in 
ancient  times  as  the  hallowed  Plain  of  Cibbha,  till  they  fall  into  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth,  in  the  Criss^an  Bay,  which  is  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from 
the  site  of  Delphi,  of  which  city  it  was  formerly  the  harbour. 

Diogenes,  when  he  had  been  exiled  from  Sinope,  migrated  into  the  south 
of  Greece,  where  he  used  to  spend  bis  summers  at  Corinth  and  hie  winters  at 
Athens.  Corinth  he  preferred  during  the  warmer  season  of  the  year  as  stand- 
ing upon  two  seas,  and  thus  ventilated  by  a  double  breeite.  But  Athens  was 
recommended  as  a  winter  residence  by  other  advantages  :  it  was  not  overhung 
by  mount^ns;  it  was  greatly  favoured  by  soft  and  pure  airs;  it  was  not 
subject  to  be  deluged  by  violent  rains,  and  its  dry  and  light  soil  speedily 
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absorbed  tlie  sliowcra 
tliftt  fell.     Our  own 
e.\pt;rioncewiiulil  load 
118  to  mlinii-e  tlie  wis- 
dom  of  tliis  choice. 
Iteturning  to  Alliens 
from  nn  excursion  to 
DelpliiJiiivingpiissL'd 
tlinmgU  Tliebos,  Le- 
uctra,lU)dAtllb^^'Hsus, 
on  our  wny   tliitlier, 
we  found,  on  our  re- 
turn, that  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Aso- 
pua  in    the  plain  of 
I'hittEA  were  then  co- 
vered with  ice,  as  thev 
were  at  the  time  of  the  i 
scribed  by  Thucydides. 
tlie  cold  wtia  excessivi 
word,   one  of  Hesiod't 
Mount  Parnassus  we  ■ 
stoiin.     The  snow  wns 
violence   as  we   pftssei 
tioned  where  (Ldipus  i 
hill   ou  which   the   cil 
covered    with    deep    s 
in  a  snow   storm,  wh 
a  week   in  a  room  w 
cause   prevented   us   f 

route  by   the   pass   of  I'hyle.     That   passoge  was  ■o™  «!.«•«. 

blocked  up  by  snow  and  we  were  compelled  to  follow  the  long  nud  circuitous 
route  over  the  plain  north  of  the  Asopua,  which  brought  us  out  on  the  sea 
const,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Euripus. 

Of  the  beauty  of  this  scene  in  summer,  and  of  the  peculiar  features  which 
distinguish  it,  no  better  or  more  accunite  description  can  be  given  than  tlint 
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which  is  contained  in  the  following  lines  of  Milton,  to  whose  imagination 
a  landscape  presented  itself  similar  to  that  which  the  traveller  beholds  from  the 
ruins  of  the  citadel  of  Crisso  : — 

"It  was  a  mountain  at  whose  verdant  feet 
A  spacious  plain,  outstretch'd  in  circuit  wide, 
Lay  pleasant ;  from  his  side  two  rivers  flowed, 
The  one  winding,  the  other  straight,  and  left  between 
Fair  champaign  with  less  rivers  intervein'd, 
Then  meeting  joined  their  tribute  to  the  sea. 
Fertile  of  com  the  glebe,  of  oil  and  wine ; 
With  herds  the  pastures  thi*onged,  with  flocks  the  bills ; 
Huge  cities,  and  high-tower'd,  that  well  might  seem 
The  seats  of  mightiest  monai*cbs ." 

Mount  Helicon  is  to  Bceotia  what  Parnassus  is  to  Phocis.  The  principal 
cities  of  that  country  are  grouped  about  its  sides,  as  the  Phocian  towns  are 
connected  with  those  of  their  own  mountain  ;  and  as  the  mountain  of  Phocis 
could  show  upon  its  summit  the  Corycian  Cave,  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
Parnassian  nymphs,  so  upon  the  heights  of  the  Boeotian  hill  were  the  favourite 
haunts  of  its  own  deities.  Here  flourished  the  grove  of  the  Muses,  whose 
statues  stood  beneath  the  shady  recesses  of  these  mountain  glades ;  here 
flowed  the  sacred  spring  of  Aganippe,  round  which  the  Muses  danced;  here 
was  the  clear  source  of  Hippocrene,  in  which  they  bathed.  The  whole 
mountain  was  celebrated  for  its  fresh  rills,  and  cool  groves,  and  flowery 
slopes ;  and  while  the  legends  connected  with  the  other  mountains  of  Greece 
were  sometimes  of  a  terrific  and  often  of  a  stern  and  savage  character,  tliQse 
which  were  produced,  by -the  soil  and  scenery  of  Helicon,  partook  of  the 
softness  and  amenity  which  distinguish  the  mountain  from  which  they  sprung. 
Helicon  had  no  (Edipus  nor  Pentheus. 

It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  the  names  which  characterize  the  natural 
objects  of  this  mountain  are  of  Macedonian  origin.  They  afford  historical 
evidence  of  the  extraction  of  its  ancient  colonists.  The  regard  which  the 
early  settlers  upon  the  ridges  of  Helicon  still  cherished  for  the  land  from 
which  they  came,  is  expressed  in  the  appellations  of  Libethra,  Pimplea,  and 
Pierides,  which  they  brought  with  them  from  Macedonia,  and  transferred  to 
analogous  objects  in  their  adopted  country,  when  they  had  found,  after  their 
migration,  a  resting-place  in  the  glens  of  Helicon. 

The  nearest  citv  to  the  summit  of  Helicon,  on  the  north  of  it,  is  Lebadea. 
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LEUADEA  AND  TltOPHONIUS. 


by  its  gloominess  and  the  frowning  height  of  the 
crags  which  overshadow  it,  as  a  place  petiiliai'ly  favourable  for  the  exercise 
of  the  influence  of  a  mysterious  and  awful  mythology.  As  such  it  was  chosen 
for  the  seat  of  the  oracle  of  the  BtEOtlan  hero,  Trophonius.  He  delivered 
his  responses  to  the  inquirer  in  the  hall  of  a  dark  subterranean  cave,  which 
was  on  the  left  side  of  this  stream,  and  beneath  these  lofty  rocks.  Thither 
the  worshipper  descended  alter  having  undergone  a  rigid  discipline  of  religious 
preparation,  under  circumstances  well  fitted  to  inspire  him  with  that  devotional 
dread  which  was  necessary  to  render  him  a  fit  object  for  the  reception  of  the 
oracular  influence  supplied  to  bis  imagination  by  the  strange  sights,  and 
mysterious  voices,  and  unearthly  terrors  of  this  dark  place. 

The  Hercynn  flows  from  Lebadea  to  the  east;  it  then  enters  the  rich  plain 
of  the  Cepliissus,  and  falls  into  the  same  lake  which  receives  the  waters  of 
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tbat  iiv«r,  and  which  was  fonnerly  called  the  Gephissian  of  Copaic,  and  now 
the  lake  of  Topolias.  In  this  plain  is  the  cltv  of  Ch^iujnka  ;  it  stands  on 
the  southern  margin  of  the  north  side  of  a  rocky  hill,  on  which  the  walls  of 
the  citadel  and  the  remains  of  its  ancient  Theatre  are  yet  visible ;  below  it  is 
the  field  on  wbich  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  which  laid  the  city  of 
Athens  at  the  feet  of  Philip  of  Macedon, — on  wbich  was  won 
" that  dishonest  victory 

At  Checronea,  fatal  to  libcrij, 

WhoBC  tidings  killed  tliat  old  man  eloquent" 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Gephissus  into  the  Copaic  lake  stands  the  city  of 
Orchomencs.  Its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  valley  through  which  the  Cephissus  flows,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  lake 
whose  fertilizing  waters  gave  to  the  land  about  them  an  Egyptian  fulness, 
afTorded  to  Orchomeuus  advantages  which  were  not  lost  by  the  early  inha- 
bitants of  this  city. 


Even  in  the  time  of  Homer,  it  rivalled  in  wealth  and  splendour  the 
hundred-gated  Thebes.  Its  opulence  was  amassed  under  the  princes  of  the 
family  of  Minyas,  who  have  left  behind  them  a  monument  of  their  power  and 
afBuence  in  the  huge  ruins  of  a  marble  Treasury,  which  exhibits  a  very 
signiHcant  and  striking  evidence  of  the  former  richnesB  and  greatness  of  this 
magnificent  city,  and  which  the  Asiatic  topographer,  who  saw  it  in  the  times 
of  the  Antonines,  does  not  hesitate  to  compare  with  the  pyramids  of  the 
.i^gyptian  Kings. 


238  THEBES. 

PiirstiinR  llie  roiwl  from  Leiudka  to  Theblb,  which  runs  Jii  an  ensterly 
ilireclioii  aUmg  the  plains  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  the  traveller 
will  puss  n  ttticccf>i<ion  of  sites  which  have  ohtained  considerahle  celebrity  in 
the  niytholoffy  and  history  of  Greece,  Cobonea  will  remind  him  of  the  battle 
fought  beneath  its  walls  between  the  armies  of  Btcotia  and  Athena,  in  which 
the  general  of  the  latter  fell:  near  Alalcomen*  he  will  be  presented  with 
evidence  of  the  Thessalian  origin  uf  the  tribes  which  once  dwelt  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, in  the  name  of  the  Itonian  Pallas,  whose  worship  they  brought 
from  a  river  Ctjralius  in  that  country  to  iliie  Bicotian  stream,  on  whose 


died,  and  the  extensive  ruins  of  Haliartus,  he  will  arrive,  after  a  journey  of 
about  thirty  miles  from  Lebiidea,  at  the  capital  of  Boeotia,  Thebes. 

What  Thucydides  says  of  Sparta  as  contrasted  with  Athens,  and  the  in- 
ferences which,  after  the  destruction  of  both,  would  be  drawn  with  respect  to 
the  relative  power  of  each  from  a  comparison  of  their  remains,  may  be  with 
equal  justice  applied  to  the  city  of  Thebes,  as  opposed  to  its  Athenian  rival. 
While  the  vestiges  of  Athens  are  such  as  to   leave  no  doubt  in   the  mind 


PLAT^A. 

of  the  spectator  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  tradition  he  has  received  of 
its  prifttine  glory,  he  is  scarcely  able  at  this  day  to  recogoize  any  trace  of 
the  ancient  Thebes  in  its  modem  successor  and  representative,  except  in  its 
physical  features  and  in  its  name. 

The  circular  and  isolated  bill  upon  which  the  present  town  stands  will 
recall  to  his  mind  the  ancient  features  of  the  Cadmean  citadel  i  and  the  brooks 
which  flow  at  its  feet  bring  with  thera  the  recollections  of  those  streams  which, 
tinder  the  illustrious  names  of  Dibce  and  Ismenus,  appear  in  the  records  of 
history  at  a  time  when  all  the  mighty  rivers  of  Europe  and  America  were  name- 
less.    The  name  of  Thebes  is  still  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  Cadmus. 

From  Thebes  to  Flatiea  is  a  distance  of  about  six  miles.     The  road  lies 
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across  the  rich  posture-lands  and  corn-fields  which,  unbroken  by  any  divisions 
of  hedges,  and  diversified  wiih  verj'  few  variations  of  wood,  strelcit  to  the 
east  along  the  banks  of  the  Asopus,  in  a  wide  and  fertile  valley,  from  the 
north-eastern  foot  of  Cith.ebon,  by  the  sites  of  Takagka  and  Onoi'vs,  to  the 
shore  of  the  jEgteiin  Sea.  From  Oropus  to  Tanagra,  the  distance  may  be 
estimated  at  ten  miles.  It  is  still  shaded  by  shrubs,  but  the  ohves  are  now 
not  so  commim  as  when  seen  by  Diciearchus.  The  site  of  Tanagra  is  a  large 
hill  nearly  circular  in  form,  neither  abrupt  nor  iiigh,  rising  from  the  north 
bank  of  tlie  Asopus,  and  communicating  by  a  bridge  with  the  south  side  of  the 
stream.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  of  the  citadel  can  he  traced ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, little  leil  of  tliem  but  their  foundations.     The  noith-west  comer  of  this 
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citadel  comninitds  an  extensive  view.  Looking  enstwanl,  the  plain  of  the 
AsopuB  stretches  bcnentU  ms  from  east  to  west.  To  the  south  is  a  mnge  of 
mountains,  of  which  Mount  Citbseron  is  the  western,  and  Mount  Pftracs  the 
eastern  extremity. 

Notwithsttinding  tlie  successful  enmity  with  which  the  citizens  of  the 
Boeotian  capitul  exerted  tlieir  power  against  their  rival  and  dependent  city 
Plattea,  in  the  treatment  which  it  has  received  from  the  hand  of  Time  it  has 
been  more  favoured  than  its  more  powerful  neighbour.  While  scarcely  a  frag- 
ment remains  of  the  city  which  wielded  the  sway  of  the  whole  province  of 
Bo^otia,  the  walls  of  I'lataia  remain  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  they  were  two 
tliousand  years  ago.  At  that  time  it  hnd  indeed  lost  all  its  political  power, 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  comic  poet  Posidippua,  all  that  it  could  then  boast 
were  "  two  temples,  a  portico,  and  its  olorv." 

The  passage  from  Platsia  into  Attica  lies  over  the  heights  of  Cithsron, 
which,  together  with  the  ridges  on  Pames,  a  coutinuation  of  that  mountain, 
serves  as  a  line  of  demarcation  between  that  counlrj'  and  Bceotia.  The  road 
from  Plattea  passed  by  CEnuc  and  £LEUTHER.e,  and  then  fell  into  the  Sacked 
Wav,  which  led  from  Eleusis  to  Athens,  and  was  also  the  road  to  Megara. 


It  then  skirted  tlie  northern  coast  of  the  bay  of  Elcnsis,  and  brought  the 
traveller  in  sight  of  the  full  beauty  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  as  he  stood  in 
the  gap  of  the  pass  which  climbs  over  the  hill  of  jEgaleos. 

Another  route  from  the  Vale  of  the  Asopus,  to  the  east  of  that  which 
has  been  just  noticed,  passed  through  die  gorge  of  Phyle,  between  Mount 
Cithffiron  and  Pames,  and  descended  into  the  Athenian  plain  near  the  largest 
of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  boroughs  of  Attica,  Achamfe. 

A  third,  still  further  to  the  east,  commenced  at  the  frontier  town  of 
Oropus,  and  traversing  the  ridges  of  Pames,  touched,  in  its  course  towards 
Athens,  the  important  fortress  of  Decelea  and  the  ancient  city  of  Aphidnfe. 
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The  other  mountain  pass  which  deserves  particular  iiolice  was  that  which 
led  from  the  bay  and  temples  of  Khamnus,  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Atlioa,  crossed  the  plain  of  Marathon,  mouut«d  the  height  of  Pentelicus, 
and,  liaving  visited  the  marble  qnarries  of  that  mountain,  fell  into  the  plain 
near  the  towns  of  Cefhissia  and  Pallene. 


r 


BceoLia.  He  enumerates  thirty  cities  in  that  country  which  furnished  men 
and  ships  to  Agamemnon.  It  is  a  rGmorkablc  circumstance,  that  while  he 
refers  to  su  many  towns  ns  already  existing  in  his  age  in  the  Bteotian  territor}', 
he  specifies  outy  a  single  city  in  the  neighbouring  district  of  Attica.  The  sole 
place  in  the  latter  province  which  he  mentions  as  having  augmented  the 
numbers  of  tlie  Greek  army,  is  Athens.  But  it  is  observable,  that  the  con- 
tribution of  this  single  city  amounted  to  precisely  the  same  sum  as  that  which 
was  supplied  by  the  thirty  towns  of  Boeotia.  Bach  of  these  two  parties 
furnished  fifty  ships. 

We  hence  conclude,  that  while  Bceotia  was  much  more  thickly  peopled 
than  Attica  when  that  catalogue  was  written,  the  natives  of  that  state  had 
already  attained  a  degree  of  maritime  skill  which  placed  it  as  far  above  its 
rival  in  that  respect,  as  it  was  inferior  to  it  in  numerical  strength. 

Both  these  circumstances  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  physical 
quahties  and  features  of  the  two  countries  to  which  they  relate.  Of  the  causes 
which  tended  to  produce  the  nautical  and  commercial  celebrity  and  affluence 


ai2  YALE  OF  CEl'IIISSCS. 

iil'Atticii,  wc  Iinvu  nlrcfuly  s|H)kt'ii.  Hiitli  nfgiitively  and  positively  tliey  existt-d 
tliere  in  tliu  liigliisl  dtgrie.  The  sume  may  be  sfiid  of  tlie  natural  eudownieiiis 
wliitli  ciinduci'd  to  give  Bicniia  ii  superiority  over  its  neighbour  in  the  uumhei' 
of  eiiies  which  ciivered  its  soil,  mid  in  tlie  aggregalc  amount  of  its  population. 

II'  wt'  take  our  »staii(iii  uii  tlie  summit  of  the  lofty  cititdel  of  Orcliomenus, 
lit  iht'  niirtli-west  angle  of  the  Cephissimi  or  Copiiit;  lake,  and  cast  our  eyes 
westward,  we  Inive  below  us  the  principal  river  <if  Ba:otia, — the  CephiBSUS. 

It  lakes  itH  riiie  at  Lti..f:A  in  the  mountain  district  of  DoHis,  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  milett  to  the  north-west  of  this  point,  and  flows  down  a  rich  and  beau- 
tiful valU'y  near  the  walls  of  ancient  towns  of  great  importance  and  renown  in 
the  early  days  of  Greek  history.  It  leaves  Amphklea,  Tithorea,  Daulis,  and 
pANoi'ELy,  on  its  right  bank,  and  Elatea,  Hvampolis,  and  Auae  on  its  left. 


It  then  crosses  the  boundary  of  Phoeis,  and  soon  after  discharges  itself  into 
the  lake  at  the  south-eastern  foot  of  tlie  Acropolis  of  Orcliomenus. 

This  valley  is  the  avenue  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  Doris,  Malis,  and 
Thessaly  communicate  with  those  of  Boeotia,  and  with  the  anuth-eastem 
parts  of  the  continent  and  peninsula  of  Greece.  A  little  before  its  arrival 
at  Orchomeniis,  it  expands  itself  into  a  wide  plain,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
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wliich  ieods  from  tlie  nonh-enstem  provinces  of  Greece  into  the  rich  pastures 
of  liaotiu,  it  ln'tnme  iiatiirally  tlie  sent  of  affluent  nnd  powerful  cities,  which 
derived  tlieir  prinuipnl  revenues  from  the  productions  of  its  soil. 

Of  those  towns,  five  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most  eminent.  They  lie  in  a 
semicircular  curve,  and  at  nearly  eijual  intervals  from  each  other.  The  series 
of  mountftin  licights  on  which  they  stand,  taken  together  with  the  western 
boundary  of  the  lake,  girds  the  plain  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

The  first  of  these  five  cities,  which  stands  at  the  north-eastern  verge  of 


Sleep  rocK  oi  grey  gruniTe,  is  me  eievmeu  lon- 
ress  of  Ch-eronea.  To  the  south  of  ChEronea,  at  a  similar  distance  on  a 
northern  declivity  of  Hehcon,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Hercyna,  is 
the  citadel  of  I^ebadea,  rising  from  a  precipitous  clilf,  on  the  eastern  foot  of 
which  lies  the  town.  Passing  from  this  place  to  the  south-east  for  the  same 
number  of  miles,  and  along  the  roots  of  Helicon,  one  of  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  Laphystian  hill,  we  arrive  at  the  base  of  the  crested  summit  of  Cobonea. 

If  we  pursue  our  course  to  the  east  of  this  spot,  we  cross  several  rills 
which  flow  from  the  heights  of  Helicon  on  our  right,  one  of  which  bears  tie 
name,  sacred  to  the  Muses,  of  the  Libethbian,  and  which  enter  the  Copaic 
Lake  on  our  left,  at  some  distance  from  the  road. 
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After  a  joumey  of  a  little  more  than  five  miles  in  the  same  direction,  we  find 

ourselves  at  the  western  gate  of  Haliartus.    As  we  commenced  at  Orchomeniis, 

with  the  shore  of  the  Copaic  Lake  at  its  north-west  angle,  so  here  at  Hahartus 

we  are  brought  once  more  upon  its  hrink  at  its  Bouth-eastem  extremity. 


Those  who  treat  of  the  geographical  divisions  of  particular  coimtrieB  on 
the  face  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  feel,  we  apprehend,  sometimes  templed  to 
envy  the  privilege  which  is  conceded  to  the  topographer  of  the  heavens,  who 
is  permitted  to  group  the  objects  of  his  science  into  certain  forms  and  com- 
binntions ;  thus  increasing  the  facility  with  which  his  speculations  are  com- 
prehended by  those  to  whom  they  are  presented,  and  enduing  the  objects 
themselves  with  the  qualities  of  a  living  and  social  existence. 

But  to  earthly  topography  such  license  is  rarely  and  reluctantly  allowed. 
In  geography,  properly  so  called,  are  no  constellations.  Each  object  is  con- 
templated individually  and  in  detail.  This  circumstance  is  partly  a  mis- 
fortune, arising  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  and  partly  a  defect 
proceeding  from  the  traditional  practice  of  Geographers,  who  are  wont  to 
look  rather  at  the  natural  and  artificial  features  of  the  individual  object  before 
their  eyes,  than  to  regard  the  retalions  which  may  subsist  hetweeu  it  and 
others  united  with  it  by  physical  and  local  connexion. 
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We  are  inclined,  liowever,  to  suppose  that,  without  being  guilty  of  any 
violation  of  the  laws  of  strict  and  literal  accuracy,  and  without  running  the 
risk  of  depreciating  the  particular  objects  described,  either  in  importance  or 
in  interest,  the  Geographer  might  safely  claim  to  himself  more  liberty  in  this 
respect  than  he  has  usually  enjoyed. 

We  confess  that  we  envy  the  Astronomer  the  possession  of  his  Orion,  his 
liyra,  his  Pleiads,  and  his  Bootes  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  demand  for  ourselves, 
in  fit  proportion,  and  with  due  deference  to  his  srublimer  occupation,  a  share 
in  that  pnvilege  which  allows  him  to  associate  the  objects  of  his  science  in 
such  combinations. 

This  remark  has  been  suggested  by  a  consideration  of  the  form  presented 
by  the  five  difierent  cities  of  which  we  liave  spoken,  when  contemplated  both 
with  respect  to  each  other,  and  to  the  principal  features  of  nature  with  which 
they  are  placed  in  immediate  juxtaposition.  Situated  in  a  semicircular  cuiTe, 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  mounted  on  the  crests  of  a  range  of  hills 
which  slope  down  into  the  plain  between  them  and  the  Copaic  Lake,  they  suggest 
the  name  of  a  natural  Theatre,  as  the  most  appropriate  designation  by  which 
thev  mav  be  described.  The  semicircular  line  which  connects  these  cities 
together,  may  be  regarded,  in  technical  language,  as  its  Precinction,  or  semi- 
zone  :  the  sloping  lines  which  descend  from  the  heights  on  which  they  are  placed, 
into  the  level  area  between  them  and  the  lake,  form  the  Cave  A,  or  shell  of  this 
Theatre  ;  the  roads  which  lead  in  the  same  direction  from  their  summits,  and 
converge,  as  it  were,  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  are  its  Vi.«  ;  the  semicircular 
area  itself  may  be  considered  as  the  Orchestra  of  the  Theatre  :  nor  is  it 
unworthy  of  observation,  that  this  is  the  precise  title  which  was  given  to  it 
by  ancient  geographers,  who,  on  account  of  its  having  been  the  field  of  so 
many  battles,  called  it, — in  the  Greek  though  not  in  the  more  modem  accep- 
tation of  the  term, — the  Orchestra  of  Mars.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
western  line  of  the  Copaic  Lake  may  be  called  its  Pulpitum,  or  Stage.  On 
the  grounds,  therefore,  which  we  have  stated,  we  speak  of  this  district,  which 
from  its  great  importance  in  the  annals  of  Greek  history  deserves  especial 
regard,  as  the  natural  Theatre  of  Boeotia. 

W^e  have  referred  in  general  terms  to  the  conflicts  which  gave  celebrity, 
and  communicated  a  peculiar  appellation,  to  tlie  plain  which  lies  at  the  feet 
of  these  five  cities.  From  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the 
Cephissus,  and  from  its  other  local  advantages,  as  well  as  from  the  richness 
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of  the  soi],  the  plain  of  Orchomenus  was  frequently,  from  tlie  curliest  flges  of 
Greek  histoiy,  the  scene  of  militan-  operatious,  especially  in  the  slrnggles  of 
that  city  with  its  neighbour  and  rival,  Thebes, 

The  naine  of  Ch^iioxea  is  connected  with  that  last  and  fatal  effort  which 
the  City  of  Athens,  at  the  instigniion  of  Demosthenes,  made  in  conjunction 
with  Thebes,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  B.C.  3'SS,  to  defend  the  liberties  of 


Greece  against  the  aggi'essions  of  Philip  of  Macedon;  and  with  the  brilliaiU 
and  decisive  victory  wliich  wes  achieved  in  the  same  place  by  the  Uomau  army 
under  Sylhi,  over  Archelaus,  tlie  general  of  Mithritlates. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Couonka,  the  gallant  and  courageous  leader  of  the 
Athenians,  Tolmides,  fell  in  a  skirmish  in  the  year  b.c.  447.  He  was  on  his 
way  homeward,  after  the  bohl  attempt,  made  with  the  nJd  of  only  a  thousand 
volunteers,  to  strengthen  the  Athenian  party,  wliieh  the  victory  of  Myronides, 
ten  years  before  at  CEnophvta,  had  established  in  all  the  cities  of  Bceotis,  but 
whose  power  was  destroyed  by  this  disaster. 
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In  the  yeftr  ii.  c.  G02,  tlie  snme  place  was  disiingiiislied  by  the  victory 
wliich  WHS  gnintd  ilieie  by  tlie  tSiiartnn  Jeniler,  Agesilal'S,  and  tlie  inbabitimts 
of  OrohonieniiH,  over  the  combined  fi>rcea  of  Argoa  and  Tliebes ;  on  which 
occasion  the  victor  simred  the  fugitives  who  took  shelter  in  the  neighbouring 
Temple  of  the  Itoxian  Mineuva,  and  after  which  he  proceeded  on  a  religious 
pilgrimage  to  the  Oracle  of  Delplii,  in  order  to  ofl'er  a  tithe  of  the  spoil  that 
he  had  taken  la  his  Asiatic  campaign, — an  oblation  which  amounted  to  one 


hundred  talents.  The  neighbouring  city  of  Haliartus  was  as  fatal  to  another 
general  of  Sparta,  as  Coronea  was  honourable  to  Ageeilaus.  In  the  yetu" 
B.C.  3y5,  Lysander, — having  previously  dispatched  a  letter,  which  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  Tbebans — marched  from  Lebndea  to  Haliartus,  where  he  hoped 
to  he  joined  by  the  army  of  Pansanias.  This  commander,  being  unacqutiinted 
with  that  movement,  was  unable  to  appear  in  its  support,  and  Lysander  found 
himself  suddenly  surrounded,  near  the  fountain  CissussA,  which  flows  into  the 
lake  by  the  western  wall  of  Haliartus,  on  the  one  hand  by  the  main  body  of 
the  Thebau  troops  coming  from  Thebes,  ond  on  the  other  by  a  detachment 
of  the  garrison  which  sallied  forth  from  Haliartus  itself.  The  Spartan  general 
fell  in  the  skirmish  ;  and  the  Thebans,  strengthened  by  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment of  Athenians,  eager  to  avenge  themselves  on  the  destroyers  of  their  city, 
and  to  regain  their  own  pre-eminence  in  Greece,  and  aided  by  tlie  military 
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force  of  Haliartus,  pursued  the  Spartans,  who  fled  to  the  high  grounds  of 
Helicon  which  rise  to  the  south  of  the  city,  and  made  much  havoc  among 
them ;  by  rashly  venturing  upon  the  steeps  of  the  mountain,  from  which  the 
fugitives  assailed  them  with  missiles  and  fragments  of  rock,  they  themselves 
lost  two  hundred  men,  and  were  driven  back  into  the  plain.  This  battle 
was  fatal  to  the  Spartan  influence  in  Boeotia:  Pausanias  was  compelled  to 
evacuate  that  country  under  circumstances  of  great  ignominy  and  loss. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  mountain  cliffs  which  rise  on  every  side,  except 
the  eastern,  of  the  basin  of  Orchomenus,  and  of  the  neighbouring  cities 
specified  above.  The  description  may  also  be  correctly  applied  to  the  whole 
country  of  which  this  district  forms  a  part,  Boeotia  is  girt  with  a  belt  of 
mountains  forming  an  elliptical  ring,  whose  length  extends  from  the  south-east 
to  the  north-west.  Beginning  at  the  point  where  the  eastern  coast  approaches 
and  almost  touches  the  island  of  Euboea,  namely,  at  the  bay  of  AuLis,  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  which  it  is  connected  with  that  island  by  a  bridge,  we 
have  the  grey  limestone  summits  of  Mycalessus,  and  the  precipitous  rocks  of 
Messapius,  which  leave  between  them  and  the  sea  a  narrow  slip,  in  which 
stand  the  remains  of  Salganeus,  and  of  the  fishing  town  of  Anthedon. 

Proceeding  further  to  the  north-west,  we  observe  the  bare  ridges  of  Mount 
Ptoum,  which  rears  three  lofty  peaks  into  the  air,  whose  sides  were  formerly 
covered  with  thick  woods  frequented  by  wild  boars,  and  through  whose  hard 
and  rugged  calcareous  rock  the  waters  of  the  Copaic  Lake  have  pierced  for 
themselves  a  subterranean  channel  into  the  sea. 

The  Cnemidian  hills,  which  stretch  along  the  coast  above  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae  and  the  waves  of  the  Mali  an  Gulf,  take  their  rise  from  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Ptoum,  and  unite  it  with  the  long  ridge  of  (Eta,  which  falls  into 
the  chain  of  Pindus  at  the  hill  of  Tymphrestus,  a  point  noticed  above,  as  the 
centre  to  which  the  mountain  radii  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Greek  continent 
converge. 

On  the  western  side  of  Mount  Ptoum  rises  the  hill  of  Acontium,  which  is 
the  eastern  barrier  of  the  vale  of  Cephissus.  On  it  are  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Abae  and  Hvampolis.  Beneath  its  western  foot  the  river 
Cephissus  runs  through  rich  and  beautiful  pastures,  corn-fields,  and  olive- 
yards,  into  the  Cephissian  Lake.  Over  the  other,  or  western,  side  of  the 
stream  hang  the  steep  eminences  of  Lycoreia,  consisting  of  dark  marble  cliffs 
capped  with  snow,  which  are  the  eastern  projections  of  Mount  Parnassus. 


MILL  OF  DAULIS. 


Beneath  tliem  is  the  (.Taggy  hill  of  Diiulis,  lying  iii  the  fork  between  two 
streams  which  wnter  the  viiie-clnd  elopes  of  the  vnlley  below  it,  and  then, 
having  uniunl  their  waters  at  its  eastern  foot,  flow  together  into  tlie  channel 
of  the  Cenhissus. 

From  this  point  commences  the  long  range  of  Helicon,  which  stretches 
onwards  till  it  sinks  down  in  a  declivity  near  tlie  city  of  Thespi.e  iind  the 
Plain  of  I^uctra.  Through  this  valley  a  river  flows  to  the  south-west  into  tlie 
Corinthian  Gulf,  heing  the  only  stream  of  Boeotia  which  discharges  its  waters 
there.     After  the  interval  of  this  plain,  the  ground  again  rises  in  the  stem 
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and  rugged  cliffs  of  Citliwron,  whicli  are  separated  from  Mount  Fames  on  the 
east  by  the  gorge  of  Phyie,  A  series  of  low  undulating  hills  stretching  along 
the  coast  and  interrupted  by  narrow  plains, — such  as  that  of  Oropns,  through 
which   the   river  Asopus  flows  into   the   Eubceic  Sea,  and    the  clay  level  of 
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Delium,  famed  for  the  battle  in  which  Socrates  saved  the  life  of  his  young 
pupil,  and  for  its  Temple  of  Apollo, — conneei  the  north-east  extremity  of 
Fames  with  the  heights  of  Aulis  and  Mycalessiis  at  the  naiTowest  part  of  the 
channel  of  the  Euripus,  and  thus  conclude  the  circuit  which  we  have  traced  of 
the  natural  frontiers  of  Bttotia. 

The  greater  axis  of  the  elliptical  curve  which  has  been  just  described 
measures  a  little  more  than  sixty  miles, — the  lesser  nearly  amounts  to  forty. 
The  curve  itself  contains  an  area  of  more  than  one  thousand  square  miles, 
being  more  than  three  hundred  above  the  number  of  which  Attica  consists. 

The  narrow  Bridge,  of  which  we  have  spoken  as  connecting  Eubcea  with 
Aulis,  has  influenced  the  fortunes,  altered  the  name,  and  changed  the  character 
of  that  island,  now  called  Neoro-ponte.  It  was  the  policy  of  Bfleotin,  con- 
trived with  more  than  Boeotian  shrewdness,  to  make  "Eubcea  an  island  to 
every  one  else  but  themselves."  By  iis  means  the  Boeotians  blockaded  against 
their  southern  enemies,  the  Athenians,  these  Dardanelles  of  Greece.     Thev 
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lucked  ifie  door  ofAtlienian  commerce,  and  kept  lliemselves  the  key.  This 
was  tlie  channel  by  wliich  the  gold  of  Thtisus,  the  horsea  of  Thessaly,  the 
timber  of  Macedonia,  the  com  of  Thruce,  were  carried  to  the  Pirteus.  Nor 
must  we  forget  tlie  importance  of  Euboea  itseif,  which,  from  ita  position  and 
its  produce,  its  quarries,  its  timber,  and  its  com,  was  of  inestimable  value  to 


Atliens.  The  bridge  was  built  over  the  Euripus  by  the  Bttotians,  B.C.  41fl, 
and  from  that  lime  her  communication  with  the  northern  markets  was  either 
dependent  on  the  fear  or  amity  of  Bceotia,  or  it  was  exposed  to  tbe  dangers  of  the 
open  sen,  the  perils  of  the  treacherous  Coela  and  the  "vengeful  Capharens." 

Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  of  Rivers  and  Mountains,  cites  from  Hermesiauax, 
the  historiftn  of  Cyprus,  the  following  legend  descriptive  of  the  character  of 
the  two  principal   mountains  which    belong    to    the   chain   which    encircles 
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B(EotJa : — "  Helicon  and  Cith.eron  were  two  brothers ;   but  very  different 
from  each  other  in  temper  and  characwr.    The  former  was  mild  and  courteous, 
and  dutiful  to  his  parents,  whom  ho  supported  in  their  old  age.     Cithieron, 
OD  the  other  hand,  was  covetous  and  avaricious.     He  wished  to  obtain  all  the 
property  of  the  family  for  himself.     To  gain  this  objeiAt,  he  destroyed  his 
father,  and  afterwards  threw  his  brother  by  treachery  down  a  precipice  :  but 
he  himself,  also,  was  carried  over  the  cliff  at  the  same  time  from  the  thrust 
with  which  he  impelled  his  brother.     After  their  death,  by  the  will  of  the 
Gods,  these  two  brothers  were  changed  into  the  two  Mountains  which  bore 
their  name.    Cithseron,  by  reason  of  his  impiety, 
became  the  abode  of  the  Fubifis  ;  but  Helicon, 
on  account  of  his  gentle  and  affectionate  disposi- 
tion, was  chosen  by  the  Muses  as  their  favourite 
haunt." 

The  natural  features  of  these  two  mountains 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  in  harmony  with  this 
mythological  narrative.  The  dales  and  slopes 
of  Helicon  are  clothed  with  groves  of  olive, 
walnut,  and  almond  trees;  clusters  of  ilex  and 
arbutus  deck  its  higher  plains ;  and  the  oleander 
and  myrtle  fringe  the  banks  of  the  numerous 
rills  which  gush  from  its  soil,  and  stream  in 
shining  cascades  down  its  declivities  into  the 
plain  between  it  and  the  Gopaic  Lake. 

One  of  the  heights  of  Helicon  is  the  Libath- 
rian  bill,  where  stood,  in  ancient  times,  a  cuu- 
secrat«d  grove  intersected  by  two  fountains ; 
beneath  its  shade  were  the  statues  of  the  God 
dessess  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  Here  also 
was  the  hallowed  grotto  of  the  Libcthriau 
Nymphs.      The    site    Is    now   occupied   by    a 

Monastery  about  three  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Mnzi,  the  modern  village, 
which  stands  very  nearly  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Haliartus. 

On  Helicon,  according  to  the  ancient  belief,  no  noxious  herb  was  found. 
Here,  also,  the  first  narcissus  bloomed.  The  ground  is  luxuriantly  decked 
with  Sowers,  which  diffuse  around  a  delightful  fragrance.     It  resounds  with 
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the  iiuliisti'tDiiR  murrmir  uf  bees,  ninl  witli  tlie  music  of  pastoral  flutes  and 
llie  noise  of  wutfrfuils.  Two  of  tlie  sources  which  rise  from  its  soil  have 
nc(]uired  a  t-elebrity  iiiieritiniled  by  ibat  of  larger  rivers.  Not  far  from  the  site 
of  ilie  village  of  Ascra,  the  residence  of  Hesiod,  which  is  five  miles  to  the  south 
of  HiiJiiirtus,  gushes  forth  the  spring  of  AG.\NiprE  ;  the  river  of  Peemessus 
tnkes  its  rise  at  tiie  siime  spot.  Still  furtlier  to  the  south  is  the  fouotuiD  of 
IIiPPocRESP,  which  springs  from  the  earth  above  the  valley  of  Mabandali, 
shaded  by  pine  tree:*,  planes,  and  hazels.  Near  tliis  fountain  Pausauias  saw 
a  very  ancient  copy  of  the  Works  and  Days  of  the  Bard  of  Ascra,  wrilteu 
upon  lead,  which  poem  the  inhabitants  of  Helicon,  who  shewed  it,  maintained 
to  be  the  only  genuine  production  of  that  author. 

At  a  Monastery  of  St.  Nicolas,  a  little  to  tlie  north-east  of  Marandali,  was 
recently  found  an  inscription  containing  a  catalogue  of  the  Victors  in  the 
MiJSEA,  or  Games  in  honour  of  the  Muses,  which  seems  to  prove  that  the 
grove  consecrated  to  them,  in  which  these  games  were  celebrated,  stood  near 
that  spot. 

Pausania^  enumerates  the  works  of  Art  existing  in  the  place  at  the  time 
in  which  he  visited  it,  namely,  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  Here,  at  that 
period,  were  the  statues  of  the  nine  Muses,  sculptured   by   three  different 


artists:  here  stood  a  group  consisting  of  Apollo,  Mercury,  and  Bacchas,  con- 
tending for  the  lyre ;  near  them  was  an  erect  figure  of  Bacchus,  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  Myron  ;  here  was  a  portrait  of  Eupheme,  the  nurse  of  the 
Itluses.  The  statues  of  great  Poets  adorned  tlie  same  place :  here  stood  the 
ancient  minstrel  Linus ;  near  him  was  Thamyria,  already  blind,  striking  a 
broken  lyre  ;  Arion  was  there,  riding  his  dolphin  ;  Hesiod  with  his  harp  upon 
his  knees;  Orpheus  surrounded  with  animals  attracted  by  the  melody  of  his 
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noag,  at  thnc  time  stood  uuder  liie  ebade  of  tliese  trees ;  but  they  liave  nil  dow 
disappeared ;  while  the  treea  wave,  the  dowers  bloom,  and  the  streams  flow  as 
they  did  of  yore. 

Connected  with  Mount  HeHcon,  and  hanging  upon  its  eastern  slopes,  is 
the  aocient  city  of  Thgspi£.     The  character  of  its  early  inhabitants  forms 
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an  agreeable  and  an  appropriate  feature  in  the  natural  scenery  which  has  just 
been  described.  The  Thespians  were  regarded  as  the  most  refined  and  intel- 
lectual among  the  ancient  tenants  of  Boeotia.  Here  stood  the  famous  statue 
of  Love,  from  the  chisel  of  Fbaxiteles,  which  induced  so  many  strangers  to 
visit  Thespiae,  as  his  Venus  attracted  them  to  the  island  of  Cnidos.  At  the 
present  day  a  broken  inscription  remaining  on  the  spot  exhibits  the  name  of 
Praxiteles,  which  was  probably  attached  to  one  of  the  productions  of  lliat 
sculptor.     Here  also  were  works  of  Lysippus  and  other  masters  of  renown. 

The  Erotidia,  or  Games  in  honour  of  ihe  Deity  of  Love,  drew  also  a  lai^e 
concourse  of  foreigners  to  Tbespire.  The  story  of  Amphion  and  Zethus,  who 
were  natives  of  this  place,  is   of  Thespian    origin,   though    they   are   both 
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intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  Thebes.  The  character  of  Amphion, 
indeed,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  his  brother  Zethus, — the  yielding  and 
humane  disposition  of  the  one,  and  his  intellectual  refinements,  compared  with 
the  inflexible  austerity  and  the  illiterate  rudeness  of  the  other, — might  well  be 
considered  as  fit  representatives  of  the  two  different  tempers  which  distinguished 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city  from  those  of  its  rival,  Thebes. 

It  redounds  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Thespians  that  their  successful 
cultivation  and  patronage  of  the  imitative  arts  seems  to  have  given  them 
refinement  without  fastidiousness,  and  delicacy  without  etfeminateness.  Seven 
hundred  Thespians  alone  were  found  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  Continental 
Greece  to  join  the  army  of  Leonidas  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  At  the 
conflict  on  the  neighbouring  plain  of  Plataea,  this  city  sent  eighteen  hundred 
men,  who  contributed  their  energies  to  win  the  glory  of  that  day,  while  the 
soldiers  of  Thebes  fought  against  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  Barbarians. 

A  little  before  the  battle  fought  on  the  field  of  Leuctra,  which  lies  on  tlie 
way  between  this  place  and  Platcea,  the  walls  of  Thespiee  were  destroyed  by 
the  hostile  Thebans.  But  it  is  probable  that,  at  a  subsequent  period,  when 
their  city  had  been  restored,  it  owed  its  preservation  to  this  very  hati*ed  and 
revenge  of  the  Thebans,  which  won  for  the  Thespians  the  favour  of  the 
Komans,  who,  exasperated  with  their  Theban  foes,  were  on  that  account  more 
amicably  inclined  toward  the  inhabitants  of  Thespise.  In  the  time  of  Strabo, 
— that  is,  in  the  Augustan  age, — there  remained  but  two  Boeotian  towns  which 
had  not  fallen  into  decay.     One  of  these  was  THESPiiK,  the  other  Tanagra. 

There  is  a  road  which  leads  through  the  gap  of  Helicon  and  Cithaeron  from 
ThespifiB  to  the  Bay  of  Creusis  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  which  was  the  Epineion, 
or  maritime  station,  of  that  city,  and  the  only  Boeotian  port  upon  that  sea. 
From  Cieusis  a  road  conducts  to  iEGosTHEN.E  by  the  coast  round  the  western 
foot  of  Citheeron,  which  leaves  a  narrow  ledge  between  it  and  the  shore.  This 
is  the  route  by  which  the  armies  of  the  Peloponnesus  usually  penetrated  into 
Boeotia. 

The  aspect  of  Citheeron  is,  as  has  been  observed,  the  reverse  of  that  of 
Helicon ;  it  is  savage,  cold,  gloomy,  and  inhospitable.  Helicon  was  conse- 
crated to  the  Muses ;  but  Cithaeron  was  the  mountain  of  the  Erinnyes,  and 
rang  with  the  frantic  yells  of  the  wild  nocturnal  orgies  of  Bacchanalian 
revelry.  All  the  mythological  traditions  which  are  connected  with  it  partake 
of  the  physical  sternness  which  characterizes  the  mountain  itself.     The  dark 
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forests  of  pine  trees  and  silver  tire  which  crowD  the  precipitous  clifis,  and  the 
caves  which  are  hollowed  in  their  craggy  sides,  were,  according  to  the  sougs  of 
Greek  poets,  the  witnesses  of  iuhuman  and  sanguinary  deeds.  Here  Pentheus, 
the  Thebau  King,  was  pursued  by  the  infuriate  troop  of  women,  led  on  by  hie 
mother  and  sisters,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  their  hands.     Here  Actieou,  the  son 


of  Aristscus  and  of  Autonoe,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  having,  on  a  sultry  day 
when  he  was  hunting,  ascended  from  the  Gargaphinn  fount  iti  the  plain  below, 
where  Diana,  when  bathing,  was  seen  by  him,  was  mangled  by  his  own  dogs, 
which  were  set  upon  him  by  that  Goddess.  Here  the  luckless  CEdipus  was 
exposed  by  order  of  bis  father.  Here,  a  httle  more  than  a  mile  to  tbe  south 
of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  mountain,  which  is  upwnrds  of  four  thousand 
feet  in  height,  and  overhangs  the  site  of  the  ancient  Plateea,  was  the  nitar  of 
the  Cithieronian  Jupiter,  to  which  the  fourteen  cities  composing  the  Bceotian 
Confederacy  brought,  at  the  feast  of  the  Dtedalia,  every  sixty  years,  fourteen 
statues  of  oak,  and  burnt  them  upon  an  altar  of  wood  on  the  summit  of  tlie 
mountain.  Here  is  a  grotto  formerly  dedicated  to  the  Sphraoitian  Nymphs, 
who  inspired  men  with  the  frenzy  known  to  the  Greeks  of  old  by  the  name  of 
Nympholepsy,  The  whole  mountain  was  identified  with  tbe  wildest  and 
darkest  passions  which  distract  and  agonize  the  heart.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Tragedy,  while  the  mountain  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley  was  sacred  to 
the  genius  of  Pastoral  Poetry.  Cithaeron  and  Helicon  were,  if  we  may  venture 
to  use  the  comparison,  the  Mount  Ekal  and  the  Mount  Gerizim  of  Greek 
geography. 

From  ThespiK  to  Flattea  is  a  distance  of  seven  miles  :  the  road  lies  to  the 
south-east,  across  the  valley  which  we  have  described  as  severing  Helicon 
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from  Citheeron,  and  as  tlie  unly  outlet  leading  from  tlie  interior  of  Bceutia  to 

tlie  Cnnnthinn  Gulf. 

Tlie  ruiiia  of  tlie  city  of  Flnta^a  are  on  llie  Bt«ep  and  rugged  slopes  wliich 
full  from  the  heights  of  Citliteron  into  the  valley  on  the  north.  In  this  lower 
ground,  and  near  ihe  wnlU  of  the  city,  two  small  rivers  take  their  rise,  and 
flow  in  opposite  directions.  They  are  both  fed  by  sranll  broiiks  falling  from 
the  sides  of  Citliieron.     The  one  is  the  ancient  Oeroe,  which  rises  to  the  east 


of  Platsea,  mns  along  the  valley  in  a  westerly  course,  and  discharges  itself 
into  the  harbour  of  Creusis.  The  other  is  the  Asoplb,  which,  in  the  language 
of  Bceotian  mythology,  was  described  as  the  Father  of  Oiiroe.  It  springs 
from  the  plain  between  Leuctra  and  Plalteii,  and  flows  on  the  north  of  the 
latter  towards  the  east.  It  passes  by  tlie  sites  of  Hysi.«  and  Euvthk.e  on  its 
right  bank,  leaves  Tanngrii  on  its  left,  and  falls  into  the  Euboic  Sea  a  little 
to  the  north-east  of  the  town  of  Oropus. 

The  tract  of  country  watered  by  these  two  streams  is  the  great  southern 
vale  of  B(Boiia;  it  measures  in  length  nearly  forty  miles. 

Between  the  sources  of  these  two  rivers  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Plattea 
passes,  and  tlien,  after  entering  the  latter   city,  it   climbs   the   heights  of 
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Cithieron,  and,  at  a  spot  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Oakheads,  or 
DRYOscEPHAL.e,  divides  itself  into  two  branches.  That  to  the  south-east  passes 
by  the  defile  of  (Enoe  and  the  city  of  Eleutheree,  to  Megara  on  the  right,  and 
to  Eleusis  nnd  Athens  on  the  left.  The  other  lends  to  the  south-west,  by  the 
mountains  of  Geraneia,  to  the  isthmus  of  Coriuth  and  the  Peloponnesus. 


In  the  autumn  of  the  year  B.C.  470,  Mardonius,  the  Persian  General, 
who  had  been  left  in  Greece  by  Xerxes,  with  three  hundred  thousand  of  his 
best  men,  marched  from  Athens,  which  he  had  destroyed,  over  the  heights 
of  Fames,  by  the  pass  of  Decelea.  He  proceeded  by  Oropus,  and  having 
crossed  the  river  Asopus  there,  marched  along  its  left  bank  till  he  came  to 
the  city  of  Tanagra.  Here  he  halted  for  one  night.  He  then  proceeded  in 
the  same  direction  till  he  arrived,  on  the  next  day,  at  ScoLUS,  the  frontier 
town  of  the  Theban  territorj-.  There  he  laid  waste  a  port  of  the  meadow  land, 
not  for  the  sake  of  injuring  the  Thebons,  who  were  his  friends,  but  in  order  to 
form  an  encampment  for  his  large  force,  and  to  provide  himself  with  a  place  of 
refuge  in  case  of  emergency.  With  this  view,  he  surrounded  with  military 
fortifications  of  planks  and  palisades  an  area  of  a  square  mile.  This  fort  was 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream ;  its  southern  face  was  parallel  to,  and  nearly 
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coincided  with,  the  inten'al  between  the  cities  of  Erythrae  and  Hysiae  on  the 
other  side  of  tlie  stream.  The  line  of  the  army  not  only  exceeded  this  interval, 
but  also  extended  westward,  so  as  to  face  a  part  of  the  Plataean  territory- 
Such  was  the  position  of  Mardonius  and  his  army  before  the  battle  of 
riatffia.  His  force  consisted  not  merely  of  Persians  and  Medes,  Bactrians, 
Indians,  and  Saca?,  but  was  strengthened  by  auxiliaries  from  the  Greek 
cities  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  invader.  Macedonia,  Thessaly, 
Phocis,  and  the  greater  part  of  Boeotia,  were  now  in  his  power,  and  augmented 
his  numbers.  Besides  these,  a  mixed  multitude  of  different  nations,  Phry- 
gians, Mysians,  Thracians,  Peeonians,  and  ^Egyptians,  swelled  the  ranks  of 
Mardonius.  His  army  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  exclusive  of  cavalry.  It  nearly  doubled  the  number  of  that 
which  had  fought  eleven  years  before  in  the  same  cause  on  the  field  of 
Marathon. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  of  Plateea, 
we  must  remember  that  the  Greek  force  occupied  three  wholly  distinct  positions, 
at  three  diiferent  periods  ;  while,  with  the  exception  of  temporary  advances  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  their  antagonists,  the  Persians  remained,  during  the 
whole  interval,  from  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  in  the  Plateean  territory 
to  the  day  upon  which  they  left  it,  in  the  same  square  encampment  which  has 
been  described  above. 

The  Athenians,  having  joined  the  liacedaemonians  at  Eleusis,  marched 
over  Mount  Citha»ron  at  the  pass  of  Dryoscephala*,  and  took  up  their  station 
on  the  rugged  declivities  of  the  mountain,  at  Erjthrie,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Asopus.  This  was  their  first  position.  Here  they  stood  in  face  of  the 
Persian  encampment,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  While  occu- 
pying this  post,  they  were  attacked  by  a  detachment  of  the  Persian  cavalry, 
commanded  by  Masistius,  the  next  in  dignity  to  Mardonius  in  the  hostile 
army.  It  was  met  by  the  Megarians  and  Athenians,  who  formed  the  Greek 
van.  Masistius  himself  fell  in  the  encounter,  and  the  Persians  fled  to  their 
camp. 

The  result  of  this  skirmish  encouraged  the  Greeks ;  being  also  in  want  of 
water,  they  determined  to  descend  lower  into  the  plain,  and  advanced  a  Uttle 
to  the  westward,  towards  Platsea :  they  then  encamped  near  the  fountain 
Gargaphia,  not  far  from  the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  hero  Andocrates,  on  tlie 
right  of  the  road  from  Plata3a  to  Thebes,  and  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the 
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former.  This  spot  was  well  supplied  with  water,  being  irrigated  by  several 
streamlets  flowing  from  Cithceron  into  the  Asopus.  Such  was  the  second 
position  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Lacedeemouians  held  the  right  wing,  or  that  nearest  to  the  mountain, 
according  to  the  received  practice  in  such  cases  at  that  time.  But  a  question 
arose,  who  should  occupy  the  left.  There  were  two  competitors  for  this 
honour, — the  Athenians  and  the  Tegeeeans  of  Arcadia.  The  matter  was 
referred  by  common  consent  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Athenians.  The  latter  accordingly  posted  themselves  in  a  lower  part  of 
the  valley,  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  almost  at  right  angles  to  it.  The 
Greek  force,  beginning  from  the  right  wing,  consisted  of  Tegeeeans,  Corintliians, 
Potidceaus,  Orchomenians  of  Arcadia,  Sicyonians,  and  of  troops  from  different 
cities  of  Argolis,  Euboea,  and  Epirus,  from  Leucas,  Cephallenia,  and  iEgina, 
and  towards  the  left  wing  from  Megara,  Plateea,  and  Athens.  The  greatest 
number  from  any  one  city  was  ten  thousand :  this  was  furnished  by  Sparta : 
the  next  was  eight  thousand,  and  was  supplied  by  Athens.  The  entire  force 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men  ;  it  possessed  no  cavalry. 

The  Lacedaemonian  King,  Pausanias,  had  the  command  of  the  whole. 
The  right  wing  of  the  Greeks  was  confronted  by  the  Persians :  next  in  order 
in  the  Barbarian  force  stood  the  Medians,  Bactrians,  Indians,  and  Sacee  : 
the  Boeotians,  Locrians,  Malians,  Thessalians,  and  Phocians  were  stationed 
in  the  right  wing,  opposite  to  the  Athenians  in  the  Greek  left. 

In  this  state,  the  armies  remained  in  sight  of  each  other  for  ten  days. 
Both  parties  were  indisposed  to  commence  the  attack.  The  Greek  soothsayers 
who  were  retained  in  the  camp  of  Mardonius,  promised  him  the  victory, 
provided  he  remained  on  the  defensive;  and  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Antiochus, 
a  native  of  Elis,  who  was  the  most  renowned  among  the  augurs  of  that  age, 
predicted  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  that  if  they  abstained  from  crossing  the 
Asopus,  their  cause  would  be  successful.  A  change  in  the  disposition  of  the 
Greek  force,  by  which  the  Lacedaemonians  were  transferred  to  the  left  wing 
and  the  Athenians  to  the  right, — although  it  was  a  mere  temporary  manoeuvre, 
and  the  two  parties  resumed  in  a  short  time  their  former  positions, — induced 
Mardonius  to  believe  that  a  panic  had  seized  the  camp  of  his  antagonists,  and 
inspired  him  with  that  confidence  which  proved  the  cause  of  destruction  to 
him,  and  of  success  to  the  enemy. 

He  despatched  a  herald  to  insult  the  Lacedaemonians  in  consequence  of 
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this  supposed  avowal  of  inferiority  and  fear,  and  to  challenge  them  to  send 
a  detachment  into  the  plain  to  meet  an  equal  number  of  Persians,  in 
order  that  the  fate  of  the  two  armies  might  Le  decided  by  the  issue  of  tliat 
contest. 

Pausanias,  unmoved  by  this  contumelious  defiance,  and  having  held  a 
council  of  the  Greek  generals,  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  further  to  tlie  west. 
The  point  to  which  the  troops  were  commanded  to  retire  was  called  the 
Island, — more  correctly  speaking,  it  was  a  jteniiisnla, — formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  some  small  tributary  streams,  falling  from  the  slopes  of  Citha?ron 
into  the  river  Oeriie. 

The  Greek  centre,  not  content  with  this  retrograde  movement,  fell  behind 
the  city  of  Platsea,  two  miles  in  the  rear  of  their  former  position.  The 
decision  of  the  generals  was  but  partially  executed  by  the  rest  of  the  army. 
The  right  wing  retreated  only  for  a  mile,  and  took  up  its  station  about 
a  thousand  yards  to  the  east  of  Plateea,  upon  the  rugged  declivities  of  the 
mountain,  by  which  it  was  protected  from  the  incursions  of  tlie  enemy's 
cavalry.  The  Athenians  on  the  left  wing  fell  back  from  their  former  position 
in  the  direction  of  the  Island,  and  posted  themselves  in  tlie  plain  between 
some  low  hills  and  the  city  of  Plateea.  Such  was  the  third  and  last  position 
of  the  Greeks. 

By  the  reluctance  which  they  had  shown  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  com- 
mander, and  by  the  consequent  separation  of  its  different  members,  the 
destruction  of  the  Greek  army  would  have  been  inevitable,  had  not  the 
presumption  of  the  Barbarians  been  greater  than  the  insubordination  of  the 
Greeks. 

Mardonius,  having  observed  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  relying 
upon  the  persuasion  which  he  had  before  felt  that  they  were  attempting  to 
escape  from  him,  led  forth  the  Persians  from  his  encampment,  and  rapidly 
crossed  the  Asopus,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  did  not 
perceive  the  Athenians  in  the  plain,  on  account  of  the  low  hills  which  inter- 
cepted his  view.  The  rest  of  his  army,  observing  the  advance  of  their 
general,  rushed  with  one  accord,  in  great  confusion,  with  loud  shouts,  and  at 
their  utmost  speed,  from  the  same  place,  in  full  confidence  of  making  their 
foe  an  easy  prey.  Pausanias,  in  great  distress,  sent  to  the  Athenians  for 
aid.  As  they  were  advancing  to  the  right  in  order  to  relieve  him,  they  were 
themselves  met  by  the  auxiliaries  on  the  Persian  right,  and  checked  in  their 
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march.  Thus  the  Lacedsemonian  king  was  left  alone  to  face  with  only  fifty- 
three  thousand  men  the  main  hody  of  the  host  of  Mardonius.  The  victims 
were  unfavourable,  his  army  unwilling  to  move,  and  exposed  to  a  shower  of 
missiles  shot  by  the  Persians  from  behind  a  breastwork  of  shields.  At  this 
moment  the  presence  of  mind  of  Pausanias  rescued  his  army,  and  saved 
Greece.  He  turned  his  eyes  to  the  Temple  of  Juno  behind  him  in  the  city  of 
Plateea,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict  invoked  the  compassion  and  aid  of 
that  Goddess.  Immediately  the  sacrifices  became  propitious.  The  courage 
of  his  troops  was  restored  :  they  burst  through  the  breastwork  of  the  Persians, 
who  flung  away  their  bows  and  grappled  with  their  adversaries  in  close  fight. 
The  Persians  displayed  great  courage :  they  seized  the  javelins  of  the  Greeks, 
while  the  latter  were  in  the  act  of  discharging  them,  and  snapped  them 
asunder.  Mardonius,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  and  surrounded  by  his 
chosen  cavalry,  consisting  of  a  thousand  men,  appeared  where  the  conflict  was 
hottest,  and  turned  the  tide  of  battle  by  his  presence.  But,  having  exposed 
himself  by  his  bravery,  he  receives  a  wound  from  a  noble  Spartan,  Aeimnestus, 
and  falls.  The  flower  of  his  army — his  chosen  cavalry — die  near  him ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  force  being  unprotected,  on  account  of  the  looseness  of  their 
garments,  and  fighting,  as  it  were,  unarmed,  against  heavy-armed  men,  betake 
themselves  to  flight,  and  rush  to  their  encampment  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Asopus.  This,  having  been  assaulted  in  vain  for  some  time  by  the  Lace- 
dcemonians,  was  at  last  stormed  by  the  Athenians,  who  arrived  soon  after  the 
former  had  commenced  the  attack. 

The  Persians  made  no  longer  any  resistance  :  they  stood  still,  stupefied  by 
fear,  and  were  mowed  down  by  the  enemy.  Of  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
only  forty-three  thousand  survived  the  battle  of  Plata?a. 

Having  traced  the  outline  of  mountains  by  which  Boeotia  is  surrounded, 
we  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  physical,  political,  moral,  and  social  con- 
sequences arising  from  the  particular  position  and  natural  qualities  of  the 
country. 

We  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  mountain  circle  touches  three 
different  seas :  on  the  north-east  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  north  Euboean 
channel,  by  which  Boeotia  is  brought  into  connexion  with  Thessaly,  and 
Macedonia,  and  the  Euxine  Sea.  On  the  east,  the  south  Euboean  Gulf  opened 
to  it  away  to  the  Archipelago,  and  to  the  Asiatic  shore;  and  on  the  west 
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side,  llie  Crissicaii  mid  Corintliiim  bays  nffurded  it  tlie  means  of  communicating 
with  Africa,  Italy  «nd  Sicily,  and  ilie  otiier  parts  of  ilie  west  of  Europe. 
The  advantage  of  thus  possi;ssing  n  triple  sen  was  enjoyed  hy  no  other  country 
in  Greece;  luid  tli(nij,'li  tliis  privilege  was  in  some  degree  impaired  by  the 
niciliocrily  of  the  harboni's  and  the  difficulties  wltich  obstructed  the  nceese  lu 
them,  on  account  of  the  mountain  barriers  which  iutei-eepted  tliem  from  tlie 


interior,  yet,  if  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  had  been  such  as  to  profit  by 
the  benefits  conferred  upon  them  by  Nature,  Boeotia  would  have  become  one 
of  the  first  anion^  the  commercial  nations  of  ancient  Europe. 

Another  result  of  the  physical  formation  of  this  country  exhibited  itself 
within  the  horizon  of  mountains  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

The  numerous  Rivers  which  flow  down  from  the  rocky  sides  of  Mounts 
Mcssapius,  Ptonm,  Parnassus,  Helicon,  Citheeron,  and  Fames,  into  the 
circular  basin  which  they  form,  have,  with  ouly  one  exception,  no  natural 
outlet  by  any  defile  or  valley  into  the  sea.  The  Asopus  alone,  of  all  the 
BcBoiinn  streams,  pursues  its  course  along  its  eltauuel,  and  discharges  itself 
into  a  small  bay  in  the  Euripus  without  any  interruption. 

To  compare  great  things  with  small,  the  Basin  of  Boeotia  resembles  the 
Atrium  of  an  ancient  house,  such  as  we  see  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 
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into  the  centre  of  wLicIt  the  water  falls  from  the  roofs,  slopiog  inward,  of  its 
fuur  sides.  To  adopt  the  technical  term,  applied  to  the  reservoir  formed  by 
this  confluence  of  water, — the  impluviiim  of  Bceotin  is  the  Copoic  Lake. 

This  collection  of  streams  is  llic  largest  inland  sea  in  Greece.  Its  circum- 
ference was  estimated  by  Strabo  at  forty  miles ;  since  his  time  it  has  increased 
to  sixty. 

This  lake  has  exerted  great  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  Bosotia  and  on 
the  character  uf  its  inhabitants.     Much  of  the  fertility  of  llie  surrounding 


country  is  dne  to  it.  It  was  to  that  part  of  Boeotia  which  bordered  upon  it, 
what  the  Nile  is  to  ^^gjpt.  The  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  ancient  Orcho- 
raeniis  were  mainly  derived  from  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  encroachment  of  its  waters  has  deprived  the 
BtEolian  agriculturists  of  some  of  his  richest  soil.  The  cold  and  hnmid  fogs, 
which  added  to  the  inclemency  of  the  climate  of  this  country,  and  were 
prejudicial  to  the  health  and  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants,  proceeded  from 
tlie  some  source. 

Nature  bos  exerted  herself  to  diminish  these  evils.  The  formation  of  the 
mountain  interval  which  divides  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  from  the  sea 
is  calcareous.     The  Assures  opening  in  its  strata  admitted  the  water  of  tlie 


200  emissahies  of  the  copaio  lake. 

Inke,  wliicli  gmdually  wurc  itself  n  piisanpe  tliroiigh  ilie  rock.  It  mined  a 
subtermnenn  jmssnge  tlinnigli  fi  luoiintnin  barrier  of  four  miles  in  lenglli. 
Uy  tills  com  muni  cation  tlie  streams  of  tlie  Copaic  Lake  diseharge  themselves 
into  the  sea. 

At  tiie  nortli-cast  corner  of  tlie  lake  are  three  of  these  channels  :  they  are 
called  Katabothra,  or  Subterranean  Gorges,  in  the  language  of  the  country. 
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By  these  chasms  the  water  passes  from  the  lake,  and  pursues  its  course  in  a 
north-eastern  direction,  till  it  issues  from  the  ground  in  the  vale  of  Larmes, 
the  Larymna  of  Strabo,  and  flows  down  into  the  bay  which  served  as  the 
harbour  of  that  ancient  city.  Having,  as  the  river  Alpheus  was  said  to  have 
done,  dived  under  the  water,  the  Crphissus  reappears,  at  the  month  of  the 
sluice,  in  this  stream,  which  hore  its  name. 

These  subterranean  emissaries  were  in  ancient  times  not  nnfrequently 
closed  by  an  accumulation  of  alluvial  soil,  which  caused  the  lake  to  inundate 
the  neighbouring  country.  To  obviate  this  evil,  numerous  vertical  shafts 
have  been  sunk  through  the  rock  into  the  channel  of  the  river,  by  means  of 
which  it  was  freed  from  the  obstructions  that  impeded  it.  These  shafts  exhibit 
some  of  the  most  interesting  and  wonderful  specimens  which  exist  in  Greece 
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of  the  skill  and  power  of  the  engineers  of  antiquity.  They  were  probably  the 
means  by  which  the  princes  of  Orchomenus,  Agamedes  and  Trophonius,  who 
were  famed  for  their  mechanical  genius,  obtained  from  their  fellow-countrymen 
the  honour  of  an  apotheosis.  In  later  times,  these  pits  were  repaired  and 
cleared  by  Crates  of  Chalcis,  who  presented  to  his  employer,  Alexander  the 
Great,  a  report,  which  was  afterwards  seen  by  Strabo,  of  the  success  he  had 
met  with  in  draining  by  their  means  the  surrounding  plain,  and  bringing  again 
to  light  some  ancient  cities,  which  had  been  submerged  by  the  deluges  conse- 
quent upon  this  obstruction. 

In  considering  the  different  ways  in  which  the  Copaic  Lake  exercised  an 
influence  over  the  population  of  Boeotia,  we  must  not  forget  one  of  its  natural 
productions,  which,  though  humble  in  appearance,  was  by  no  means  unim- 
portant in  the  effects  it  produced.  This  is  the  reed  which  shoots  from  the 
lake,  and  whose  tufted  top  waves  in  the  wind  over  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  did  much  to  affect  the  natural  character  of  Boeotia. 

It  has  been  said,  and  not  without  some  ground  of  truth,  that  what  the 
Pentelic  marble  was  to  Athens,  that  the  Copaic  Reed  was  to  Boeotia.  Both, 
through  the  exercise  of  very  different  arts,  supplied  the  natural  means  of 
expressing  their  thoughts  and  feelings  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  countries. 
The  reed  furnished  instruments  for  the  periodical  contests  of  flute-players  in 
the  Games  in  honour  of  the  Graces  at  Orchomenus,  where  it  grew  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  in  the  musical  festivals  of  Love  at  Thespioe,  and  in  those 
of  the  Muses  at  Libethra ;  it  produced  a  class  of  minstrels  peculiar  to  BcBOtia; 
it  aided  the  muse  of  Hesiod,  of  Pindar,  and  of  Corinna ;  it  gave  a  melodious 
charm  to  the  songs  of  the  shepherds  in  the  pastures  of  Helicon  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Asopus ;  and  it  was  welcomed  even  to  the  Theatre  of  Athens, 
where  it  gave  life  to  the  songs  and  dance  of  the  tragic  chorus.  It  indeed 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenian,  who  loved  to  disparage  the  minstrelsy 
of  Boeotia  on  the  comic  stage,  and  who  feigned  that  his  own  Goddess,  Minerva, 
had  been  the  first  to  play  upon  the  flute,  but  that  having  obser^'ed,  while  so 
doing,  the  distorted  reflection  of  her  face  in  a  brook,  she  threw  away  in  disdain 
the  instrument  which  disfigured  her  divine  countenance. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  a  great  part  of  the  ancient  aflBuence  of  Orcho- 
menus, under  its  Princes  of  the  house  of  Minyas,  was  due  to  its  contiguity  to 
the  lake  of  Copae.  That  city  stood  at  the  confluence  of  the  Melas  and 
Cephissus ;  the  former  flowing  beneath  its  northern,  the  latter  by  its  southern 
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Willi ;  niul  between  Moiinl  Acoiilium  on  tlie  west,  nnd  tlie  Copnic  I.nke  on  its 
etiHtuni  siile.  It  was,  tlieretbre,  furtitied  by  nnturni  defences.  It  otcupied  tbe 
nortli-enst  iin^\i3  of  tlie  plnin,  tlio  lai^est  in  Btfotio,  whicli  wns  under  its  swrv, 
and  from  which  it  drew  niucli  of  its  power.  It  exhibited  a  perfect  siiecimen  of 
an  ancient  city.  Its  walls  inclosed  an  irregular  triiuiglc,  of  which  the  apex 
and  highest  part  was  at  the  west,  whence  the  two  sides  diverged,  so  as  to 
follow  the  lines  of  two  mouniain  ridges,  ccimmencing  fi'om  thnt  point,  nnd 
sIopiDg  down  toward  the  plain  nud  the  lake ;  and  many  vestiges  of  it  still 
remain.  Below  ibe  eastern  side,  which  subtended  the  naigle  at  the  vertex,  are 
the  huge  reinnius  of  the  Treasiin-,  and  of  the  Temple  of  the  Graces,  wbicli 
carry  back  the  thongbts  of  the  beholder  from  the  present  day  to  times  which 
pyeccded  the  siege  of  Troy. 

On  this  steep  was  the  citadel ;  it  is  approached  by  two  flights  of  nearly 
one  hnndred  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  It  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
lake  and  the  plain. 

The  basin  of  Orchomeuus  is  separated  from  that  of  Thebes  by  a  mountain 
ridge  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Copnic  Lake.  It  resulted  from  the  natund 
formation  of  the  countrj',  that  the  politicnl  government  of  Bn-otia  was  vested 
in  the  two  principal  cities  of  these  two  plains.     In  the  earliest  times,  indeed. 


of  Greek  History,  OrchomeDue  was  not  a  pfirt  of  Bceotia,  wliicli,  strictly 
speaking,  was  confined  to  the  Tlieban  region,  while  ilmt  of  Orchomeniis  formed 
an  independent  province.  It  seems  albo  tu  have  aritieu  from  similar  causes, 
that,  after  a  long  struggle  for  the  pre-eminence,  Thebes  eclipsed  lier  riviil  in 
ofBuence  and  power.  Her  soil  was  celebrated  for  its  produce  of  com  and 
wine ;  its  fertility  is  further  shown  by  the  crops  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  Indian 
corn,  which  cover  it,  Thebes  had  also  the  advantage  of  a  ready  export  for 
her  productions,  by  her  convenient  position  in  the  vicinity  of  three  seas. 

The  character  of  her  inhabitants  appears  to  have  been  efl'ected  in  a  remark- 
able manner  by  the  physical  properties  of  the  place.     The  seven-gated  citadel 


of  Thebes  stood  on  n  smalt  circular  hill,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  plain.  The  base  of  the  hill  on  the  eastcni  and 
western  sides  is  bounded  by  two  small  streams,  which  take  their  rise  in  the 
plain  on  the  south,  and  flow  in  parallel  courses  to  the  north  ;  further  to  the 
east,  and  running  in  a  similar  direction,  is  a  third  stream :  this  is  tlie 
IsMENt;s ;  that  to  the  east  is  DiiicE  ;  between  them  is  Cnopijs. 

Though  at  present  the  aspect  of  the  place  is  bare  and  dreary,  the  suburbs 
of  the  city  are  described  by  ancient  writers  as  having  been  verdant  and  pic- 
turesque, delighting  the  eye  by  the  luxuriance  of  t!ie  gardens  Interspersed  with 
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the  houses.  The  coolness  of  the  climate,  nnd  the  freshness  of  perennial  streams, 
rondercd  it  a  delicious  abode  in  the  heat  of  summer ;  but  a  Theban  winter 
was  a  cheerless  one.  There  were  no  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  to  supply 
fuel,  or  to  nlford  a  shelter  to  the  town  from  the  keen  winds  and  the  drifting 
snow,  which  often  blocked  up  the  roads  and  streets  of  the  city.  The  writer 
of  these  pages  has  reason  to  remember  this  from  his  own  experience  of  a  winter 
at  Thebes.  Frequent  hurricanes  swept  down  from  the  cliffs  of  Ciihieror,  and 
the  water  torrents  deluged  the  plain.  A  proud,  stubborn,  presumptuous,  and 
savage  temper,  tuid  an  insolent  confidence  in  their  own  bodily  strength  and 
physical  resources,  were  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  oncient  inhabitants 
of  Thebes ;  and  these  national  peculiarities  socm  to  have  been  engendered  and 
strengthened,  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  such 
seasons, — as  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  the  Athenians  was  partly  due  to 
the  light  nir,  the  dry  soil,  and  the  genial  climate  of  Attica. 


into  the  Tliennaic  Uulf.     The 
guides  who  conducted  him  to  the  place  iuformed  him  tlint  there  was  no  other 
pmcticftUe  issue  for  the  strenm,  because  the  whole  of  Tliesealy,  within  whose 
limits  it  lakes  its  rise,  was  girt  by  a  belt  of  mountains. 

Herodotus,  who  records  tliis  fact,  adds,  that  there  existed  an  ancient 
tradition  that  Thessaly  was  formerly  a  Lake,  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
hills.  It  is  confined  on  the  east  by  Pelion  and  Ossa;  on  the  north  Olympus, 
and  Pindus  on  the  west,  form  a  natural  frontier;  while  on  the  south,  the 
range  of  Othrj-s  closes  the  outlet  to  the  lower  provinces  of  Continental  Greece. 
The  basin  of  Thessalv  lies  within  these  boundaries. 
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It  is  (iljsorvod  Iiy  t.lie  simie  ftutlior,  tlial  five  large  livers  descend  from  lite 
fiidfs  of  tliese  mouiitiiiiiH ;  ilic  I'^nklm,  Ai'idamp,  Onociionts,  ExiPErs,  and 
1'amesi's  ;  iiiul  t)iiLt  tIiL>  lour  InctcT  (lisclinrgp  tlicir  sU'cnms  into  tlie  fii'st,  nnd 
Uiiit  tliny  all  flow  ill  u  single  oliniiiiel,  tliiit  of  the  Peiieus,  tlirough  one  narrow 
outlet  into  tlic  ncn. 

In  tlio  earlier  ages  of  Greek  Mythology,  when  litis  defile,  throngh  whicli 
tlio  Peiif-'us  passi's  into  the  ocean,  did  not  exist,  the  coiitluence  of  tliese 
streams,  together  with  contributions  from  the  Boebeoii  Lake,  inundated  the 
country  with  a  deluge  of  water,  whieh,  as  poets  say,  first  fonnd  a  free  egret^s 
when  Neptune  with  the  stroke  of  his  trident  severed  Olympus  from  Ossa,  and 
made  a  channel  for  the  river  through  the  beautiful  vale  of  Temi'E. 

The  legends  of  Tliesaaly  all  speak  of  ilio  peculiar  chiuacter  of  the  country 
with  which  tltey  are  eonnccled.  Tliey  refer  to  the  two  physical  elements 
which  cotistilutcd  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  region.  We  have 
extensive  views  or  distant  glimpses  of  Sea  and  Mountains  in  them  all.     AVe 


have  already  noticed  the  origin  assigned  to  tlie  long  and  narrow  ravine  of 

Tempe,  which  atf()rd9  the  only  means  of  communication  between  the  plains  of 
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northern  Thessaly  and  the  sea.  We  have  also  contrasted  witli  this  tradition, 
whicli  derives  its  origin  from  a  time  when  the  country  was  agitated  by  some 
great  natural  convulsion,  the  picture  which  has  been  di^awn  by  ancient  Poets 
of  the  more  quiet  and  joyful  scene  exhibited  in  the  palace  of  the  old  city  of 
Pharsalia,  when  the  hero  of  the  land,  Peleus,  espoused  Thetis,  the  goddess  of 
the  sea.  In  that  hymeneal  festivity,  to  which  the  Deities  of  the  neighbouring 
Olympus  brought  contributions,  at  which  the  Muses  sang,  the  Nereids  danced, 
and  Ganymede  poured  forth  nectar,  we  seem  to  recognize  an  imaginative 
expression  of  the  calmer  and  happier  state  of  Nature  that  succeeded  the  violent 
shock  which  had  disturbed  the  foundations  and  altered  the  aspect  of  the  wide 
district  of  Thessalv. 

The  pleasure  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  experienced, — which 
the  Shepherd  or  the  Huntsman  felt, — when,  from  the  lofty  cliffs  of  Olympus 
or  of  Ossa,  or  from  the  more  cultivated  declivities  of  Pelion,  he  looked  down 
upon  the  wide  expanse  of  sea  below  him,  and  beheld  its  swelling  waves 
subside  after  a  storm,  and  the  hills  of  numerous  islands  in  the  distance 
gradually  emerging  from  the  mists  as  the  dark  clouds  broke,  and  the  white 
sails  of  many  small  vessels  which  now  had  ventured  forth  upon  the  sunny  seti 
— are  indescribable.  The  impression  thus  conveyed  received  form  and  expres- 
sion in  the  fable  of  Ceyx  and  Halcyone,  the  Thessalian  princess.  Ceyx  was 
wrecked  on  his  return  from  a  voyage  undertaken  to  consult  the  oracle  at 
Clares.  His  wife,  on  finding  her  husband's  corpse  upon  the  shore,  was  about 
to  throw  herself  into  the  sea ;  but  both  were  chatiged  into  birds,  which  give 
their  name  to  those  seven  halcyon  days  of  winter  which  succeed  the  tempestuous 
weather  of  that  season,  and  are  undisturbed  by  storms,  during  which  the 
female  sits  upon  her  eggs  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  waves. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  Thessaly  among  all  the  nations  of  Greece  was  the  first  to  distinguish 
itself  in  the  history  of  maritime  enterprise.  Jason,  the  prince  of  Iolcus, 
proclaimed  the  preparations  which  he  had  made  for  the  voyage  he  was  about 
to  undertake,  and  princes  and  heroes  flocked  to  him  from  the  different  capitals 
of  the  Grecian  soil,  eager  to  join  in  the  first  attempt  to  cross  the  solitary  sea, 
and  to  explore  a  land  which  no  vessel  had  ever  visited.  In  the  woods  of 
Mount  Pelion,  which  hangs  over  Iolcus,  the  pine-tree  was  felled  which  furnished 
timber  for  the  ship  in  which  the  band  of  heroes  sailed,  and  a  to^^ii  in  the 
Magnesian  peninsula  beneath  the  south-western  roots  of  that  mountain  was 
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called  ArnET«,  or  tlie  UiuncMng-place,  as  being  the  spot  from  which  their 
vessel,  the  Argo,  commenced  its  voyftge  to  tlie  shores  of  the  Euxine. 

Tlio  coiitrnst  between  Plain  and  Mountain,  which  is  strikingly  exhibited  in 
the  landscapes  of  Thessaly,  appears  to  have  assumed  a  sensible  shape  in  the 
mytliologicnl  narratives  of  the  struggles  for  superiorilywhich  occurred  between 
the  two  tribes  into  which  the  population  of  Thessaly  was  anciently  divided. 
I  refer  to  the  celebrated  contests  between  the  Lapith*;  and  the  Centaurs, 
which  are  often  described  in  Greek  poetry  and  represented  in  Greek  sculpture. 
One  of  these  tribes  stands  forth,  if  we  may  bo  speak,  as  the  representative  of 
the  plain  and  of  the  manners  and  interests  of  its  inhabitants,  while  the  other 
displays  all  the  characteristics,  both  natural  and  social,  which  distinguish  the 
dwellers  in  the  wild  forests  and  on  the  steep  rocka  of  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Thessaly.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  tliat  to  the  former  of  these,  namely,  the 
Lnpithee,  is  attributed  the  honour  of  having  first  tamed  the  horse,  and  taught 
him,  by  the  use  of  tlie  rein,  to  perform  the  evolutions  of  tJie  stadium  and  of 
the  field,  and  of  having  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  glory  which  was 
afterwards  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  Thessalian  Cavalry.  At  the  present 
day  the  traveller  is  reminded  of  the  physical  properties  of  this  region,  which 
conduced  to  the  superiority  of  its  earliest  occupants  in  this  respect,  by  the 
sight  of  the  wide  and  level  road  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Larissa,  upon  which 
the  carriages  of  the  modem  Scopodtc  and  Aleuedie  of  the  country  are  some- 
times seen  to  roll,  and  by  the  appearance   of  those   large   wooden   wains, 
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supported  by  solid  wheels,  which  are  drawa  by  slow  teams  of  oxen  across  the 
broad  fields,  undivided  by  hedges,  that  stretch  from  the  southern   side  of  the 


Feneus  to  the  hills  of  Pharsalia.  The  bridge  over  the  Peneus  at  Larissa,  of 
which  the  above  is  a  representatioD,  offers  a  further  conlirmatioD  of  this  view. 
It  consists  of  nine  arches,  and  is  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  faced  with  Ini^e 
squared  stones;  the  piers,  which  terminate  below  in  spurs,  ore  fenced  with 
Saracenic  arches,  curved  and  pointed.  The  roadway  is  wide  enough  for  two 
carriages  to  pass  :  This  Bridge  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  works  of  the 
kind  in  Greece. 

The  wilder  character  of  the  Centaurs,  who  dwelt  on  the  lofty  regions  of 
the  mountains  which  surrounded  the  lowlands  of  Thessaly,  was  expressed  in 
the  origin  from  which  they  were  said  to  have  been  derived.  In  the  mytho- 
logical traditions  of  their  birth,  their  ancestor,  Centaunis,  was  reported  to  have 
sprung  from  a  cloud  which  dropped  him  on  the  earth  in  its  course  over  the 
summit  of  Mount  Felion.  The  semi-ferine  form,  under  which  the  Centaurs 
were  represented  by  the  poets  and  sculptors  of  Greece,  is  comparaiively  of 
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recent  date.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  which  regards 
them  as  tlie  original  inhahitants  of  the  hills,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Lapithpe,  tlie  dwellers  in  the  i)lain.  To  Homer  the  Centaurs  were  nothing 
but  Men  of  a  rude  and  savage  character.  Of  their  equine  form  he  knew 
nothing.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  by  Hesiod,  or  rather  by  the  unknown 
Author  of  the  **  Shield  of  Hercules,"  they  are  distinguished  from  the  Lapithae 
only  by  the  greater  rudeness  of  their  warlike  weapons.  The  measure  of  their 
relative  civilization  is  supplied  by  the  circumstance  recorded  by  him,  that 
while  the  latter  attack  their  antagonists  with  javelins,  the  Centaurs  repel  them 
with  pine-trees  uprooted  from  their  native  mountains.  In  the  lyric  verses  of 
Pindar,  and  on  the  marble  walls  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  they  first  appear 
in  the  horse-like  shape  which  was  generally  assigned  to  them  by  subsequent 
poets  and  sculptors ;  a  fact  which  may  be  attributed  partly  to  their  extraction 
from  Thessaly,  the  land,  among  all  the  countries  of  Greece,  in  which  the  horse 
seems  to  have  been  first  used,  and  which  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
the  equestrian  superiority  of  its  inhabitants.  But  in  the  plastic  representations 
of  the  Centaurs  to  which  we  refer,  the  same  character  of  wild  feroeitv  is 
preserved  :  they  are  exhibited  as  hurling  on  their  foes  huge  fragments  of  rock 
torn  from  the  hills  on  which  they  dwell,  while  the  Lapithce  are  equipped  with 
the  usual  weapons  of  Greek  warfare.  The  Hellenic  Heroes,  Theseus  and 
Pirithous,  appear  also  in  the  ranks  of  the  latter.  The  conflict,  therefore,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  general  representation  of  the  struggle,  which  is  of  so  common 
occurrence  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Greek  history,  of  rude  physical  force  against 
courage  disciplined  by  intelligence. 

So  much  for  the  evidence  with  respect  to  the  natural  properties  of  the  soil 
of  Thessaly  and  the  character  of  its  earliest  inhabitants,  which  is  supplied  by 
the  mythological  traditions  of  the  country.  We  tnm  to  a  cabinet  of  ancient 
medals,  and  in  the  compartment  assigned  to  the  numismatic  productions  of 
this  region,  we  recognize  similar  expressions  of  the  same  thing.  In  some  of 
the  coins  of  that  collection  we  observe  the  figure  of  a  horse  reined ;  in  others 
we  see  the  steed  ranging  at  will  and  grazing  in  his  pasture;  in  tliose  of 
Larissa  the  fertility  of  the  arable  land  as  well  as  the  richness  of  its  meadows 
is  indicated  by  an  ear  of  com  combined  with  the  form  of  the  same  animal ; 
while  the  ancient  pre-eminence  of  Thessaly  in  the  naval  history  of  Greece  is 
announced  by  the  representation  of  the  ship  Argo  bearing  the  figure  of  Apollo 
on  its  prow,  and  accompanied  by  the  maritime  emblems  of  a  Dolphin  and  a 
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Star,  the  harbingers  of  a  prosperous  voyage,  which  appear  on  the  coins  of  the 
Magnesian  Peninsula. 

The  circumstance  to  which  the  stamped  symbols  last  specified  refer,  namely, 
the  ancient  distinction  which  this  country  obtained  from  its  connexion  with 
the  Sea,  and  perhaps  also  the  fact  of  its  having  once  been,  as  is  supposed 
with  great  show  of  probability,  covered  by  water,  seems  to  receive  some  illus- 
tration from  the  denomination  which  it  bears. 

The  name  of  Thessaly,  as  assigned  to  the  region  bounded  on,  the  north  by 
the  Cambunian  hills,  by  Mount  Pindus  on  the  west,  the  iEgean  on  the  east, 
and  Mount  Othrys  on  the  south,  is  not  of  high  antiquity.  It  does  not  occur 
in  Homer.  The  Thessalians,  as  a  confederate  body,  were  unknown  to  him, 
while  he  speaks  of  the  diflferent  individual  tribes  who  occupied  that  district  to 
which  this  title  was  subsequently  applied. 

The  Thessalians  themselves,  indeed,  did  not  hesitate  to  derive  their  origin 
from  a  king  of  the  heroic  age  who  bore  the  name  of  Thessalus :  but  the 
practice  of  creating  from  their  own  imagination  not  merely  one,  but  a  series  of 
ancestors,  in  order  to  account  for  their  own  national  designations  by  means 
of  such  flattering  etymologies,  was  too  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  to  allow 
of  our  placing  much  reliance  on  such  genealogical  deductions,  unless  supported 
by  authentic  and  independent  evidence.  With  respect  to  the  princely  person 
mentioned  above,  those  who  claimed  to  be  his  descendants  were  not  agreed 
among  themselves  concerning  his  origin.  At  one  time  Thessalus  was  the  son 
of  Jason :  at  another  he  became  the  son  of  Heemon,  from  whom  this  country 
had  before  been  called  Heemonia;  while  another  tradition  made  him  a  member 
of  the  family  of  Pelasgus.  The  historical  account  of  the  fact  is  this — that 
a  party  of  Pelasgians  from  Thesprotia,  in  Epirus,  crossed  the  Pindus  and 
descended  into  the  plain  then  called  ^Eolia,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Thessaly.  The  invaders  are  said  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  the  Pelas- 
gians, who  had  been  themselves  expelled  by  the  Hellenes  from  the  same 
region,  and  had  carried  with  them  the  worship  of  the  DoDONiEAN  Jupiter,  and 
the  sanctity  of  his  Oracle,  from  the  banks  of  the  Peneus  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tomarus  on  the  Molossian  and  Thesprotian  frontier.  Their  descent  upon 
Thessaly  was  therefore  rather  a  return  to  an  old,  than  an  occupation  of  a  new 
settlement.  We  are  inclined  to  conjecture,  from  the  early  maritime  character 
and  history  of  this  country,  that  the  original  appellation  was  Thalassia,  or 
the  land  of  the  Sea  :  this  name  by  a  very  common  transposition  of  letters,  and 
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for  hidiiptutiori  to  tlie  metre  of  epic  poetry,  became  TIjoBsalio,  and  for  the  sake 
of  harmony,  nml  to  nvoid  tlie  repetition  of  tlie  same  letter,  Thessalia. 


m~ 


Jjet  us  imagine  ourselves  as  issuing  fortti  from  the  gates  of  Jannika,  on 
the  easleni  frontier  of  Epirus,  to  survey  this  eounlry.  A  good  road  conveys 
us  along  the  western  brink  of  the  lake  of  that  city,  whence  we  wind  round  its 
Boutliem  extremity,  and  pursue  our  course  to  the  north-east.  At  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  town  we  stand  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Drisko,  where  is  a 
kiosk,  a  fountain  shaded  by  a  plane  tree,  and  a  magnificent  view.  From  one  of 
its  slopes  the  city  of  Janniua  is  seen,  with  its  shining  domes  and  minarets  and 
white  castle  rising  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  placid  lake:  in  front  of  us  is  a 
grand  ridge  of  mountains,  running  parallel  to  the  great  Pindus  chain. 

At  the  eastern  foot  of  the  hill  of  Drisko  is  the  valley  of  Balduua,  where 
is  a  bridge  over  the  stream  which  winds  along  it:  it  is  the  work  of  the 
renowned  Ali  Pnsba,  as  indeed  are  most  of  the  bridges  and  the  khans  upon 
this  route  to  Thessaly;  but  now  the  grass  grows  over  the  paved  road,  the 
bridges  are  broken  down,  and  the  khans  deserted.  The  most  melancholy 
objects  in  tltis  country  are  the  improvements  which  were  once  made  in  it. 
They  are  effected,  and  then  fall  into  decay,  for  there  is  no  continuity  of  action 
in  the  governing  power.  The  redeeming  element  of  most  other  despotisms — 
hereditary  succession — is  here  wnnting.  An  Ali  Pasha  dies,  and  the  roads  of 
his  Fashalic  become  impassable. 


It  IB  well  for  the  traveller  who  pursues  Lis  journey  in  the  summer,  when 
the  stony  bed  of  the  Aracthus  and  U)e  Peneus — which  in  the  winter  season  are 
swollen  into  formidable  streams — ser^-es  him  as  a  road.  In  a  few  miles  from 
the  valley  above  mentioned  the  ascent  becomes  steep.  The  scenery  is  wild. 
Wood  grows  in  abundance,  but  there  are  no  marks  of  cultivalion  except 
ft  few  starved  vines,  and  some  patches  of  Indian  corn.  Now  the  valley 
becomes  a  ravine,  and  the  river  a  torrent.     Soon  we  leave  the  latter,  and 


ascend  a  steep  to  tlie  left :  this  brings  us  on  one  of  the  crests  of  Mount  Zvoo, 
which  falls  down  to  the  right  in  on  abrupt  and  deep  chasm,  parallel  to  the 
road.  To  one  who  passes  along  the  edge  of  this  chasm,  in  the  gloom  of  a 
dork  evening,  the  effect  of  the  gulf  beneath  is  very  grand.  Having  passed 
onward,  he  is  surprised  by  the  sight  of  many  lights  far  beneath  him  on  the 
right,  closely  glittering  together  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  deep  valley. 
There  is  the  town  of  Mezzovo. 

Let  not  tile  traveller  wlio  enters  the  khan  of  this  place  at  night, — and  we 
may  consider  it  as  a  fair  specimen  of  those  which  occur  in  his  road  through 
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tliis  part  of  the  Turkish  empire, — dream  of  enjoying  the  comforts  of  an 
European  inn.  He  mounts  tlie  external  stone  staircase,  which  leads  up  to 
the  open  wooden  galleiT,  or  balcony  of  the  building,  from  which  doors  open 
into  dark  and  bare  cells,  the  planks  of  whose  floors  gape  into  crevices,  through 
which  he  sees  and  hears  what  takes  place  in  the  stable  below.  The  walls 
are  begrimed  with  smoke,  and  a  wooden  window  admits  the  light  and  wind. 
The  rooms  possess  no  ceiling ;  but  the  common  roof  of  the  khan  serves  equally 
for  all.  An  attendant  appears,  and  sweeps  the  dusty  floor  with  a  fan-like 
brush,  which  serves  also  to  ventilate  a  wood-fire  when  it  is  kindled.  He  then 
brings  in  and  strews  on  the  floor  a  mat  or  two,  and  leaves  the  pilgrim  to 
his  resources.  It  is  no  doubt  agreeable  to  reflect  that,  as  the  invcDtion  of 
alphabetical  characters  enfeebled  the  memories  of  men,  and  the  excellence  and 
frequency  of  inns  have  checked  the  domestic  welcome  and  entertainment  of 
strangers,  so  the  amount  of  private  hospitality  must  needs  be  great  in  a  country 
where  the  public  accommodations  are  restricted  to  a  roof,  a  mat,  and  a  fire. 

In  the  ancient  language  of  Greece,  the  term  Mesavo  was  applied  to  the 
central  part  of  the  yoke  which  is  placed  on  the  necks  of  oxen,  and  thus  unites 
the  pair  together.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  town  derived  the  name 
which  it  now  bears  from  its  position  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain  range  which, 
let  it  be  observed,  is  known  at  the  present  day  by  the  appellation  of  Zygo,  a 
term  which  signifies  a  yoke  both  in  the  ancient  and  modem  dialect  of  this 
country.  We  would  go  further,  and  hazard  a  conjecture  that  the  Mesapian 
chain,  on  the  gulf  of  the  Euripus,  received  its  name  from  a  similar  circum- 
stance ;  and  perhaps  Messapus,  the  yoker  of  horses,  in  the  work  of  the  Latin 
Bard,  may  have  borrowed  his  name  from  that  of  the  instrument  of  his  art. 

Mezzo vo  contains  about  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  stations  for  merchants  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  from  western 
Greece  to  Salonica  and  Constantinople.  A  proof  of  its  prosperity  is  seen  in 
its  large  school,  supported  by  the  town,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  the 
maps  of  the  famous  Riga,  which  seem  to  show  that  when  they  were  made 
little  was  known  of  Greek  geography  by  Greeks.  Near  the  school  is  a  church 
and  a  churchyard.  On  the  graves  in  the  latter  a  small  square  wooden  box  is 
placed,  which  opens  at  the  top,  and  contains  a  skull  and  a  small  funeral  lamp. 
Three  times  a-year  these  lamps  are  lighted,  and  incense  burnt  on  the  spot 
At  a  funeral  the  body  is  brought  into  the  church  on  a  bier,  and  loaves  are 
distributed  to  the  congregation.      The  marriage  ceremony  is  called   by  the 
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sucient  Greek  term,  Stephanos,  or  the  crowning.  The  chaplet  is  carried  in 
&  basket,  the  sacred  canutrum  of  old ;  and  the  kinsmen  of  the  bridegroom 
Btill  faithfully  preserve  their  primitive  appellation  of  sympentkeri,  slightly 
modified. 

The  road  over  the  Pindus  dips  down  into  the  vale  of  Mezzovo,  and  then 
rises  upwards  towards  the  east.  From  this  point  to  the  summit  of  Zygo  the 
ascent  is  steep  and  difBcult.  The  rocky  soil  is  flpriukled  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
of  which  the  most  numerous  are  the  pine  and  box.  Near  the  summit  is  a  noble 
grove  of  beeches.  This  spot  is  about  two  hours  distant  from  Mezzovo.  The 
prospect  from  this  point  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  snowy  peaks  of  Olym- 
pus, distant  from  it  about  fifty  miles.  The  sight  of  the  plain  of  Thessaly  is 
intercepted  by  the  projections  of  the  eastern  ridges  of  the  mountain :  on  these 


we  heboid  the  villages  of  Mokass  and  Malacass.  This  position  is  the  most 
important  and  remarkable  in  the  geography  of  Continental  Greece.  As  such 
it  has  been  selected  (in  the  early  part  of  this  work)  as  the  first  central  station 
from  which  a  general  survey  should  be  taken  of  the  most  prominent  features 
of  that  country.      Near  it,  as  we  have   seen,   the   five  principal  rivers  of 
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Greece  take  their  rise,  and  by  their  means  we  communicate  from  this  place 
with  all  the  Hellenic  provinces  nnd  seas.  By  the  Acheloua  we  send  our 
thoughts  into  ^Eiolin;  with  the  stream  of  the  Arnclhua  we  visit  the  pleasant 
plains  of  Anibracia ;  the  channel  of  the  Auus  conducts  us  back  to  the  shores 
of  llic  Adriatic  and  of  Italy ;  the  Peneus  wafts  us  on  to  the  plains  uf  Thessaly 
and  through  tlie  vale  of  Tempe;  and  the  Haliacmon,  rising  from  the  some  hill 
bears  us  to  the  aamo  coast,  that  of  the  Thermnic  Gulf. 

Our  course  lies  from  the  source  of  the  Peneus  almost  entirely  upon  the 
broad  stony  bed  of  that  stream.  On  the  right  and  left  are  parallel  ranges  of 
woody  hills,  rising  from  the  river's  edge,  shading  it  by  the  thick  foliage  of 
plaiiL'-trecs.     In  the  dusk  of  a  summer's  evening  the  traveller  who  has  started 


from  Mezzovo  at  early  dawn,  will  perceive  in  the  distance  the  dark  and  lofty 
rocks  of  Meteora,  standing  before  him  like  massive  obelisks  in  the  plain. 
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Simeon  SiylitcM  placml  himself  on  the  CHpiinl  of  his  pillar,  where  hi;  led 

the  life  of  ii  hermit  in  solitude  and  self-mortiticntiuii.     Here  we  see  the  ahixle 

"  Of  the  monastic  brotherhood  upon  rock 

who  dwell,  like  Stylitie,  some  huudreds  of  feet  from  the  plnin  hclow,  on  the 
stitnuiit  of  the  cliffft  of  Meteora. 

The  road  leads  from  tlie  khim  of  Kasthaki  through  a  plain  covered  with 
fields  of  cotton  and  groves  of  mulberries,  winding  to  the  left  through  the 
straits  made  in  the  vale  by  the  huge  rocks  seemingly  flung  in  confusion  over 
the  soil,  upon  which  these  monasteries  stand.  A  mythologiFit  might  imagine 
that  these  piles  had  been  raised  here  by  the  ancient  (Jiimts,  when  they  blockaded 
heaven  with  Olympus  and  Ossa,  and  the  other  mountains  of  Thessaly,  and  (hut 
they  were  abandoned  as  part  of  their  artillery  when  the  Belligerents  of  earih 
were  discomfited  and  routed  hv  the  Powers  of  heaven. 


While  the  traveller  is  stnmling  beneath  the  principal  Monastery  of 
Meteora,  he  sees  n  rope  dangling  from  the  cornice  of  the  lofty  rock  above 
him  ;  he  beholds  it  descend  gradually,  nnd  at  last  drop  at  his  feet.  Attached 
to  the  rope  by  an  iron  hook  is  a  small  net.     The  hook  is  unclasped,  the  net 
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Hproad  upon  the  ^nvniiul,  nnd  lie  takes  his  seat  within  it.  The  net  is  then 
closed  around  him  and  fastened  again  to  the  rope  by  the  hook,  and  he  begins 
his  aerial  ascent.  He  passes  about  four  minutes  and  a  half  swinging  in  the 
air,  and  is  then  lodged  on  the  landing-place  of  the  Monastery. 

In  this  singular  manner  do  the  Monks  of  Meteora  communicate  with  the 
earth  three  hundred  feet  beneath  them.  They  cast  their  net  into  the  world 
below ;  sometimes  these  monastic  fishermen  draw  up  an  inquisitive  traveller, 
sometimes  a  brother  Coenobite  from  Mount  Athos,  sometimes  a  Neophyte, 
yearning  for  ascetic  solitude :  once  they  received  in  this  manner  an  Emperor, 
who  came  here,  as  is  said,  to  exchange  the  purple  of  Constantine  for  the  cowl 
of  St.  Basil.  The  ^Monks  show  in  their  cloisters  a  tomb  which  they  assert 
contains  the  ashes  of  that  Emperor,  John  Cantacuzene.  If  their  information 
is  correct,  or  rather  if  the  writer's  recollection  of  it  is  accurate,  the  name  of  their 
Monastery — commemorative  of  the  transfiguration  on  Mount  Tabor,  as  well  as 
that  dedicated  to  Barlaam,  which  stands  on  the  rock  opposite, — are  curious 
mementos  of  the  religious  controversy  concerning  the  nature  of  the  divine  light 
upon  the  Galilean  Mountain,  in  which  the  Emperor,  who  thus  abdicated  his 
royal  dignities  to  assume  the  character  of  Monk  and  Historian,  took  so  active  a 
part  against  the  Calabrian  Monk  to  whom  the  opposite  Monastery  is  inscribed. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  as  handsome  as  painting  and  decoration  can 
make  it.  Having  passed  through  the  narthex,  or  ante-chapel,  we  enter  the 
body  of  the  building,  which  is  pannelled  with  stalls ;  on  the  right  is  the 
episcopal  throne  and  the  Prior's  crozier.  On  a  horizontal  tablet  in  tlie  nave 
is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  inviting  the  devotion  of  her  worshippers.  In  the 
library  of  the  Convent  is  a  large  collection  of  ecclesiastical  authors,  among 
which  are  manuscripts  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Basil  ;  the  Codex  of 
Sophocles,  which  is  said  to  have  been  there,  has  now  disappeared. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  notice  of  the  singular  rocks  upon  which  these 
monasteries  stand  should  survive  in  the  records  of  antiquity ;  the  Hellenic 
name,  Meteora,  which  they  bear,  belongs  to  the  present  language  of  the 
country.  It  is  true  there  is  an  ancient  town,  described  by  a  Roman  Historian 
as  impregnable,  which  seems  to  have  derived  that  character  from  its  vicinity 
to  these  towering  rocks.  The  city  to  which  we  refer  is  iEoiNiUM,  and  this 
supposition  is  confirmed  by  an  ancient  inscription  which  exists  on  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Kalabaka,  a  large  village  at 
the  southern  foot  of  the  cliffs  of  Meteora.     The  purport  of  this  marble  is  to 
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commemornte  certnin  honorary  distinctiona  paid  by  thnt  city  to  the  Emperor 
Lucius  Septimius  Sevenia,  and  his  son  Marcus  Aurelius  Autouiuus  Caracalla. 
Addison,  in  his  ngreeable  work  on  Medals,  reminds  us  of  their  uses  to  Geograpliy 
and  History,  This  stone  fumiahes  an  inBtance  of  the  illustration  afforded  by 
aucienl  Inscriptions  to  Topography,  From  it  alone  ure  are  enabled  to  deter- 
mine the  site  of  jEginium,  a  place  of  nearly  the  same  importance  to  those  who 
entered  Thessaly  on  the  west,  as  the  defile  of  Tempe  to  an  army  marching 
into  it  from  the  east.  From  a  knowledge  of  the  position  of  yEginium,  that  of 
other  places  before  unknown  may  be  det«rmiued.     The  i-iver  Ion  flowed  by 


jEginiuni :  it  is  therefore  the  stream  of  Meteora,  Thnt  river  was  also  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Tymphtean  territory  :  hence  the  limits  of  that  district 
are  ascertained.  The  city  of  Oxysi.e,  again,  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Ion  : 
its  position  therefore  may  be  defined  with  a  very  near  approximation  to  the 
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truth.     Thus  ji  fragment  of  stone,  inscribed  with  only  a  few  words,  may  serve 
the  snnie  purpose  as  a  chapter  of  Strabo  or  Pausanins. 

Julius  (\esar,  when  he  marched  into  Thessaly  to  meet  Pompey,  thought 
it  indispensable  to  possess  the  fortresses  of  jEginiura  and  Gomphi.  By  the 
first  he  kept  open  the  communication  with  Dyrrhachium  and  Italy ;  through 
the  second  he  corresponded  with  Athamania  and  the  Ambracian  Gulf. 
The  former  was  the  first  object  which  he  sought  to  gain  on  entering  Thessaly  ; 
the  latter  was  his  next  conquest  when  he  penetrated  further  into  that 
country.  .Kginium,  we  have  seen,  corresponds  with  the  modern  Kalabakn. 
The  site  of  the  latter  was  on  one  of  the  mountain  ridges  on  the  opposite  or 
south  side  of  the  Peneus. 

The  ancient  towns  in  this  district  are  so  numerous,  that  the  traveller  has 
neither  time  nor  strength  to  explore  them  all.  He  is  tempted  to  envy  the  lot 
of  the  Athenian  General,  for  whom,  while  he  was  sleeping,  Fortune,  according 
to  the  picture,  caught  cities  in  a  net.  He  would  gladly  have  this  advantage; 
for  it  is  rare  that  a  European  tourist  has  strength  or  time  at  his  disposal  to 
climb  all  these  hills  in  person,  and  explore  the  ruins  upon  them. 

Passing  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus,  and  leaving  on  the  right  the 
castle  of  TiuccA  and  the  Cemetery,  which  contains  many  ancient  columns, 
now  used  as  tomb-stones,  some  of  which  perhaps  once  adorned  the  far-famed 
temple  of  iEsculapius  in  that  city,  we  arrive  at  the  small  village  of  Glokoto. 
On  the  hill  to  the  east  of  it  are  the  walls  of  an  Hellenic  fortress  in  good 
preservation,  and  of  four  different  eras,  presenting  specimens  of  the  rough 
unhewn  style  of  masonry,  of  the  polygonal,  the  horizontal,  and,  lastly,  of 
Roman  brick -work.  It  is  an  agreeable  surprise  on  mounting  to  the  summit 
of  this  hill  to  find,  not  merely  the  ruins  of  one  Greek  citadel,  but  also  to 
descry  from  them  the  walls  of  two  others,  on  two  eminences  called  Kortiki  and 
Bloco,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  There  exists  another  ruined 
fortress  at  Gritzano,  about  six  miles  to  the  north  of  our  present  situation. 

The  ancient  walls  of  Bioko  are  seen  from  the  plain,  running  up  the  hill 
in  a  zigzag  line  like  a  mountain  road.  The  reader  of  modern  Greek  will 
recognize  in  its  name  the  Eulochus  of  the  royal  Byzantine  Historian  to 
whom  we  have  alluded  above,  and  it  has  perhaps  succeeded  the  ancient  city 
of  Metropolis,  which  was  formerly  so  important  a  station  in  this  district  of 
Thessaly,  as  leading  from  it  into  iEtolia.  The  same  reason  which  induced  the 
Athamanian  King,  Amynander,  to  aim  at  the  conquest  of  Gomphi,  led  his 


^tolian  confederates  to  wish  for  the  poseeasion  of  Metropolis,  Hence  arose 
their  dissensions.  These  places  were  the  keys  which  unhnked  the  granaries 
of  Thessaly  to  their  respective  countries,  Gomphi  lo  Athainania,  Metropolis 
to  ^tolia.  From  a  consideration  of  their  positions,  the  reason  is  evident 
why  Cffisar  in  his  Thessalian  campaign  passed  immediately  from  the  conquest 
of  the  one  to  the  siege  of  the  other, 

In  about  four  miles  from  Glokoto,  we  leave  the  town  of  Zarco  on  a  hill 
nearly  two  miles  to  our  left.  Tliis  place  is  supposed,  with  much  show  of 
probability,  to  coincide  with  the  ancient  PiiARtADON.  Htre  ends  the  district 
of  Thessaly,  formerly  called  Histiaeotis,  and  here  we  cross  the  river  Peneus 
hy  a  ford  lo  the  right  bank,  shortly  aftenvurds  coming  in  sight  of  Uio  white 
minarets  of  the  town  of  Larissa. 


The  walls  of  this  place  exhibit  thai  singular  combinatiou  of  fading 
antiquity  and  tawdry  novelty,  which  is  generally  seen  in  the  prodnciions  of 
Turkish  art.  They  consist  of  fragments  of  old  columns  and  architectnral 
mouldings,  promiscuously  sluck  together  in  a  coarse  crust  of  mud.  The  city 
gates  are  formed  of  gaping  planks;    their   clumsy  wooden   cornice  is  snr- 
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Diouutod  by  ti  innrhie  slab,  hedizenetl  witli  n  limar  crescent  sbiDing  from  a 
dark  cloud  of  straw  mid  niorlnr.  Tlie  Mosques  are  renmrkabJe  for  their 
nuinbtT  nnil  magnificpnce  :  there  are  said  to  be  twenty-four,  while  there  exists 
nt  I.ftrisstt  but  one  Cbri^tinD  Church.     The  character  of  tlie  population  cor- 


responds with  these  appearances.  Nowhere  will  the  traveller,  who  has  come 
from  the  west  or  the  south  of  Greece,  see  so  many  grave  figures,  attired  iu 
rich  dresses,  sitting  quietly  before  their  doors,  ns  here.  Nowhere  will  he 
meet  so  many  of  tltose  spectral  female  forma  stealing  along  the  streets  in 
tJieir  long  white  stoles,  whose  ouly  visual  communication  with  the  world  is 
by  means  of  the  two  orifices  for  their  eyes,  cut  in  their  linen  shrouds.  Such 
is  the  appearance  of  these  Turkish  Women,  who  recall  to  the  memory  the 
funeral-processions  of  the  Florentine  or  Koman  Fraternities,  when  engaged  in 
their  solemn  functions  of  chanting  a  dirge,  and  following  the  bier  of  one  of 
their  brethren  to  the  grave. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  city  of  Larissa  that  carriages  are  occasionally 
seen  passing  to  and  fro  through  its  gates;  but  the  heavy  creaking  carts, 
which  swing  slowly  over  the  wide  plains  of  the  neighbourhood  on  the  opaque 
disks  of  their  spokeless  wheels,  are  more  agreeable  memorials  of  the  past,  and 
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supply  more  significant  expressions  of  the  natural  qualities  which  rendered 
the  political  and  social  character  of  the  Thessalians  what,  in  ancient  times, 
it  actually  was. 

This  spacious,  fruitful,  and  level  region,  was  the  base  on  which  that 
character  was  reared ;  it  produced  most  of  the  excellences  which  distin- 
guished it,  and  was  abused  to  foster  most  of  its  vices.  As  upon  it  we  see, 
for  the  first  time,  these  tardy  wains  which,  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece, 
with  few  exceptions,  would  be  useless ;  so  in  early  times  equestrian  figures 
were  first  descried  by  the  Greeks  in  the  same  plain,  and  grew  here  in  their 
fancv  into  Centaurs. 

In  war,  the  Bow  would  prove  a  weapon  of  the  most  service  in  an  open 
country  similar  to  the  present,  and  therefore  Thessaly  was  famed  in  the 
military  history  of  Greece  for  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  its  archers.  Con- 
trasting the  bleak  limestone  cliffs,  on  the  crests  of  which  the  towns  of  the 
other  provinces  of  Greece  are  generally  placed,  with  these  level  areas 
shaded  by  branching  plane-trees,  and  watered  by  copious  streams,  you 
seem  to  perceive  a  reason  why  the  inhabitants  of  Thessaly  were  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  other  Hellenic  tribes  by  their  luxury  and  refinement, 
and  especially  by  their  passion  for  the  dance.  From  the  same  cause  it  arose 
that  this  country  was  the  arena  of  so  many  military  struggles,  and  the  theatre 
of  so  many  campaigns,  from  the  earliest  period  of  Greek  history  to  the  days 
of  CcBsar ;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  there  was 
little  of  independence  or  integrity  in  the  Thessalian  character,  which  resembled 
that  of  men  who  proffered  the  loan  of  an  Amphitheatre  to  any  two  rival 
families  of  gladiators  who  applied  to  them  for  its  use,  and  after  the  contest 
had  terminated,  professed  a  devoted  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  victors. 

Some  of  the  more  generous  and  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the  former  inhabitants 
of  this  country  seems  to  have  descended  to  their  posterity.  "  What  have  we 
done,"  said  the  Primate  of  Larissa  to  the  author  of  this  volume,  while  at  a 
window  of  his  mansion  looking  over  the  waters  of  the  Peneus,  **  of  what 
have  we  been  guilty,  that  we  should  be  excluded  by  the  last  general  treaty 
from  the  limits  of  free  Greece  ?  Have  we  not  striven  side  by  side  with  our 
fellow-countrymen  for  the  liberty  which  they  now  enjoy  ?  Have  we  not 
resisted  year  by  year  the  cruel  violence  of  our  present  masters,  and  struggled 
to  shake  their  yoke  from  off  our  necks  ?  We,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
Hellas, — the  cradle  of  Greece, — are  banished  from  our  own  country  !    Olympus 
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is  cxiiuduJ,  niiii  with  it  tlic  Gods  of  Greece  are  exiled  from  Grfece  l>y  yoiir 
treiilies  I  Luuk, " — poiiiliiig  from  llie  wiuduw  as  lie  spoke,  to  tlie  stream 
wliieh  flows  bencntli  il,  wliicli  wns  tlien  vm'  low,  nnil  nt  tlie  moiintdiiis 
Lrtpped  witli  wHow  beyond  il, — "  tlie  reiiijiift  has  wept  ilsclf  nliuust  dry  for 
griuf,  and  Mount  Olympus  lias  grown  old  and  hoary,  for  they  are  botli  exiles 
from  tlieir  own  hnid  !" 

The  remains  of  tlic  anciunt  ciry  of  Larissa  are  very  inconsidemhle  ;  some 
frapmenla  of  the  walls  of  the  Hellenir  citadel  are  said  to  be  inclosed  by  tJie 
buildings  of  iht!  Turkish  bn/aiir.  The  modern  name  of  the  town  is  identical 
with  the  ancient.  In  the  walls  of  the  palace  of  the  Greek  Archbishop  are 
many  early  inscriptions,  which  principally  ivf<:t  to  contracts  for  the  manu 
mission  of  slaves,  and  call  attention  to  the  well-known  fact,  which  reflects 
Utile  honour  upon  the  Thessnlian  character,  that  the  trafiic  in  slaves  was  here 
carried  on  with  great  activity,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
its  former  inhabitants  was  derived  from  ibis  source.  Otber  ancient  inscrip- 
tioHS  are  supplied  by  the  tombstones,  which  have  been  perverted  from  ilieir 
origiual  purpose,  and  now  stand  over  tlie  graves  in  the  Turkish  cemeteries  of 
Larissa.  One  or  two  of  them  which  we  find  there  are  not  unworthy  of  a 
place  in  the  Greek  Anthology.     The  burying-grounds  in  which  they  ore  found 


by  tlic  device  of  ft  miirn)  crown,  tlint  of  anotiier  by  (t  couicnl  flpex,  aud  of  a 
third  by  ft  sphoriciil  tiBi-n,  Tlie  aid  of  coioiirs  is  also  called  in  lo  lend  ibeir 
i'ti"[iifnce  to  lliL-  silent  epitnplis.     We  leave  Lnrisaa  and  proceed  eastward  ; — 

"  I'lissine  from  Italy  to  Greeoc,  the  tales 
Whifh  PocIb  of  an  elder  time  have  feigned 
To  glorify  their  Tkmi-K,  bred  in  me 
I  )csire  of  visiting  that  I'aradJBC. 
To  TheBsaly  1  came,  and,  living  pri^'ate, 
I,  day  by  day,  frequented  silent  grovei 
And  solitary  nnlkH." 

The  clinriHiiT  of  the  eelfbniied  place  tlius  referred  to  by  Ford  in  l)is  "  Lover's 
Mclaniilioly,"  is  best,  ilUistrateU  by  a  reference  lo  the  inscription  cut  in  the 
nick  on  the  ripht  side  of  the  vate, — "  Lucius  Cassius  Longinus,  the  Pro- 
(■osstiL,  made  ilie  road  through  Tempe." 

The  cntninuo  of  the  I'eneus  into  the  narrow  defile  of  Tempe,  between  the 
mountains  of  Olympus  and  Ossn,  a  few  miles  before 
its  entrance  into  the  sea,  suggested  lo  Xerxes  the 
reflection  that  Thessniy  might  easily  be  flooded  by 
damming  up  this  only  outlet  of  the  stream  ;  and  the 
opinion  that  Thessaly  was  actually  covered  by  the 
Sea  in  more  ancient  times,  appears  not  only  probable 
in  itself,  from  a  consideration  of  its  physical  form 
(and,  it  may  be  suggested,  from  its  Dame),  but 
is  confirmed  by  the  ancient  traditions,  which  have 
iiHsumed  the  form  of  mythological  legends,  with  re- 
spect to  that  country.  Neptune,  in  these  legends, 
strikes  the  rock  with  his  trident,  and  opens  a  passage 
for  tlie  imprisoned  water  by  the  Assure,  which  re- 
ceived, from  this  circumstance,  the  name  of  Tempe, 
or  The  Cit.  The  war  of  the  Giants  with  the 
Gods,  and  the  uprooting,  by  their  hands,  of  one  of 
the  mountains  which  flanked  the  aperture  in  ques- 
tion, and  its  super- position  on  the  other,  refer  to  a 
similar  convulsion ;  and  the  celebration  of  the  nup- 
tials, on  a  third  and  neighbouring  mountain  (Pflion, 
which  was  upheaved  by  the  belligerents'  force),  of 
the  hero  of  the  land,  Pui.Frs,  with  the  goddess  of  the  sea,  Thetis,  seems 
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to  refer  to  the  calm  and  pence  of  nature,  «nd  the  reconeiliniion  of  the  elemenls 
which  ensued,  when  the  tumult  of  physical  rebellion  had  subsided. 

Tempe  is  a  strong  and  important  mititarj-  pass.  To  compare  small  things 
with  great,  Xxinginua  did  for  it  what  the  Conqueror  of  Italy  has  done  for 
the  Simplon.  Tempe  is  a  narrow  rocky  defile  five  miles  long,  in  which  there 
is  sumetimes  room  only  for  the  Peneus  and  a  caravan  to  travel  side  by  side. 
The  ledge  of  rock  between  the  inscription  specified  above,  and  the  level  of  the 
stream,  is  only  four  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  steps  hewn  in  its  surface,  which 
is  furrowed  by  the  wheels  of  military  waggons,  are  the  result  of  the  pioneering 
labour  which  that  inscription  is  meant  to  commemorate.  It  was  a  suitable 
work  for  a  general  of  Julius  Ciesar  to  facilitate  the  communication  from 
Thessaly  to  Macedonia, — from  Greece  to  the  world  beyond  it.  The  vale  is, 
as  its  name  indicates,  a  cut  or  chasm ;  a  deep  natural  canal,  as  its  history 
records,  through  which  an  inland  Lake  once  rolled  away  fiora  the  plains  of 
Thessaly  into  the  waters  of  the  Mgaaii  Sea. 


comparison  :  it  cannot  boast  of  possessing  any  mural  arabesques  or  frescoes, 
but  it  is  inlaid  with  flowers,  and  adorned  as  it  were  with  a  tesselated  floor.    In 
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this  mosaic,  more  beautiful  than  that  wliich  we  see  representing  the  Nile 
and  both  its  living  and  inanimate  scenery  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune  at 
Preeneste,  the  river  Peneus  runs  in  a  gentle  stream,  stimulated  here  and  there 
by  eager  springs,  bubbling  from  the  earth  by  its  side.  One  such  spring  will  be 
seen,  close  to  the  inscription  which  we  have  before  spoken  of,  of  the  brightest 
and  clearest  green.  Growing  in  the  river,  and  spreading  their  broad  branches 
and  thick  foliage  over  its  waters,  are  shady  plane-trees,  around  whose  boughs 
twine  clusters  of  ivy  and  tendrils  of  the  wild  vine.  The  banks  are  fringed 
with  the  low  lentisk,  the  pliant  Agnus  Castus,  and  the  sacred  Bay  from  which 
Apollo  culled  the  shoot  which  he  transplanted  to  the  borders  of  the  Castalian 
rill.  The  stream  is  said  to  abound  with  fish.  The  solitary  wood-pigeon 
haunts  the  trees. 

Such  are  the  beauties  of  Tempe;  but  it  possesses  other  charms  from 
its  proximity  to  objects  contrasted  with  it.  The  traveller  who  has  toiled 
through  long  and  sultry  days  across  tlie  dusty  plains  of  Thessaly,  without  a 
tree  to  shade  or  a  breeze  to  refresh  him,  and  with  little  variety  of  hill  or  dale  to 
relieve  the  dull  monotony  of  the  landscape,  will  gladly  and  gratefully  turn  his 
steps  into  this  valley,  and  will  tread  with  delight  the  green  turf  by  the  water- 
side, beneath  the  shadow  of  these  branching  plane-trees,  and  of  the  grand  and 
picturesque  cliffs  above  him  ;  and  he  will  not  then  inquire  too  scrupulously  what 
portion  of  the  pleasure  which  he  enjoys  is  derived  from  the  presence  of  some 
agreeable  qualities  of  the  scene,  and  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  the  contrast  it 
presents  with  others  of  a  different  description  through  which  he  has  passed. 

Pompey,  after  his  defeat  at  Pharsalia,  rode  rapidly  from  the  field  of  battle 
to  Larissa,  and  thence  hastened  to  Tempe.  That  valley  was  the  only  outlet 
by  which  he  could  escape  from  Thessaly.  He  checked  his  horse  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  in  this  glen,  and  quenched  his  thirst  with  some  of  the  fresh 
water  of  the  Peneus.  It  was  then  the  height  of  summer,  and  he  had  ridden 
more  than  forty  miles.  .  .  .  He  never  drank  again  of  the  rivers  of  Greece. 

We  are  now  tracing  his  course  in  an  inverted  direction.  There  are  few 
objects  of  interest  between  Tempe  and  Pharsalia ;  the  road  lies  over  a  wide 
vacant  plain,  with  a  few  groups  of  huts  here  and  there  scattered  about  it, 
swelling  occasionally  in  low  undulations,  but  without  trees  or  hedge-rows 
to  vary  and  cheer  its  interminable  expanse.  The  traveller  seems  to  make 
little  progress ;  he  appears  as  it  were  to  be  becalmed  in  a  sea  of  plain.  At 
about  twenty-five  miles'  distance  from  Larissa,  and  a  little  more  than  one 
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before  eDtering  Pharsalia,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  FlierBalit,  we  cross  a  bridge 
over  tbe  wide  bed  of  ft  river  which  in  the  summer  seasou  is  nearly  dry.  Here 
is  a  Jiiie  view  of  Phersala;  above  the  town,  to  tbe  south-west  of  it,  rises  a 
craggy  limestone  hill,  the  site  of  tbe  ancient  Acropolis,  With  it  commences 
the  brink  of  the  great  basin  of  Thessaly,  Seneath  its  declivity  is  a  low  range 
of  white  houses,  irregularly  built,  and  set  o£F  to  advantage  by  the  contrast  of 
the  dark  groups  of  cypresses  spiring  upward  among  them,  and  seeming  to 
multiply,  by  their  natural  tall  minarets,  tltose  of  the  mosques  which  are  near 
them.     At  the  entrance  of  the  town  during  the  summer  are  fields  of  tobacco 


with  their  tall  flowering  stalks ;  on  the  rugged  hill  above  the  town  we  trace  a 
long  line  of  wall  climbing  upwards,  which,  from  its  massive  rudeness,  seems 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  heroic  ^es  of  Greece.  Above  these 
enormous  masses  are  occasionally  courses  of  the  later  polygonal  style:  at  the 
crest  of  the  hill  this  range  of  fortification  abuts  on  a  keep,  from  which  another 
wall  descends  into  the  plain,  so  that  the  area  of  the  Acropolis,  contained  by 
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these  two  diverging  lines  and  a  tliird  at  their  base,  resembled  that  of  a  triangle, 
which  was  the  usual  form  of  ancient  Greek  citadels. 

From  the  Acropolis  we  have  a  view  of  the  plain,  lying  at  our  feet,  on  which 
Caesar  gained  the  decisive  victory  which  made  him  master  of  the  Roman  world. 
The  field  where  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  was  fought  is  situated  between  this  hill 
and  the  river  of  which  we  have  above  spoken,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Enipeus.  Pompey  drew  up  his  forces  so  that  his  right  wing  might  be  pro- 
tected by  the  rugged  banks  of  that  stream.  The  battle  took  place  in  August, 
and  whatever  defence  was  afforded  by  them,  little  could  then  have  been 
derived  from  the  river  itself.  This  part  of  his  army  consisted  of  the  Cilician 
legion  and  the  cohorts  of  Spain,  which  Pompey  considered  as  his  best  troops. 
In  the  centre  was  Scipio,  at  the  head  of  iJie  legions  from  Syria.  Pompey 
himself  commanded  the  left  wing,  formed  of  the  first  and  third  legions,  which 
had  been  transferred  by  the  Senate  from  Caesar  to  him  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  His  camp  was  in  the  rear,  on  the  south-east.  Opposite  to 
Pompey  was  Ceesar,  at  the  head  of  the  tenth  legion,  which  he  placed,  as  was 
his  custom,  in  the  right  wing.  As  Pompey  had  strengthened  his  left  with 
the  whole  force  of  his  cavalr}',  amounting  to  about  seven  thousand  men,  and 
also  with  a  numerous  body  of  slingers  and  archers,  Caesar  drew  off  from 
his  own  rear  six  cohorts,  and  posted  them  in  opposition  to  tliese  on  his  own 
right.  His  centre  was  led  by  Cneius  Domitius  Calvinus,  and  his  left,  which 
was  the  nearest  to  the  Enipeus,  by  Mark  Antony.  The  force  of  Pompey  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  forty-five  thousand,  and  that  of  Caesar  to  about  half 
the  number.  Pompey  gave  orders  to  his  troops  not  to  move  from  tlieir 
position,  in  order  that  their  enemies  might  be  exhausted  by  a  rapid  charge 
through  the  whole  interval  which  separated  the  contending  armies  Ctesar  s 
men  having  perceived  this,  slackened  their  pace  of  their  own  accord  till  they 
came  within  a  short  distance  of  their  antagonists,  who  received  them  with 
firmness  and  intrepidity.  After  the  first  onset,  when  both  parties  had  dis- 
charged their  javelins,  and  betaken  themselves  to  their  swords,  the  Pompeian 
cavalry  upon  the  left  wing,  together  with  the  slingers  and  archers,  succeeded 
in  turniug  their  opponents,  and  were  driving  them  from  the  field,  when  the  six 
cohorts  which  Caesar  had  purposely  stationed  against  them  in  anticipation  of 
such  an  event,  made  an  attack  upon  them  with  so  much  vigour  that  they 
completely  routed  and  drove  them  immediately,  as  C«esar  himself  relates,  to 
the  loftiest  mountains  in  their  rear.     Pompey,  seeing  that  the  day  was  now 
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lost,  rode  to  his  cninp,  whither  he  was  soon  followed  by  the  victor.  It  was 
now  noon-dHy,  and  the  weather  was  Bultry,  but  Uie  spirit  of  the  pursuers 
was  not  to  be  abated  by  heat  or  by  fatigue.  The  camp,  after  a  strenuous 
defence  on  the  part  of  the  cohorts,  and  especially  of  the  Thrncian  auxiliftries 
who  had  been  left  to  guard  it,  was  at  last  taken :  in  it  were  found  bowers 
twined  with  ivy,  and  furnished  with  tables  loaded  with  plate,  and  all  the 
apparatus  of  a  splendid  banquet.  Such  was  the  assurance  with  which  the 
adherents  of  Pompey  looked  forward  to  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia ! 
He  himself  having  entered  tlie  camp  by  the  Pnetorian  Gate,  or  that  nearest 
the  enemy,  escaped  from  it  by  the  Decuman,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  did  not 
check  liis  horse  till  he  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Larissa. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  Conqueror  on  the  plain  of  Pharsalia, 
in  the  brief  and  modest  narrative  of  o  battle  by  which  he  became  the  master  of 
the  civilized  world,  has  omitted  to  mention  the  name  of  the  place  on  which  that 
exploit  was  achieved.  In  the  Commentaries  of  Julius  0«sab  we  search  in 
vain  for  Pharsalia.  One  would  be  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  his 
relation  of  that  great  victory  was  designed  by  him  to  be  rather  a  private 
memorial  to  himself,  than  the  means,  as  it  has  proved,  of  extending  the 
fame  of  his  military  courage  and  skill  to  all  countries  and  through  all  ages  of 
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the  world.  How  different  fiom  tliis  is  ilie  treatment  of  the  snme  subject  by 
the  Poet,  who  lins  made  the  cnmpaign  of  Pbnrsalia  the  tlieme  of  an  Epic 
Decail,  and  has  put  an  eloqueut  speecli,  framed  to  det«r  Pompey  from  tlie 
engagement,  into  the  mouth  of  the  great  Orator  of  the  time,  who,  at  the  period 
of  which  Lucan  apeaka,  was  at  a  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  Pharsalinn  field  ! 

After  crossing,  on  our  way  eastward  toward  Pher-e,  the  bridge  of  the 
Enipcus,  we  arrive  at  the  small  liamlet  of  Magoiila.  The  remains  of  ancient 
Tbessalian  cities  are  said  to  exist  at  Diril6,  Kaslnr,  Zangie,  and  Inilc,  all  of 
whtcb,  in  the  above  order,  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  from  Pharsalia  to 
Pberte,  Hills  low  and  broken  now  begin  to  rise  on  both  sides  of  us,  and  the 
road  to  wind  among  the  fibres  of  ths  roots  of  Mount  Othrys ;  amid  those  on 
the  left  the  armies  of  Philip  and  Flamininus  were  entangled,  till  at  length  the 
former  found  bis  adversary  and  conqueror  at  Cynoscephal*. 


I 

The  natural  beauty  of  PherBB — the  modem  Belestina — was  perhaps  one 
of  the  reasons  why  it  was  chosen  as  the  scene  in  which  a  wife  is  represented  as 
consenting  to  die  for  her  husband.     The  sacrifice  of  herself  by  Alcestie, 
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marvellous  as  it  appears  when  we  consider  the  notions  generally  entertained  in 
Greece  of  tlie  female  character  and  the  conjugal  relations,  derives  fresh  interest 
from  the  features  of  the  place  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  Thessalian 
Queen  resigned  all  the  pleasures  and  bade  adieu  to  all  the  charms  with  which 
human  life  is  adorned  in  a  beautiful  country ;  and  even,  now  when  that  country 
is  as  it  were  extinct,  and  there  is  no  Alcides  at  hand  to  revive  it,  as  he 
restored  her — 

"  Eescued  from  death  by  force,  tho*  pale  and  faint," — 

to  its  former  life  and  grace,  yet  Pheree  is  still  remarkable  for  its  faiiiiess  among 
the  cities  of  Greece.  The  old  walls  of  the  city  skirt  the  lower  town  on  the  south  ; 
on  the  outside  of  them,  in  the  southern  valley  is  a  cemetery,  glittering  with 
white  tombstones ;  within  the  walls  are  houses  scattered  in  picturesque  groups, 
and  intermingled  with  trees, — elms,  planes,  poplars,  and  cypresses, — almost 
concealing  the  city  from  itself,  so  that  the  place  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
cluster  of  houses  in  a  woody  dell.  Proceeding  a  little  further  to  the  north,  we 
cross  a  strecun  expanding  itself  into  a  wide  basin  of  clear  water  overhung  by 
Oriental  planes.  The  white  kiosks  which  stand  upon  its  brink  prove  the 
pleasantness  of  a  place  to  which  we  may  be  allowed  to  imagine  Alcestis 
addressing  the  words  of  her  tenderest  and  most  affectionate  farewell.  This 
lake  was  to  her  what  the  flowers  of  Paradise  were  to  Eve : — 

"  Farewell,  Phewean  land !  and  thou,  my  own 
Fount  HvPEREA,  most  beloved  by  Gods !" 

The  site  of  the  ancient  Acropolis  is  further  to  the  north,  on  a  ridge  of 
hills  in  shape  like  large  tumuli  running  from  east  to  west.  Here  the  lake 
of  BoEBE  is  distinctly  seen  lying  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  on  the  right  of  the 
road  to  Larissa.  To  the  west  of  the  Acropolis  are  the  foundations  of  a  temple 
on  which  a  church  now  stands,  and  with  which  walls  of  polygonal  masonry — 
perhaps  those  of  the  sacred  inclosure, — are  connected. 

The  approach  from  Pheree  to  Volo  from  the  north  is  remarkable  for  its 
beauty.  The  road  slopes  gradually  down  a  gentle  declivity  between  two  ranges 
of  undulating  hills;  in  front  is  the  wide  plain,  and  beyond  it  the  Gulf  of 
Volo.  The  town  stands  at  the  centre  of  the  bav.  On  the  left  is  Mount 
Pelion  rising  aloft,  and  stretching  down  the  length  of  the  Magnesian  penin- 
sula ;  its  crest  even  in  the  summer  is  capped  with  snow,  and  its  shelving  sides 
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MOCST  PELION. 
siiiiTftd  Willi   n  ricli  iirofiiition  of  wliite  vilhiges,  hanging,  one  above  the 
er,  on  tlie  sides  of  tlie  grassy  mountain.   Within  them  are  luxuriant  gardens, 
whidi  the  vines  weave  themselves  inti)  trellis-work,  or  chister  round  die 


branches  of  trees.  Beneath  the  plane-trees  which  abound  there  glistens  tlie 
bright  leaf  of  the  pomegranate  bursting  with  its  red  fruit.  By  the  garden 
hedges  numerous  springs  gush  from  the  earth,  and  run  downwards  into  the 
vale  of  Volo. 

The  traveller  who  walks  from  Volo  to  the  south  will  arrive  in  an  hour's 
time  at  the  summit  of  an  isolated  hill,  which  is  as  it  were  one  of  tlie  last 
struggles  of  Mount  Pehon  before  it  loses  itself  in  the  Pagas^an  Gulf.  It  is 
called  GoRiTZA.  On  it  are  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  city :  !t  juts 
into  the  sea,  so  as  almost  to  form  a  peninsula,  a  circumstance  which  added 
much  to  the  strength  of  the  place.  The  masonry  is  for  the  most  part  of  the 
style  called  emplccton,  being  composed  of  loose  stones  tlirowu  into  the  interval 
between  the  two  external  faces  of  the  wall,  and  is  not  therefore  of  a  very  early 
age.  The  city  whose  area  we  ore  now  treading  was  one  of  much  importance. 
If  we  rrgnrd  its  general  position,  it  is  on  Uie  brink  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagase: 
if  the  peculiarity  of  its  site,  it  stands  on  a  strong  peninsula.     In  extent  it 
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occupies  a  wide  space ;   in  form  it  is  elevated  on  a  rugged  liill,  and,  in  its 
external  relations,  it  is  far  superior  tu  any  otlier  site  in  its  ueiglibourhood. 
These  circumstances  afford  strong  evidence  thnt  this  city  was  one  of  the 


\\YKf:  Fetten  of  Grcecf, — tlmt  these  walls  are,  in  a  won],  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Demetrias. 

This  conviction  is  strengthened  by  a  visit  to  the  conical  hill  about  a  mile 
to  the  north-west  of  Goritza.  We  pass  through  vineynrds  and  across  a  brook 
in  our  way  thither.  On  its  summit  is  a  venernble  clnirch  of  the  mediteviil 
style,  called  Panaghia  Episcopi ;  in  it  are  many  ninibles,  fragments  of  a  more 
early  structure ;  and  in  its  walls  is  inserted  a  stab  inscribed  with  the  nnme  of 
Demetrias,  which  is  the  title  now  given  by  the  villagers  in  the  neighbourliood 
to  the  whole  district,  and  which  it  undoubtedly  deiived  from  the  city  whose 
ruins  we  have  just  visited,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  circumjacent  province. 

Having  determined  the  position  of  Demetrias,  we  are  furnished  with  a 
clue  for  the  discovery  of  some  of  its  lost  dependencies.  We  know  from  Livy 
and  Strabo  that  the  city  of  Jason  was  about  a  mile  lo  the  north  of  Demetrias ; 
is,  therefore,  this  conical  hill,  with  its  venerable  church,  the  site  of  the  citadel 
of  lolcus  ?  The  mountain  stream  of  the  Anaurus  flowed  between  lolciis  and 
Demetrias:  is  the  clear  rivulet  which  we  crossed  in  our  wav  hither,  and  are 
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tlie  vineyards  tljroiigli  wlikh  we  pnsseO,  tlie  siinie  as  lliose  of  which  Simonides 
sung  when  he  recited  the  prai*ics  of  tlie  hero  who  conquered  all  the  youth  of 
Thessaly,  hy  hurling,'  his  9|)eftr  from  tlie  vineyards  tif  lolcus  over  tlie  eddying 
strenni  of  the  Annurus  ? 

On  the  summit  of  Mount  Pelion  was  tlie  cave  of  Cheiron.  With  liJin,  the 
juslest  of  Centaiim,  was  associated  the  idea  entertained  by  tlie  Greeks  of  early 
Hellenic  education.  This  grotto  was  the  School  from  which  their  national 
heroes  went  forth  into  the  world.  The  hero  of  Fhursalia,  for  instance,  was 
brought  from  the  plains  of  Thessnly  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Pelion.     Here, 


as  in  a  natural  obser%'atory,  he  was  taught  to  contemplate,  by  night,  the 
motions  of  the  stars ;  by  day  he  was  led  over  the  mountain  sides,  and  instructed 
in  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  plants  with  which  they  abound;  and 
within  the  cave  he  learnt  to  touch  tlie  lyre. 

The /orm  of  Cheiron,  the  ideal  instructor  of  the  heroic  age,  presents  an 
evidence  that  the  animal  and  intellectual  were  blended  together  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  that  period ;  the  intellectual  element,  however,  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  animal,  that  the  human  head  of  the  instructor  did  to  his  equine  hody. 

His  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  his  manital  accomplishments,  and 
furnishes  proof  of  the  vahie  attached,  in  the  earliest  times, — a  fact  well  known 
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from  the  special  testimony  of  Homer, — to  skill  in  the  medical  aud  surgical 
arts  ; — indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  botanical  fertility  by  which  Mount 
Pelion  is  distinguished  among  the  mountains  of  Greece,  may  have  recom- 
mended it  for  the  site  of  the  Greek  heroic  School,  in  whose  course  of  instruc- 
tion a  knowledge  of  Pharmacy, — to  which  those  sciences  were  then  chiefly 
restricted, — held  so  prominent  a  part,  and  which  was  peculiarly  necessary  to  the 
warriors  of  that  age.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  lo  the  name  of  Jason,  who  was 
educated  here,  and  who  sailed  from  Aphelte,  on  which  now  stands  the  castle 
ofTRiKERi,  at  the  south-western  foot  of  this  hill,  as  a  confirmation  of  this. 
ft  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  at  the  present  day  the  country  of  Cheiron  has 
produced  very  many  of  the  medical  practitioners  of  Greece. 


Let  us  contemplate  the  appeamnce  which  this  spot  now 
presents.     At  tlie  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Actium  are  two  mud-built,  forts, 
one  on  each  side  of  it ;  on  tlieir  battlements  are  mounted  some  rusty  cannon, 
in  whose  mouths  are  fixed  certain  dingy  implements  employed  to  sweep  tlie 
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cobwebs  from  these  crazy  pieces  of  Turkish  artillery ;  above  them  floats  a 
standard  displaying  gilded  stars,  and  a  tinsel  crescent.  You  may  see  children 
playing  in  the  rotten  hulk  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  the  waters  themselves  seem 
tired  and  languid,  as  if  sinking  into  a  sleepy  lethargy  on  the  shallow  shore. 

On  the  southern  promontory  of  which  we  have  spoken,  stood  the  Temple 
of  the  AcTiAN  Apollo.  On  the  second  of  September,  the  famous  fourth  of 
the  Nones  of  that  month,  in  the  year  B.C.  31,  the  whole  of  the  strait  between 
this  point  and  the  opposite  coast,  as  well  as  the  basin  to  which  they  form  the 
entrance,  and  which  is  as  it  were  the  outer  court  of  the  large  area  of  the 
Ambracian  Gulf,  was  filled  with  the  vessels  of  Mark  Antonv.  These  vessels 
were  distinguished  by  their  enormous  size  and  the  variety  of  their  equipments. 
Bactria,  India,  and  Armenia  furnished  contributions  to  that  vast  armament. 
In  the  rear  was  Cleopatra  in  her  gilded  ship,  spreading  to  the  wind  its  purple 
sail,  and  attended  by  an  ^Egyptian  fleet  bearing  the  standard  and  the  Gods  of 
that  country.  At  this  spectacle  the  Galatian  troops  of  Antony,  consisting  of 
two  thousand  horse,  deserted  to  Ceesar,  while  some  of  his  vessels  retreated 
stern  foremost  to  the  harbour  on  their  left  upon  the  Acamanian  Coast. 

The  fleet  of  Augustus  stretched  from  north  to  south,  facing  the  entrance 
of  the  Bay.  He  at  first  attempted  to  draw  Antony  from  his  position  in  the 
straits  into  the  open  sea ;  but,  having  failed  in  this  endeavour,  he  advanced 
toward  the  east,  with  the  view  of  inclosing  the  enemy  by  expanding  and 
subsequently  contracting  his  own  wings.  To  prevent  this,  Antony  moved 
forward,  and  the  engagement  commenced.  He  was  superior  in  the  magnitude 
of  his  vessels,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  moving  castles  or  fortresses,  and  which 
the  Poet  compares  to  Cyclades  riven  from  their  fbundations,  and  even  the 
sober  language  of  history  describes  "  as  groups  of  islands  resisting  the  assault 
of  the  foe  like  Cities  under  a  siege." 

The  fleet  of  Augustus  was  composed  mainly  of  triremes,  whose  excellence 
consisted  in  their  lightness  and  celerity.  Several  of  them  at  once  surrounded 
the  large  s\n])H  of  Antony,  whose  soldiers  defended  themselves  by  huriing 
missiles  from  the  wooden  towers  which  thev  bore.  The  battle  lasted  for 
several  hours,  and,  in  the  language  of  Shakspeare's  Soldier  of  Antony, 

" — Vantage  like  a  pair  of  twins  appear'd 
Both  as  the  same,  or  rather  ours  the  elder  j" 

when  a  breeze  from  the  land  sprung  up,  as  is  not  unusual  upon  this  coast  in 
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tlie   (Iny-tinie,   nnd  Cleopatra,  taking  advoiitflge  of  the  favourable  gale,  as 

reprtKCiiteU  by  Virgil  uii   the  t^bidd  of  ^neas,  was  seen  unfurling  her  canvae, 

Biid  BWfeiiiiig  nloii({  willi  lier  Bixty  t*bip8  at  full  snil  through  ibe  forces  of  the 

eiiuuiy  into  the  main  sea,   and  thence  along  the  weKlem  coast  of  the  Pelo- 

poniti'tisus.      Antony   fortliuith   abandoned  his  fleet,  nnd  followed    her.      But 

notwithstanding  his  ikbsenee   the  battle  lusted   till  evening,  when   tlie  wind 

changed,  and  a  heavy  snrf  from  the 

eea  broke  upon   the  large  Tessele, 

rendering  it  impossible  for  them  to 

resist  any  longer  tlie  attack  of  their 

assailants,  who  set  them  ou  fire  by 

torches,  while  flaming  javelins  and 

combustibles  were  discharged  from 

their   engines:    five  tliousand  men 

were  slain,  and  three  hundred  ships 

taken  by  the  victorious  army, 

tt  the  soutbem  side  of  the  entrance  of 

1  promontory   now  called  Punta,  ond 

nuM.      Here,   as   was  before    noticed, 

iiple  of  the  Actian  Apollo.     From  this 

Deity  was  pictured  by  the  Poet  as  aim- 

iifts  against  the  foes  of  Augustus;  and 

here  games  were  afterwards  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  in  gratitude 

for  tlie  victory  obtained  by  his  aid. 
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To  the  nortli  and  west  of  this  point  lie  the  ftueient  countries  of  Acarnania 
and  jEtolia,  tlieir  nortliem  frontier  being  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the 
(EUeim  chain,  under  the  name  of  the  Agr^an  Hills,  terminating  on  the  shores 
of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  tlie  Ionian  Sea  with  its  islands  forming  the  western 
boundary.  Towards  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  the  coast  line  retires, 
leaving  Uie  narrow  passage  between  the  mainland  and  the  island  of  Zante 
occupied  by  the  group  of  low  islands,  lying  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Achelous,  which  are  known  as  the  Echinades.  The  island  of  Ceplialunia 
on  the  north  forms  with  Zante  on  the  south  the  passage  Into  the  gulf 
known  as  the  Canal  of  Fatras.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Aclielous  and 
Cape  Artemita,  the  northern  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  ^tolia,  passing  the  bay  and  town  of  Missolonghi,  rendered 
famous  for  its  obstinate  defence  during  the  war  of  Greek  independence. 
From  Patras  the  const  of  ^tolia  appears  as  represented  in  the  accompanying 
view.  On  the  opposite  shore  Itlount  Chalcis  rises  hold  and  precipitous  from 
the  water  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet.  More  to  the  left  the  bay  of 
Missolonghi  and  the  Echinades  are  visible. 
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A  little  liiglier  up  llie  gulf,  the  eHstern  boundary  of  JEUiVm  is  reached  al 
Naupaetus.  This  promontory 'may  be  considered  as  the  teiniination  of  tlie 
range  of  Mount  Pindus,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  counlries 
nuw  under  consideration. 

The  Straits  of  Lepnnto  are  formed  by  the  ancient  promontory  of  Antir- 
rliium  on  the  north  an''  Rliium 
on  the  south  side  of 
beyond  it  towers  thelo 
Rignro,    rising    four 
feet  above  the  level  o 
On  a   ridge   of  this 
stands    the    ancient 
Naupaetus,    now    Lc 
the  height  of  four  hu 
eighty  feet  above  the 

The  principal  riv 
water  these  countries 
Aclieloiis,  now  the 
Aspropotamo,  sepn- 
raling  Aciirnaniu  on 
tlie  east  from  I.ocriii 
and  afterwards  from 
^^tolia,  it  Hows  in 
a  south-west  direc- 
tion into  the  Ionian ■ 

Sea  at  Oape  Artcuiiia,  and  tlie  Eveiius,  flowing  through  j^'^tolia  into  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth  between  the  bay  of  Missotonghi  and  the  ancient  Naujiactns. 
Numei-ous  lakes  also  occur,  of  which  the  largest  is  Lake  Cynia,  whose  circum- 
ference is  about  twenty  miles. 

Aetiiming  to  the  Giilf  of  Arta,  we  proceed  to  the  south  across  the  straits 
to  the  (own  of  Prevyza,  on  the  opposite  coast.  The  streets  of  this  town  are 
narrow  and  rouglily  paved  ;  no  carriages  and  few  women  are  to  be  seen  there. 
In  the  summer  season  the  shops  exhibit  supplies  of  tobacco,  peaches,  and  figs, 
and  otiier  natural  produce,  but  very  little  display  of  manufactured  goods.  A 
wooden  awning  projects  over  their  windows,  under  which  their  tenants  sit  in 
cross-legged  indolence. 


Tlie  Pasha's  Serail  wiis  on  the  north  side  of  ihe  entrance  of  tlie  gulf.  If  the 
traveller  should  wish  to  pny  his  respects  to  hirf  Highness,  he  will  enter  a  coiirt- 
vnrd,  where  he  may  see  his  horses  ranged  side  by  side,  and  will  ilience  ascend 
by  a  staircase  to  the  apartment  of  the  Vizier.  The  floor  is  malted  :  a  divan 
nr  sofn,  covered  with  red  embroidered  Albanian  cloth,  mns  round  the  wallw. 
There  is  a  whitewashed  fire-plare,  and  the  pannels  of  the  room  are  unpuinted. 
He  will   prohfthly  find  the  Fasha   reclining  on   the   divan  near  the  window 


n- 


whicli  looks  towards  the  ruins  of  Actium  and  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  Several 
Turks  stand  before  him  with  shoeless  feet,  and  among  ihetn  a  dragoman 
wearing  a  dark  red  tunic  and  light  coloured  sandals,  who,  when  the  Fashn, 
or  Moat  Sublime  Vizier,  as  he  is  called,  has  finished  a  sentence,  puts  his 
right  hand  to  his  heart  and  then  to  his  lips,  in  order  to  intimate  that 
tlte  words  of  his  lord  and  master  have  entered  the  one  and  will  soon  issue 
from  the  other.  He  then  translates  them  to  the  party  for  whom  they 
are  intended.  The  visitors  are  invited  to  sit  on  the  divan,  and  are  pre- 
sented with  long  cherry-stick  pipes  with  amber  mouth-pieces  and  brown 
clay  howls  by  the  atiendnnls,  who  then  kneel  and  put  small  brass  basins  on 
the  floor  under  the  pipes  for  the  reception  of  their  nshes.     This  practice, 
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devised  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  for  the  protection  of  his  carpet,  indi- 
cates that  the  Turk  is  not  destitute  of  prudential  principles  in  household 
economy,  and  that  he  has  not  carried  liis  doctrine  of  fatalism  into  the  smallest 
details — even  into  the  pipe-bowls  and  brass  basins  of  daily  life. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  the  traveller  returns  to  his  night's  lodging  in  the 
town  of  Prevyza.  The  Greek  mistress  of  the  house  lights  the  small  lamps 
which  hang  before  the  pictures  of  the  saints  upon  her  wall ;  the  voice  of  tlie 
Turkish  Muezzin  has  ceased  to  call  from  the  IMinaret  to  evening  prayer,  and 
nothing  is  heard  but  the  dismal  howl  of  the  jackal,  which  becomes  more 
distinct  as  the  darkness  steals  on. 

On  our  route  to  Nicopolis,  we  pass  through  the  northern  gate  of  Prevyza. 
A  few  muskets  of  different  fashions  are  ranged  under  its  archway  ;  some 
Albanian  guards  in  motley  attire  doze  or  smoke  on  the  drawbridge.  Imme- 
diately beyond  is  the  Turkish  cemetery'.  The  white  tombs  are  overgrown 
with  thistles,  and  the  sentences  of  the  Koran  inscribed  upon  them  are  be- 
coming illegible.  The  road  crosses  a  wide  sandy  plain  covered  with  low 
clumps  of  myrtle,  feni,  and  bramble.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  arrive 
at  the  remains  of  Nicopolis. 

The  words  of  Mamertinus,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Julian,  which  refer 
to  this  city,  are  very  descriptive  of  its  present  appearance.  "  The  town  of 
Nicopolis,"  he  says,  "  which  the  deified  Augustus  erected  as  a  Trophy  in 
memorial  of  his  victory  at  Actium,  has  almost  fallen  into  lamentable  decay. 
The  palaces  of  the  Nobles  are  rent ;  the  Forums  are  roofless ;  the  Aqueducts 
crushed  ;  everything  is  smothered  with  dust  and  rubbish." 

The  grandeur  of  the  impression  produced  by  these  ruins  arises  from  their 
solitude  and  extent.  A  long  lofty  wall  spans  a  desolate  plain.  To  the  north 
of  it  rises  on  a  distant  hill  the  shattered  Scena  of  a  Theatre,  and  to  the  west 
the  extended  though  broken  line  of  an  aqueduct  connects  the  distant  moun- 
tains from  which  it  tends  with  the  main  subject  of  the  picture,  tlie  city  itself. 
The  very  spacious  area  bounded  by  these  objects  is  filled  by  an  iiTegular 
group  of  mouldering  red-coloured  ruins  of  houses,  baths,  tombs,  and  temples. 
The  external  appearance  of  these  remains  probably  conveys  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  ancient  city  in  its  political,  social,  and  moral  character.  It  was 
built  principally  of  Roman  brickwork  :  and  the  details  of  its  architecture 
indicate  but  little  skill,  strength,  or  refinement  of  execution.  It  was  erected 
to  commemorate  a  victor}'  gained  on  a  Grecian  sea  by  a  Roman  conqueror ; 
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and  was  intended  by  Iiim  to  prove  and  consolidate  his  power  over  the  inhnbit- 
ants  of  the  Hellenic  soil ;  it  was,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  comparison,  a 
great  Zoological  Garden,  into  which  Greeks  of  tlie  different  tribes  of  Epirus, 
Acamanin,  and  i^tolia,  were  bronght  from  their  native  hills,  in  order  to 
be  trained  in  the  arts  of  civilization  and  caged  like  prisoners  by  Imperial 
Rume. 

We  cannot  forbear  from  sympathizing  with  these  wild  mountaineers  when, 
uprooted  from  their  own  free  villages,  tliey  quitted  the  massive  wulls  and 
castellated  gates  by  which  those  villages  were  defended,  and  came  to  live 
under  tlie  protection  of  the  red  brick  ramparts' which  surrounded  this  City  of 
Victory.  They  descended  from  their  healthy  hills  into  this  low  and  swampy 
plain,  and  exchanged  the  clear  native  fountain  which  gushed  from  beneath  the 
rocks  of  their  own  citadels,  for  water  drawn  from  lend  pipes  and  a  stuccoed 
aqueduct, — they  sacrificed  the  natural  pleasures  of  the  field  and  of  the  chase 
in  order  to  come  and  sit  through  their  long  day8  under  an  awning  on  the  seats 
uf  one  of  these  Theatres,  filled  with  courtly  gentlemen  and  Romans.  It  is 
said  that  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  Vincula  has  superseded  that  wliieli 
commemorated  the  battle  of  Actiiim  ;  and  we  would  fain  indulge  a  hope  that 
in  lieu  of  all  these  enjoyments  and  blessings,  of  which  they  were  then 
deprived,  the  Greek  colonists  of  Nicopolis  were  consoled  with  one  greater  than 
them  all, — that  tliey  saw,  heard,  and  talked  with  the  Apostle  who  was  debtor 
to  the  Greeks,  when  he  spent  a  winter  at  Nicopolia. 

We  have  imagined  the  Spectators  in  this  Theatre  as  sitting  under  a 
Velarium  ;  and  this  we  do  on  the  authority  of  the  sione  grooves  which  still 
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remniii  inseilcd  in  ilie  external  wall  of  ilie  Cnveii,  and  in  wliicli  the  vertical 
props  for  this  awning  were  fixed.  When  the  awning  was  outstretclied,  llie 
Theatre  wuulil  not  have  been  darkened  by  its  expanisiou,  for  there  are  windows 
in  the  wall  of  the  Cavea.  Between  tliem  are  nielies,  in  which  statues  were 
placed.  There  do  not  iippear  to  have  been  more  than  two  Prteciuctions  :  the 
Viie  were  ten.  The  rulpitum  is  raificd  to  a  eonsiderable  lieight  above  the 
area  of  the  Orehesirii.  In  the  provisions  for  its  Velarium,  as  well  as  in  its 
general  arrangement,  tlie  liirper  Theatre  at  Nieopolis,  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  greater  one  at  Pompeii,  and  to  that  of 
Tauromiuiuni  in  Hicily.  Augustus  does  not  seem  to  have  so  far  Boinimi/ed 
the  character  of  his  subjects  in  this  eiiy,  as  to  invite  them  to  the  sanguinary' 
cxliibilions  in  which  his  own  cowntrymen  sought  relaxation  and  delight. 
There  is  no  Am  pi  li  theatre  at  Nicopoiis;  but  ihe  pleasures  of  tlie  Circns 
were  more  congenial  to  the  taste  of  its  inhabitants, — and  with  good  reason; 
for  their  uonntry,  Epinis,  was  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses.  We  have 
therefore  a  Stadium  here,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Theatre,  It  measures  two 
hundred  and  sixty  paces  in  length,  and  twenty-five  in  level  breadth. 

The  wall  of  the  city,  along  which  we  pass  from  the  Stadium  to  the  minor 
Theatre  or  Odeum,  is  of  varied  masonry.  On  three  horizontal  coui-ses  of 
stone  rise  six  of  brick,  surmounted  by  a  large  stage  of  ojm/s  mcerttnn,  which  is 
again  overlaid  by  a  heavy  pile  of  brick,  and  the  whole  crowned  with  a  coping 
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then  the  opus  incertum  of  the  Barbarian  and  Oriental  elements,  all  conglo- 
merated together ! — How  different  from  the  one  solid  mass  into  which  the 
heavy  blocks  of  Greek  masonry  are  wedged  by  their  own  pressure,  or  even 
from  that  regular  and  systematic  network  into  which  a  genuine  Eoman  wall  is 
woven  with  equal  symmetry  and  strength ! 

Toward  tlie  southern  extremity  of  this  wall  and  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Odeum,  is  a  large  oblong  building  whose  sides  are  indented  with  niches,  in 
each  of  which  are  the  outlets  of  small  pipes,  which  communicate  by  canals 
along  the  wall  of  the  fabric  with  two  stuccoed  castella,  or  reservoirs  of  water, 
one  at  each  end,  which  are  still  encrusted  with  a  calcareous  deposit,  and 
which  were  fed  by  the  aqueduct  of  the  city.  We  are  to  conceive  now,  that 
each  of  these  niches  was  adorned  with  a  marble  statue  of  a  Naiad  or  a  Nereid, 
holding  before  them  lavers  or  shells  of  marble ;  we  are  also  to  imagine  liquid 
streams  spouting  from  every  outlet  into  these  lavers,  and  then  flowing  over 
their  brims  into  a  large  clear  Frigidarium  of  the  same  material.  Such  a 
picture,  especially  in  the  heat  of  a  summer's  day,  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
arts  by  which  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  hills  were  seduced  into 
civility  and  servitude  by  the  Conqueror  upon  the  waters  of  Actium. 

The  road  from  Nicopolis  to  Arta  follows  the  direction  of  the  Aqueduct 
mentioned  above  along  the  eastern  inclination  of  Mount  Zalongo,  till  it 
arrives  at  the  village  of  Luro,  which  consists  of  twenty-five  huts ;  it  passes  in 
its  way  through  gardens  of  melons  and  gourds,  and  through  hedges  shaded 
with  plum-trees  hung  with  the  tendrils  and  clusters  of  the  wild  vine.  At  a 
little  distance  from  Luro  we  arrive  at  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
crossed  in  a  ferry-boat.  No  remarkable  object  occurs  in  the  road,  which 
passes  over  a  series  of  low  hills,  till  it  comes  to  the  brink  of  a  second  river, 
that  of  Arta. 

Arta  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ambracia.  The  proof  of  this, 
derived  from  classical  authorities,  is  much  strengthened  by  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  place.  The  general  character  of  the  site  corresponds  with  that 
which  is  ascribed  to  Ambracia.  It  lies  in  a  wide  fertile  plain  surrounded  by 
hills  ;  which  circumstance,  a  remarkable  one  in  this  region,  seems  to  have 
suggested  the  name  of  the  city,  and  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Corinthians,  who  selected  it  as  a  desirable  place  for  planting  a  colony.  In 
after  times,  it  also  induced  the  enterprising  Pyrrhus  to  make  Ambracia  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  Epirus. 
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The  river  of  Artn,  flowing  from  the  north-east,  bends  itself  into  a  bow,  in 
tlie  interior  of  which,  on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  the  city  stands.  Just  within 
tlie  north-easteni  lioni  of  this  cnr\'e  stands  a  castle  of  the  Greek  empire, 
distinguishable  by  the  painted  minaret  of  its  mosque.  It  is  on  a  gentle 
declivity  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  built  upon  ancient  foundations  formed  of 
massive  blocks  in  horizontal  courses.  This  is  not  the  oldest  remnant  of 
Arabracia.  To  the  south  of  it,  separated  by  a  narrow  valley,  in  which  is  the 
church  of  St.  Theodore,  rises  a  craggy  hill,  more  than  two  miles  round,  sur- 
mounted by  walls  of  polygonal  style,  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Acropolis. 
On  the  north-east  of  this  hill  one  of  the  gates  of  the  citadel  is  still  visible, 
now  called  ^fegale  Porta,  or  the  Great  Gate.  Near  it  is  the  church  of  the 
Madonna  Phaneromene, — so  called  from  a  miraculous  image  formerly  hidden 
and  then  suddenly  brought  to  light, — which  is  built  on  ancient  foundations, 
perhaps  those  of  the  Temple  of  Miner\'a,  which  seems  to  have  stood  on  an 
eminence  like  this.  The  hill  itself  appears  to  have  been  called  Perrhanthe. 
In  the  beautiful  plain  beneath  it  the  town  of  Ambracia  extended  northward 
and  westward  from  its  roots  to  the  cur>'e  of  the  river.  The  modem  city 
occupies  part  of  the  same  space,  and  presents  a  pleasing  sight  to  the  spectator 
from  this  hill,  with  its  domed  churches  and  tall  black  cypresses  and  white 
mosques  grouped  together  amid  fruitful  gardens  of  great  luxuriance.  Looking 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  highest  point  of  this  hill,  we  have  a  view  of 
the  gulf  to  which  Arta  gives  a  name  now  as  Ambracia  did  of  old. 

The  population  of  Arta  is  now  estimated  at  six  thousand.  The  town 
suffered  severely  in  the  plague  of  1815,  as  its  buildings  did  in  the  campaign 
of  1821,  which  decided  die  fate  of  Ali  Pasha.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  as  being  the  key  of  the  commerce  between  tlie  towns  of  the  Epirot 
provinces,  such  as  Argyro-Kastro  and  Berat,  and  those  of  Acamania  and 
^tolia.  The  principal  articles  of  this  trade  are  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  tlie 
traveller  as  he  passes  down  the  bazaar,  a  long  street  covered  over  with  an 
awning  of  fern  and  reeds,  which  fence  ofF  the  heat  and  sun,  and  admit  a  dim 
light.  The  shops  which  line  this  avenue  are  of  wood  ;  the  windows  are 
un glazed ;  from  them  projects  a  low  wooden  platform  covered  with  a  mat, 
upon  which  the  occupant  of  tlie  shop  sits,  with  his  rich  stuffs  and  other  wares 
hanging  behind  him.  On  some  of  these  wooden  platforms  are  piled  large 
brown  heaps,  almost  like  haycocks,  of  tobacco  ;  others  present  an  array  of  red 
sandals ;  here  hang  embroidered  belts ;  there  lie  pistols  and  dirks  with  silver 
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chased  handles;  here  ait  money-chnngers  with  wire-cnses  before  ihem,  con- 
taining varieties  of  coinage  from  many  quarters  of  the  world ;  silk  shawls 
of  the  gayest  hues,  vesta  richly  braided  with  gold,  spnrkling  phials  of 
rosolio,  and,  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  vista,  a  profusion  of  melons 
and  grapes :  tbeae  objects  together  present  a  beautiful  picture  of  tlie 
reaources  of  Arta,  even  under  ita  preaent  governors.  It  is,  indeed,  very 
agreeable  to  pass  from  the  open  sky  and  the  glare  of  the  hot  sun  into 
this  shaded  avenue,  whose  gloom  is  enlivened  by  many  clie<;rful  colours, 
while  its  tranquillity  is  not  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  wheels  or  the  noise  of 
ita  inhabitants,  who  sit  in  grave  postures,  and  gencnilly  in  profound  silence. 

The  churches  of  Arta  are  remarkable  for  their  size 
and  beauty;  that  of  tht 
Consolation,  is  one  of  th 
among  them  :  the  interio 
with  gilded  and  painted  i 
from  the  centre  of  whicl 
chandelier.  In  its  paven 
the  early  times  of  Ambre 
to  be  transcribed,  and  con 
n  few  syllables  of  proper  ni 
like  those  of  greater  me 
been  deprived  of  immorta 
evil  chance,  have  been  b 
from  after  ages  only  I 
inches. 

Another  church  of  soi 
interest  ia  that  of  St.  Tht 
dora:    it   contains  the 
tomb  of  that  saint,  who 
is  deacribed  na  one  of 
the  Comnenian  family, 

and  foundress  of  n  monastery  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  On  the  panneiing 
between  the  nave  and  the  chancel,  and  above  the  three  doors  which  lead  to  the 
latter,  are  whole-length  portraits  inlaid  with  gilding  in  a  gaudy  style,  oa  ia 
usually  the  case  in  Greek  churchea  of  large  dimensions :  the  figures  are 
thirteen  in  number,  and  placed  as  follows : — At  each  of  the  twti  oxtreraiiics 
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iire  two  a]iosllcs  ;  ii.'an-r  Iti  the  ceiiire,  on  each  side,  are  two  evangelists  ; 
ci)rrcM])on(lin)i  to  t'iu'}|  mher.  nre  Hi,  I'etcr  mid  St.  Paul ;  next  to  the  fonner 
is  the  Virgin,  mid  Hi  the  liitter  St.  J,ihn  the  Bnptist ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
them  nil,  is  the  ])frsi)n  of  their  Lord,  The  order  in  which  they  are  arranged 
is  that  which  is  iisiinily  adopted  for  wiich  paintings  by  the  Greek  church.  On 
tlie  widls  oi'  till'  Tril'i.riiim  are  portraits  of  male  and  female  saints-  It  is  remork- 
able  that  while  the  former/««  the  spectator  the  latter  are  seen  only  in  profile. 
This  method  of  represeulatiou  seems  to  liave  derived  its  origin  from  the 
opinion,  that  while  the  faith  of  a  Christian  man  should  exhibit  itself  in  bold 
and  intrepid  bearing,  the  religion  which  best  becomes  the  female  character,  is 
of  H  retiring  and  unostentatious  nature. 

Perseus  was  detained  for  several  days  on  the  banks  of  the  Aretbon,  or 
Aracthus,  the  river  which  flows   by  the  town  of  Arta,  and  from  which  it 


derives  its  name ;  and  the  traveller  who  remembers  this  circumstance  will  be 
thankful  for  the  facility  now  provided  for  crossing  it  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge  over  the  stream.  On  the  other  or  western  side  of  this  bridge,  the 
paved  road  lies  through  a  rich  and  well  cultivated  plain,  which  received  from 
its  micient  Monarchs  a  pleasing  acknowledgment  of  its  fertility,  in  the  emblems 
engraved  upon  the  coinH  which  recorded  their  own  honours.     Thus  on  those 
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of  Pyrrhus,  the  Epirot  king,  Ceres  appears  holding  ears  of  com  iu  her  right 
hand.  Ancient  money,  iu  this  respect,  possessed  this  advantage  over  modem, 
that  in  presenting  to  the  eye  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  soil  and 
country  to  which  it  belonged,  it  indicated  and  inspired  a  feeling  of  patriotism, 
which  was  thus  made,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  national  currency. 

Passing  the  small  village  of  Roca,  perhaps  so  called  from  the  large  quantity 
of  Indian  com,  known  here  by  that  name,  which  is  cultivated  near  it,  we 
arrive,  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  Arto,  at  the  river  of  Luro,  which  is  the 
western  limit  of  the  Ambracian  plain.  The  stream  is  crossed  in  a  canoe,  and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  going  westward,  we  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  stand  the  Hellenic  ruins,  now  called  Rogus. 

The  site  of  this  ancient  city  is  a  very  fortunate  one.  It  commands  the 
western  entrance  to  the  basin  of  Ambracia,  and  is  defended  on  three  sides  by  a 
navigable  river.  The  ruins  themselves  are  not  of  a  very  early  date  ;  the  plan 
of  the  Acropolis  is  regular,  and  proves  that,  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  the 
science  of  military  architecture  was  far  advanced.  In  the  surrounding  wall, 
rectangular  towers  occur  at  regular  intervals,  and  built  in  horizontal  courses 
of  masonry.  The  stmcture  of  the  wall  itself  is  beautifully  symmetrical,  and 
partakes  almost  of  the  precision  and  compactness  of  mosaic. 

This  city  is  rendered  very  interesting  by  the  excellent  preservation  of  its 
remains.  In  a  few  weeks  it  might  be  made  ready  for  the  reception  of  a  colony 
from  Corinth  or  Ambracia,  and  put  in  a  condition  to  stand  a  siege.  The 
restorations  of  its  walls,  both  of  Roman  and  Gothic  times,  prove  that  it  was 
considered  of  importance  in  both.  In  the  centre  of  the  citadel  are  the  ruins 
of  a  monastic  church,  containing  some  frescoes  which  might  have  furnished 
materials  to  Dante  for  sketches  in  his  Inferno.  At  the  southern  angle  of  the 
Acropolis  is  a  pleasing  view  of  the  river  winding  at  the  foot  of  the  city,  and 
of  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf  in  the  distance. 

Proceeding  among  the  woods  on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  river,  we 
bear  to  the  north-west,  among  the  low  hills  which  lead  into  the  plain  of 
Lelovo.  At  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of  that  village  is  the  woody,  steep, 
and  conical  hill  of  Kastri,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Greek  citadel. 
Beneath  the  hill,  on  the  east,  is  seen  a  beautiful  valley,  with  a  lake.  The 
remains  of  Kastri  appear  to  be  of  the  same  date  as  those  before  described  of 
Rogus ;  but  there  is  this  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  places,  that  the 
former  seems  to  have  been  built  almost  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  attack 
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and  defence,  and  not  for  habitation  ;  while  the  latter  was  well  adapted  for 
hoth.     The  one  was  a  citadel,  the  other  a  city. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  places,  which 
we  have  just  visited? — by  what  achievements  were  they  distinguished? — to 
what  nations  did  they  belong  ? — what  were  the  fortunes,  what  were  even  the 
names  of  the  cities  themselves  ?  The  evidence  which  is  afforded  for  replying 
to  these  questions  is  very  scanty,  and  can  only  conduct  to  a  conjectural  result. 
Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  King  of  Macedon,  was  induced  by  the  urgent 

* 

entreaties  of  the  Epirots  to  besiege  Ambkacus,  which  was  favourably  situated 
for  furthering  the  designs  of  an   enemy  desirous,   as  the  Epirots  were,  of 
hovering  over  the  territory    of  Ambracia.     Ambracus  is  described   by  the 
historian  Polybius,  in  his  narrative  of  Philip's  campaign,  as  situated  among 
marshes,  and  having  only  one  approach  from  the  Ambracian  country  by  a 
narrow  artificial  causeway  through  the  morass.     Supposing,  as  seems  most 
natural,  that  Ambracus  was  on  the  frontier  line  between  Epirus  and  Ambracia, 
this  marsh  must  have  lain  between  Ambracus  and  the  plain  of  Ambracia,  that 
is,  on  the  south-east  of  the  former.     It  was  of  no  great  extent,  but  was  well 
fortified  by  a  wall  and  tow^ers.     After  a  siege  Philip  took  it,  and  delivered  it 
to  the  Epirots.     He  then  marched  rapidly  by  a  city  called  Charadra,  aiming 
at  the  narrowest  part,  that  is,  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  which  he  was 
eager  to  cross  in  his  route  into  Acarnania.     It  appears  froth  this  circumstance, 
that  Charadra  was  in  a  direct  line  between  Ambracus  and  Actium.     These 
details  are,  we  think,  sufficient  to  warrant  the  surmise,  that  Ambracus  coin- 
cided in  site  with  Kastri.     The  Epirots,  from  their  situation  and  from  their 
want  of  strength,  would  neither  have  desired,  nor  have  been  able,  to  maintain 
a  fortress  hanging  over  the  Ambracian  frontier  had  it  not  been  in  their  own 
neighbourhood,  and  therefore  on  the  north-west  side  of  tlie  enemy's  country. 
Again,  we  hear  of  no  opposition  made  by  the  city  of  Ambracia  to  the  besiegers 
of  Ambracus  ;  which,  had  i\mbracus  been  on  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia,  and  thus 
the  door  of  the  commerce  of  that  city,  would  surely  have  been  the  case.     The 
site  of  the  lake  and  morass  on  the  south-east  of  the  liill  of  Kastri,  confirms 
the  above  conclusion. 

Allowing  its  correctness,  we  have  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  ancient 
name  of  the  city  above  described,  which  stood  upon  the  site  of  Bogus.  Philip, 
after  the  siege  of  Ambracus,  hastened  towards  Actium,  and  passed  Charadra 
in  his  way,  which  was  therefore  in  a  direct  line  between  these  two  points. 
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The  only  site  which  satisfies  this  condition,  and  where  there  are  any  remains 
of  an  Hellenic  age,  is  Bogus.  The  name,  too,  of  Charadra  supposes  a  river 
in  its  vicinity,  which  is  there  the  case.  The  term  Charadrus,  by  which  the 
river  of  Charadra  was  known,  indicates  a  soil  broken  into  ravines  and  gullies ; 
and,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  word  Rogus  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  appel- 
lation given  to  abrupt  chasms  and  gorges  in  the  ancient  language  of  Greece. 

The  Lake  of  Xero-Iimne  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  UlJeswater  in 
Westmoreland.  It  lies  among  high  limestone  rocks,  which  are  covered  by  many 
varieties  of  dark-green  shrubs  and  trees  hanging  over  the  water,  and  deepening 
the  shade  cast  on  it  by  its  steep  banks.  Here  and  there  some  water-flowers 
bloom  upon  the  surface,  and  throw  a  little  light  upon  its  gloomy  colour.  The 
only  sounds  near  it  are  those  of  the  wild-fowl  startled  from  its  weeds  by  the 
footsteps  of  the  traveller.  The  road  lies  on  the  eastern  brink  ;  it  is  skirted  by 
a  forest  of  oak,  beech,  and  maple,  which  thickens  on  both  sides  as  we  proceed. 
The  river  is  heard  dashing  along  its  rocky  bed,  at  no  great  distance  to  our 
right,  but  is  not  seen  from  the  route  till  we  cross  a  path  which  passes  over  it 
by  the  bridge  of  the  "  Pasha's  Lady.'*  The  views  here  are  magnificent, — such 
as  Salvator  Rosa  would  have  exulted  in.  The  river  tosses  itself  in  cascades; 
shattered  plane-trees  torn  up  by  its  violence  are  lying  over  the  stream ;  along 
their  trunks  some  speckled  goats  may  be  seen  climbing,  while  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  tbe  goatherd  appears  with  his  scarlet  cap  shining  through 
the  trees.  We  continue  our  track  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  The 
traveller  who  diverges  from  his  course  here  will  perhaps  be  driven  back  to 
it  by  wolves,  which  are  not  uncommonly  met  with  in  this  solitary  wood. 
Ascending  to  the  right  over  some  grand  castellated  rocks  of  grey  limestone, 
we  enter  a  more  open  country ;  but  there  is  no  appearance  in  it  of  living 
creature  or  human  habitation.  After  proceeding  a  little  further  to  the  north, 
we  again  approach  the  river,  and  enter  a  small  village  by  its  side. 

In  the  summer  and  autumnal  months,  Charadzo, — for  that  is  its  name, — 
is  deserted ;  the  inhabitants  close  their  windows,  lock  up  their  doors,  and  quit 
their  houses,  which  they  surrender  at  this  season  to  the  mosquitoes  that  infest 
the  place,  and  drive  them  from  their  homes.  Apollo  Apomnios  would  be  of 
great  use  here.  The  luxuriant  fields  of  rice,  as  well  as  an  abundance  of 
marshy  plants  in  the  neighbourhood,  present  infallible  indications  of  the  pre- 
valence of  malaria,  which  operates  as  another  cause  for  their  emigration. 

The  road  from  Charadzo  lies  along  the  wide  and  pebbly  bed  of  the  ancient 
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Cliaradrus,  a  name  wliieh  seeras  to  be  connected  with  that  of  the  village  above 
mentioned  :  it  leads  through  long  thickets  of  thorny  paliurus,  and  occasionally 
deviates  into  swampy  fields  of  Indian  corn.  The  valley  contracts  itself  into  a 
defile,  on  both  sides  of  which  are  very  lofty  rocks:  those  on  the  left  are 
clothed  to  their  summit  with  trees  ;  the  shrubs  which  wave  in  the  wind  at  the 
top  are  scarcely  visible,  on  account  of  their  height ;  the  cultivated  patches  of 
the  valley  are  filled  with  granone,  and  the  soil  is  everywhere  irrigated  with 
limpid  streams.  An  ancient  fortress  rises  on  the  rocks  to  the  right,  to  guard 
the  entrance  of  the  gorge ;  it  is  called  Teravo  :  a  second,  named  Mesotitza, 
is  at  two  miles'  distance  from  it  on  the  left;  in  the  valley  beneath  is  a  water- 
mill,  pleasantly  sheltered  by  trees.  The  ridge  of  mountains  to  the  north  is 
called  ToMARiTZA,  that  to  the  north-west  Olitza.  Following  the  valley,  we 
leave  on  our  right  the  naiTow  pass  of  Zagatoro,  where,  it  is  asserted  by  the 
peasantry,  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  citadel  on  the  north  side  of  the  defile. 
Similar  remains  are  said  to  exist  between  Mules  and  Kopani,  at  Therakes. 

The  present  route  offers  a  prospect  of  many  geographical  and  antiquarian 
discoveries  to  the  traveller;  and,  even  should  his  success  in  these  respects 
be  below  his  anticipations,  it  will  more  than  repay  him  for  his  labour  by  the 
singular  beauty  of  its  natural  scenery.  After  a  ride  of  twelve  hours  from 
Charadzo,  we  arrive  at  the  gates  of  Jannina. 

Of  Jannina  much  has  been  said  and  written.  Its  site  and  surrounding  objects 
are  as  familiar  to  all  as  descrij)tions  and  sketches  can  make  them.  Its  history, 
society,  and  government  have  all  received  due  notice ;  antiquities  it  has  none. 
The  city  certainly,  perhaps  even  its  lake,  is  but  a  few  centuries  old.  The  place 
now  possesses  less  interest  than  was  recently  the  case,  and  has  fallen  into  com- 
parative decay  with  the  fortunes  of  Ali  Pasha,  its  late  extraordinary  master. 

A  few  steps  lead  us  from  the  palace  of  Ali  to  his  grave.  It  is  a  simple 
tomb  of  white  stone,  shrouded  over  with  some  wild  plants  growing  above  it. 
It  affords  a  striking  evidence  of  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  all  the  eulogies 
which  have  been  lavished  upon  the  political  prudence  and  sagacity  of  tliis 
Napoleon  of  Greece.  They  would  indeed  have  been  worth  something,  could 
he,  while  domineering  far  and  wide  from  this  his  citadel,  have  foreseen  this 
one  event,  which  most  concerned  himself, — that  the  result  and  end  of  the 
system  he  w^as  then  pursuing  with  all  his  ingenuity  and  power  would  be,  that 
his  headless  body  would  in  a  few  years  lie  under  a  plain  plastered  slab,  in  his 
own  courtyard  ! 


Tliere  is  a  Mosque  near  the  tomb,  which  commnnds  a  fiiie  view  of  the  lake 
over  which  it  stiinds.  The  trnveiler  is  permitted  to  enter  it  vihen  he  has 
taken  ofl'  his  shoes.  It  is  a  plain  square  room,  daubed  over  with  paint. 
Sentences — from  the  Koran  we  suppose — are  inscribed  in  vermilion  upon  the 
walls.  A  narrow  pulpit  ia  attached  to  the  east  end.  Inserted  in  the  wall  near 
this  rostrum  is  what  may  be  called  the  cynosure  of  a  Turkish  mosque,  namely, 
the  Keblft,  or  window  through  which  the  eye  of  the  Faithful  is  directed  toward 
the  holy  city.  In  tlie  centre  of  the  interior  is  a  lustre  of  glass  lamps,  from  which 
some  ears  of  com  are  hanging.    Above  the  passage  at  the  entrance  is  a  gallery. 

Not  far  from  the  mosque  is  a  Tomb,  which  now  attracts  more  attention 
than  that  of  the  late  Pasha.  It  is  carefully  inclosed  with  palisades,  through 
which  the  bystanders  look,  some  in  attitudes  of  devotion.  It  contains  the 
body  of  a  Turkish  saint  of  high  rcpulation,  and  has  therefore  the  privilege  of 
being  painted  green,  which  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  sacred  colour  of  the 
Turks,  and  suggests  the  question  here,  whether  this  may  not  be  one  of  the 
many  indications  discoverable  in  that  religion,  that  Mahometanis^m  is  equally 
partial  in  its  origin  and  application;  that,  as  it  was  born  in,  so  it  was  adapted 
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liiirticularly  to,  n  parched,  snndy,  and  brown  countrj%  where  verdure  would  be 
must  refreshing  to  tlje  eye,  anil  a  gireen  surfiiee  would  be  looked  upon  nilh  n 
feeling  of  pleasure  approaching  to  devotion. 

From  Jannina  to  Tepelcni, — the  aneient  Antigoneia, — the  road  leads  through 
the  village  of  Zitzn  and  through  the  district  of  Argyro  Castro.  At  the  base  of 
the  lofty  mountains  Trebushin  and  Khormovn  the  river  Bandja  joins  the  Aous, 
forming  together  a  noble  river,  and  on  the  promontory  formed  by  their 
junction  stands  the  town  of  Tepeleni,  whose  ruined  palace  and  shattered  walls 
give  an  air  of  solitude  to  a  scene  one  of  tlie  grandest  in  Epinis.  From 
ttie  steep  sides  of  die  mountain  overlooking  the  Bandja,  the  town  with  its 
rocky  peninsula  seems  an  insignificant  spot  in  comparison  with  the  magnificent 
mountain  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 


To  the  northward  of  Tepeleni,  the  mad  follows  the  banks  of  the  river 
Aous,  now  a  formidable  strenm  rolling  along  its  white  rocky  bed.  The  cliffs 
rise  in  several  places,  almost  perpendicularly,  to  a  great  height  above  the 
stream,  and  in  some  places  the  path  presents  a  descent, — difficult  and  even 
dangerous, — through  gorges  so  dark  and  so  narrow,  as  to  seem  at  a  short 
distance  altogether  impassable.     Pursning  its  tumultuous  course,  the  Aous 
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nislies  through  its  many  clianaela,  and  disclinrges  its  waters  into  tlie  (liilf  of 
Avlona  to  tlie  northward  of  the  town  of  that  name.  At  the  bottom  of  ilie  gulf 
formed  by  this  promontory  are  the  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  Caiinia,  plnced  on  a 
projecting  rock,  and  also  the  small  port  of  Orieum.    Tiie  Cliimenote  mountains 


extend  in  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast  aa  far  as  Buthrinto  on  iIk;  isoutli ;  ilicy 
are  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  bills  of  Argyro  Castro,  and  terminate  in 
n  rocky  headland  which  sinks  into  the  sea  opposite  to  the  town  of  Avlona,  form- 
in?  the  Acrocerannian  promontory,  whose  lofty  crests,  riaing  to  a  great  htight 
above  the  aea,  were  objects  of  dread  to  the  ancient  mariner  in  those  seas. 
Horace  speaks  of  them  as  "  infames  scopulos  Acrocerauuia."  They  are  bare  and 
barren,  except  towards  the  base,  where  they  are  feathered  with  brushwood. 
An  English  traveller,  who  enconntered  a  dreadful  tempest  in  this  sea,  says, 
"  the  night  was  unusually  black,  but  at  inter\als  the  lightning  streamed  across 
the  firmament  and  set  it  in  a  blaze.  The  brightest  sunshine  could  not  have  cast 
a  more  vivid  glare  over  the  Acroceraunian  crags."  The  most  projecting  part  of 
the  Acroceraunian  rocks  is  a  tongue  of  land  called  from  its  form  Linguetta.    It 
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wns  on  this  diingerou»  sea  tlintCeesar,  di^^guised  as  aslave,  when  caiightin  a  etonD, 
in  an  open  boat  in  which  he  was  sailing  to  join  his  army  in  Italy,  re-animated 
the  courage  of  the  pilot — "  Fear  not,  tliou  hearest  the  fortunes  of  Ctesar," 


To  ascertain  the  site  of  Dodona  would  seem  now  to  require  a  response 
from  the  Oracle  itself.  The  former  dwelling  of  the  spirit,  which  once  guided 
half  the  world,  is  lost.  For  many  generations  kings,  generals,  and  states- 
men came  from  the  extreme  coasts  of  Greece,  from  all  the  countries  stretching 
^hetween  Amphifous  on  the  east,  and  Apollonia  on  the  west,  and  from  the 
shores  of  Asia  and  Italy,  to  consult  the  oracle ;  hut  now  none  can  point  to  its 
place.  Still  even  the  uncertainty  of  its  site  is  not  without  its  interest,  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  search  for  it  is  hopeless.  There  must  be  something 
peculiar  and  distinct  in  the  remains  of  so  remarkable  a  place.  The  ruins  of 
a  large  capital  are  easily  dislinguisbed  from  those  of  a  dependent  city ;  the 
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rnins  of  a  city  again  from  those  of  a  mere  fortress;  but  the  ruins  of  an 
oracular  city  will  have  Bometbing  very  different  from  both. 

What  has  perplexed  the  investigation  of  this  question  is,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  not  the  paucity  of  identifying  data,  but  their  multitude  and  variety.  There 
are  so  many  and  couflicting  conditions  to  be  satisfied,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  satisfy  them  all.  A  lake,  a  high  mountain,  a  hundred  springs,  a  miraculous 
fountain  which  extinguishes  lights  and  then  rekindles  them  ;  a  forest  of  oaks 
and  beeches,  a  wide  plain  of  excellent  pasturage :  these  characteristics  are  all 
put  together,  as  in  the  hue-and-cry  description  of  a  military  deserter;  these 
are  the  attributes  and  features  by  which  Dodona  is  first  to  be  recognized,  and 
then  brought  back  to  the  post  which  it  has  deserted  in  the  maps  of  Greece. 

But  has  not  this  varied  description  been  sketched  without  due  discrimi- 
natjou  ?  Regarding  Dodona  as  a  city  only,  and  not  as  a  country,  we  observe 
that  it  was  the  most  remarkable  in  this  district ;  indeed,  it  was  the  only  one 


of  any  consideration  within  a  circuit  of  many  miles.  Its  importance  also, 
from  its  sacred  character,  is  not  to  be  neglected.  Kow,  supposing  a  traveller 
in  this  part  of  Greece,  but  not  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  oracle 
itself,  to  have  met  with  a  phosphoric  fountain,  for  instance,  which  he  found 
to  extinguish  and  then  to  ignite  any  inflammable  substance,  if  he  were  asked, 
on  his  return  home,  where  this  spring  was  to  be  found,  what  answer  would  he 
have  made  but  this, — "  he  had  seen  it  near  Dodona !"  and  thus  a  cluster  of 
wonders  would  soon  group  themselves  about  that  place,  as  the  best  and  almost 
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tlie  only  point  for  tlieir  iidliesion  niid  sii|)|)oit;  and  so  tlicse  phenomena, 
tlioiigli  renlly  lieliifljetl,  but  tonuecled  witli  it  by  association,  would  soon  be 
iiMSuniL'd  to  be  tlie  fentiires  of  tlie  oracle  itself. 

But  Dodonn  wns  not  n  city  merely  ;  it  wqs,  we  believe,  a  country  also. 
Its  dimensions  may  be  presumed  to  bave  been  of  snfficient  extent  to  comprise 
within  their  general  range  all  tliose  clmracteristiu  features  which  are  now 
crowded  into  the  immediate  neigbbourhood,  and  almost  into  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  oracular  shrine. 

It  has  been  alleged  that,  because  some  authors  place  Dodona  in  Molossi.\ 
and  others  in  Tiiesi'Iiotia,  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  upon  llie  bordera  of 
lioth.  But  this  inference  must  be  received  with  certain  limitations.  In  eariier 
times  Dudona  was  in  Thes|irotia ;  in  later  af;es  it  was  in  Klolossia  ;  simply 
because  the  greater  part  of  Thesprotia  itself  became  Moh)ssifln  by  the  south- 
ward encroachments  of  the  latter  power,  which,  in  the  PetopoDiiesian  war, 
reached  nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  Ambracian  gulf  iHgain,  in  that  inaportant 
datum  for  detenninint;  the  position  of  Dodona,  namely,  its  distance  of  four  days' 


would  be  with,  and  the  former  against,  the  grain  of  the  hard  mounlain  ranges 
which  stretch  from  north  to  south,  between  the  Pindus  and  the  Ionian  sea. 
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These  considerations  are  suggested  by  the  sight  of  an  ancient  city,  whose 
ruins  have  deservedly  attracted  much  attention.  In  our  way  towards  them 
we  proceed  from  Jannina  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  in  an  hour's  time 
from  that  place  pass  by  the  village  of  Grapsista  on  our  left,  then  turn  to  the 
right  up  a  mountain  pass,  whence  we  descend,  having  a  church  called  Ecclesia 
BoDiSTA  on  the  left,  into  an  extensive  plain,  which  lies  below  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Mount  Olitza.  The  ruins,  which  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  this 
plain,  are  about  eleven  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Jannina.  They  are  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Kastro,  or  ancient  citadel,  of  Dramisus. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  spectator  in  looking  at  these  remains  is 
their  situation.  They  stand  in  a  plain.  The  selection  of  such  a  spot  shows  a 
remarkable  confidence  in  the  inherent  resources  of  the  city  ;  for  if  there  is  one 
particular  attribute  of  an  ordinary  Hellenic  town,  it  is  this — that  its  citadel  is 
placed  upon  a  hill,  A  Greek  city  was  always  full  of  suspicions  :  the  exception 
furnished  by  the  example  of  Nicopolis,  a  Roman  Greek  city,  which  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  is  an  exception  which  illustrates  the  rule.  These 
ruins,  which  we  are  now  viewing,  are  exclusively  Greek,  and  in  a  similar 
situation  ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  mountainous  districts 
of  Greece.  There  was  no  want  of  localities  admirably  suited  for  the  erection 
of  a  fortress  upon  them,  in  a  country  where  there  are  pointed  hills  shooting  up 
their  heads  on  every  side,  vying,  as  it  were,  with  one  another  to  be  encircled 
with  the  mural  crown  of  an  Hellenic  city.  The  choice,  therefore,  of  a  level 
site  in  such  a  region  as  this  was,  we  conceive,  made  deliberately,  and  for  some 
especial  reason. 

This  peculiarity  is  made  more  remarkable  by  the  smallness  of  the  city 
itself.  The  strength  of  its  population  could  never  have  compensated  for  the 
weakness  of  its  position.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  of  its  upper  and 
lower  divisions  does  not  amount  to  two  English  miles.  The  consideration  of 
these  two  facts,  the  lowness  of  the  situation,  and  the  small  extent  of  the  city, 
seem  conclusive  objections  against  the  opinion  which  has  ascribed  these  ruins 
to  Passaron,  the  metropolitan  seat  of  the  house  of  Pyrrhus. 

But,  though  the  place  which  we  are  now  viewing  could  have  possessed  no 
military  power,  still,  in  a  social  respect,  it  seems  to  have  been  of  considerable 
importance.  Attached  to  the  Acropolis,  on  the  south-east,  is  the  shell  of  a 
magnificent  Theatre,  one  of  the  largest  now  existing  in  Greece.  It  is  scooped 
in  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  with  a  southern  aspect.     Now,  the  existence  of  a 
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theatre  at  all,  especially  in  this  district,  is  a  very  singular  circumstance ;  but 
the  existence  of  so  grand  a  theatre,  in  so  insignificant  a  place,  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  whole  of  Greece. 

Proceeding  eastward  from  the  theatre,  we  observe  another  object,  very 
unusual  in  the  remains  of  Epirot  cities.  On  the  north  of  the  theatre,  between 
it  and  the  gate  of  the  lower  city,  are  vestiges  of  two  temples ;  of  the  most 
distant  of  the  two,  fourteen  columns,  or  at  least  the  fragments  of  them,  are 
still  standing.  There  are  not,  we  believe,  fourteen  other  columns  remaining 
together  in  the  whole  of  Epirus. 

Considering  these  circumstances,  and  the  inferences  to  be  deduced  from 
them,  we  feel  disposed  to  inquire  whether,  when  contemplating  these  ruins, 
we  are  not  treading  the  soil  once  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  Dodona  ?  Does 
not  this  supposition  explain  the  peculiarities  above  noticed  ?  The  oracular 
city  needed  no  extrinsic  defence  of  a  strong  natural  position  ;  it  was  protected 
by  its  own  sanctity.  Being  situated  in  a  plain,  it  was  easy  of  access  for  the 
inquirers  who  came  to  it  from  every  side.  Hence,  too,  we  may  account  for 
the  disproportion  between  the  city  and  the  buildings  with  which  it  was 
adorned.  The  theatre  was  not  designed  for  the  entertainment  of  citizens  only ; 
it  served  as  an  attraction  for  strangers,  and  provided  gratification  for  those 
who  were  brought  there  by  the  celebrity  of  the  oracle.  Whether  the  temples 
of  which  we  have  spoken  were  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Dodoncean 
Jupiter,  and  whether  they  were  contained  in  a  Temenos,  or  sacred  inclosure, 
in  which  the  theatre  probably  stood,  as  was  the  case  with  that  at  Epidaurus, 
will  be  better  determined  by  those  who  may  be  enabled  to  make  excavations 
among  their  ruins. 

For  the  reasons  adduced  above,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  we  do  not  discover 
here  all  the  natural  phenomena  usually  associated  with  Dodona.  In  order 
to  reconcile  the  modem  picture  with  the  ancient  original,  the  other  features 
of  Dodona  must  be  collected  by  the  topographer  from  various  places  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  the  limbs  of  his  son,  scattered  about  the  country,  were  by 
iEetes.  We  may  be  compelled  to  go  eight  miles  to  Jannina  for  the  Dodonsean 
lake ;  its  phosphoric  spring  may,  perhaps,  be  found  near  the  sulphuric  mines 
worked  by  Ali  Pasha,  near  Djerovini :  the  mountain  of  Tomarus  will  be  repre- 
sented by  Olitzka,  with  its  hundred  sources  in  its  glens,  and  tliis  fertile  plain 
at  its  roots. 

Another  vestige  of  the  oracle  deserves  notice.     There  are  records  of  a 
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Bishop  of  Dodona  existiug  in  the  fifth  century,  and  the  name  which  the  place 
bears  in  the  imperial  documents  of  that  period,  is  Bonditza.  This  appellation 
is  perhaps  to  be  recognized  in  that  of  the  email  church  of  Bodista,  which  we 
passed,  as  ahove  noticed,  at  &  short  distance  from  this  spot.  It  seems  worth 
an  inquiry,  whether  the  same  name,  in  an  abhrcTiated  form,  is  not  preserved  in 
the  compound  Xero  Boutza,  a  village  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  these  ruins. 
We  leave  the  remains  of  DramisuB,  and  take  the  road  towards  SCLi.  In 
about  two  hours'  time  we  arrive  at  a  spring,  and  a  little  further,  on  an 
eminence,  there  is  a  noble  view  of  the  valley  which  lies  between  the 
Suliot  mountains  on  the  west,  and  those  of  Olitzka  on  the  east.  At  twelve 
miles  to  the  eouth-west  of  Dramisus,  we  enter  the  solitary  bamlet  of  Bour- 
rellesha,  consisting  of  ten  cottages  and  a  church.     We  now  follow  the  course 
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from  Jnnnina,  makes  a  sudden  nod  remnikable  bend  towards  tlie  norlli,  Rnd 
enters  this  wild  and  mngnificent  region  by  a  narrow  cliasm  or  pass.  Tlie 
sudden  change  in   the  character  of  tbe  scenery  is  very  extraordinary;   the 
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waters  rise  from  several  sources  and  pass  through  a  valley  eight  or  leii  miles 
in  breadth,  meeting  iu  one  channel  shortly  before  it  turns  off  to  the  north. 
The  chasm  into  which  it  now  enters  rises  precipitously  from  its  bank  to  the 
height  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  stream.  The  only  path,  by  which  an 
entrance  can  be  gained,  lies  along  the  higher  ledges  of  the  mountiiins,  and  the 
access  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  ascent  attained,  however,  the 
chasm  is  suddenly  exposed  to  view.  Vast  and  almost  perpendicular  precipices 
conduct  the  eye  downwards  to  the  dark  line  where  the  river  foams  beneath  in 
unsurpassed  grandeur.  At  one  point,  the  course  of  the  river  may  be  traced  for 
six  or  seven  miles  flowing  between  these  mountains,  some  of  which  rise  upwards 
of  tliree  thousand  feet, — their  precipitous  ledges  beginning  to  rise  even  from 
the  water's  edge,  the  projecting  cliffs  covered  with  small  oaks  and  bnishwuod. 
Higher  up,  where  they  recede  further  from  the  perpendicular  line,  they  receive 
the  same  sombre  character  from  the  dark  thickets  of  pines  which  occur  at 
intervals  among  the  rocks. 

Following  this  rugged  path,  which  winds  among  the  rocks  for  about  four 
miles  within  the  pass,  the  traveller  reaches  a  spot  where  further  progress 
seems  to  stop.  The  path  turns  suddenly  off  to  the  right,  ar.d  nothing  but 
pine-covered  precipices  meet  his  eye  on  every  side.     A  second  turn  to  the  riglit 
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presents  hu  nscemling  zig-zag  path,  sleep,  rugged,  and  nearly  inai^cessible. 
From  the  lofty  point  now  attained  the  scenerj'  opens  out  in  a  most  muni- 
ficent manner.  Tlie  insnlnted  mountain  on  which  the  fortress  of  Suli  stands, 
hitherto  only  visible  at  intervals  through  the  deep  pass,  is  now  directly  in 
front  of  the  landscape.  The  river,  flowing  iu  its  profound  channel  underneath, 
is  here  entirely  concealed  from  view. 


We  pasa  onward  along  the  plain  to  the  south,  and  mount  one  of  the  summits 
of  its  eastern  barrier  of  mountains.  This  eminence  is  called  Kasiro  Logeious, 
from  the  fortress  upon  it.  The  view  here  is  very  extensive:  the  island  of 
Santa  Maura, — the  ancient  Leucas, — and  the  grand  outline  of  the  Acama 
niaii  hills,  form  the  southern  horizon.  At  our  feet  lies  the  whole  plain 
of  Faramythia:  rising  from  its  western  edge,  the  range  of  the  mountains  of 
Faroa,  scattered  over  with  white  villages,  are  seen  standing  in  array  against 
those  of  Suli,  on  one  of  which  we  are.  A  river,  the  ancient  Cocytus,  flows 
from  Faramythia  along  the  plain  into  the  Ach£Run. 
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HOMERIC  INFEBNO. 


Paiisaiiins  expresses  his  belief  ihal  Homer  drew  his  description  of  llie 
Lower  World  from  this  part  of  Thesprotia.  The  chnracler  of  the  Homeric 
luferno  is  very  simple.  Two  rivers,  a  rock,  gome  tall  poplars  and  barren 
willows,  are  all  its  scenery.  Very  different  indeed  from  subsequent  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  regions.  This  rocky  glen,  through  which  the  Acheron 
tumbles,  over  steep  and  dark  cliffs,  into  the  Paramythian  plain,  what  a  contrast 
does  it  present  to  those  later,  and  especially  Roman,  representations  of  the 
subterranean  world,  in  which  a  splendid  vestibule  leads  through  massive  walls 
and  a  peristyle  of  adamant  into  lengthening  corridors,  and  thence  into  groves 
of  myrtle  and  fragrant  laurels, — into  the  Inferno,  in  short,  of  an  age  and 
nation  which  introduced  a  Baian  luxury  even  into  its  dreariest  abodes,  and 
dressed  up  the  gloomy  mansion  of  Pluto  with  pomp  suited  to  a  palace  of  the 
Otesars.  Very  different,  loo,  the  principles  which  suggested  these  later  descrip- 
tions, from  the  melancholy  language  in  which  the  Achilles  of  Homer  declares 
upon  this  spot  that  he  had  rather  cultivate  these  swampy  fields  as  a  day- 
labourer  than  enjoy  the  honours  of  the  royal  state  among  the  dead  :  and  very 
different  the  influence  of  this  diversity  of  belief  on  the  character  of  the 
nations  by  which  it  was  entertained. 


3:h  dkfile  of  the  ACIIEEOS. 

Tlirco  or  four  cotrnfjcH,  a  riiirii-d  eliiinh,  and  a  ruinous  fortress,  are  all  the 
nrtitidHl  mljuncts  of  tliis  Hjiot.  Tliey  stnuJ  on  tlie  verge  of  the  plain,  on  the 
rif,'lit  bank  of  the  Acheron,  The  plaoe  is  called  Aia  (ii-VKY.  Above  them,  to 
the  north-east,  rise  the  lofty  mountains  of  Siili,  one  crowning  the  other,  and 
Home  beuriug  on  their  summits  those  (iroiid  castles  which  nothing  but  famine 
and  avarice  could  storm.  The  Aciii'i-on  falls  from  these  hills  through  n  deep 
and  rocky  gorge  :  leaving  these  eottnges  to  the  right,  it  expands  into  a  turbid 
and  eddying  stream,  and  then  winds  (juietly  through  a  flat,  marshy  country, 
in  which  it  forms  the  Acheruaian  Lake,  and,  uniting  itself  with  the  Cocytns, 
falls  into  the  Ionian  Sea. 

The  port  of  Gi.VKV,  into  which  the  Aelieron  discharges  itself,  seems  to 
have  communicated  its  name  to  the  place  where  we  now  are.  Its  adoption 
may  also  have  been  suggested  by  a  desire  to  merge  all  the  foi'mer  sadness  of 


the  spot  in  such  an  agreeable  euphemism.     The  feehng  which  in  otlier  cases 
appeased  the  most  awful  Deities,  and  beguiled  the  most  painful  diseases,  by 


SCENERY  OF  THE  ACHERON. 
the  charm  of  a  Name,  might  also  hope  to  sweeten  the  river  of  woe  :  the  name, 
too,  it  is  evident,  was  conferred  at  a  time  when  Christianity  gave  an  additional 
reason  for  the  choice,  as  welt  as  another  meaning  to  it  wlien  made. 

The  ruined  churcli  at  Aia  Glyky  atauds  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple. 
The  fragments  of  eiglit  or  nine  granite  columns  of  the  former  structure  siill 
remain.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  was  llie  oracular  shrine  where 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  were  consulted.  It  was  natural  to  inquire  of  the 
departed  in  the  place  where  they  were  supposed  to  have  passed  into  another 
state  of  being.  The  banks  of  the  Acheron,  therefore,  were  the  favourite  resort 
of  Necromancy.     There  wns  also  high  authority  for  this  praciice  :     Homer  no 
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sooner  places  here  the  souls  of  his  Seers  and  Heroes,  than  lie  begins  to  consnit 
them  on  the  spot.  We  see  no  willows  at  present,  such  as  are  placed  bv  him 
on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron.     There  are,  indeed,  few  trees  of  anv  kind  in 
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the  plntn,  and  nune  of  any  size :  a  few  Oriental  plane-trees,  tmd  some  low 
taniHrisks  skirt  the  water's  edge,  two  or  three  wild  fig-treea,  and  some  bright- 
leaved  pomegranates ;  a  somewhat  melancholy  group,  hut  not  inappropriate. 
A  plucked  fruit  of  the  latter  tree,  hurxling  with  the  crimson  grains  which  give 
it  it»  name,  and  placed,  ns  it  was  in  ancient  times,  in  the  hands  of  a  eculptured 
figure  uf  a  dccenstd  person  reclining  on  a  surcophagvis  containing  his  ashes, 
ser\'ed  as  a  pleasing  s\inbol  to  express  the  assurance  that,  though  his  life 
was  now  plucked  from  its  stem,  yet  that  it  was  not  gathered  too  early,  but 
ripely  teeming  with  many  seeds  of  rich  fruit.  The  price  of  a  few  grains  of 
the  same  tree  gained  also  a  Queen  for  the  nether  world. 

In  our  way  up  the  dark  chasm  of  the  Acheron,  the  River  is  on  our  right. 
We  mouut  the  hill  of  Zarri'cho,  whence  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  three 
fortresses  crowning  the  crests  of  three  lofty  rocks,  the  citadels  of  Suli ;  that 
on  our  left  is  Kunghi,  in  front  is  Kiaffa,  to  the  right  is  Agariko.  Descend- 
ing eastward  from  Uiis  hill,  we  arrive  at  the  junction  of  the  Acheron  and  a 
river  falling  from  the  left,  which  we  cross  by  a  bridge  at  a  ruined  mill.  The 
valley  is  clothed  with  a  luxuriant  profusion  of  shrubs,  among  which  we  observe 
the  myrtle,  the  lentisk,  the  prinari,  the  arbutus,  and  the  broom.  How  little 
have  the  appellations  of  the  most  lowly  natural  objects  been  changed  in 
Greece  !  These  humble  plants  are  known  by  the  same  words  which  they  bore 
of  old,  whilst  the  ancient  titles  of  her  Cities  and  Nations  are  heard  no  more. 
The  name  of  Epinis  has  vanished,  while  the  names  of  its  shrubs  and  herbs  are 
in  the  mouth  of  every  shepherd. 

Mounting  along  tliis  woody  glen,  we  pass  between  the  Suliot  castles  of 
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Kunghi  and  Kiaffa,  seated,  as  it  were,  ou  their  rocky  thrones,  from  which 
they  once  domineered  over  the  plain  below.  At  Sauoniba,  in  the  intermediate 
valley,  are  some  ragged  uDinhahited  huts,  shaded  by  wild  fig-trees;  but  the 
most  desolate  object  is  the  village  of  Kako-Suli,  lying  a  little  beyond,  once 
the  capital  of  the  mountain  Republic.  The  skeletons  of  the  houses  are  still 
standing ;  the  hearths  are  yet  black  with  their  former  fires  ;  the  staircases  still 
lead  to  the  upper  chambers  ;  but  no  one  now  dwells  in  the  house,  or  sits  by 
the  hearth,  or  mounts  the  staircase.  Over  the  doors  hang  the  boughs  of  tigs 
and  pear-trees,  which  seem  to  have  grown  wild.  Once,  it  is  said,  there  were 
three  hundred  houses  in  this  village  \  and  there  are  still  more  than  a  hundred 
cisterns  lying  close  together  in  the  rocky  soil.  One  hut  upou  the  spot  still 
lodges  a  few  goatherds.  The  former  inhabitants  of  Suli  have  in  their  misfor- 
tunes one  consolation;  their  courage  and  their  fate  have  raised  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  from  bandits  into  heroes,  and  given  to  their  country  an 
interest  and  a  name  equal  to  that  of  an  ancient  republic  of  Greece. 


Let  us  retrace  our  steps  from  Suli  in  a  southerly  direction :  the  ancient 
geography  of  the  interior  of  jEtolia  now  requires  our  attention.  For  the 
elucidation  of  this  subject  we  possess  but  very  limited  materials.  A  passage 
of  Polybius  is  here  our  only  guide,  and  we  confess  that,  after  an  examination 
of  it,  and  a  comparison  of  its  details  with  the  features  of  the  country  itself, 
we  have  been  led  to  no  satisfoctory  result. 

Let  us  follow  tlie  march  of  Philip  in  our  modem  maps  of  Acamania  and 
£tolia.     We  pursue  his  course  from  Cephallonia  to  Santa  Maura,  thence,  by 
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tJie  sites  of  Actiiim  and  Anactokh'M,  we  arrive  ut  Limiiiea,  near  Ahgus  Amphi- 
LocHK  TM,  at  tlie  south-east  angle  of  the  gulf;  we  accompany  him  through  the 
Agicean  territory  till  we  reach  the  hanks  of  the  Aspropotamo, — the  ancient 
Achelot;s, — which  we  cross  at  the  ford  of  Lepenl',  near  the  luins  of  Stkatis, 
the  ancient  Acarnanian  capital.  Here  we  enter  the  district  now  called  Bloko, 
the  northern  division  of  ^i^tolia,  which  consists  of  a  wide  and  fruitful  lowland 
called  the  **  Great  i5^]tolian  plain"  hy  early  geographers.  On  the  south  of  this 
plain  are  two  lakes  separated  from  each  other  hy  a  narrow  causeway :  one  of 
them,  perhaps  hoth, — for  their  waters  are  frequently  united, — was  formerly 
called  the  Trichonian.  Philip,  we  are  told  hy  Polyhius,  had  this  lake  upon 
his  left  during  three  miles  of  his  march  towards  Therraus,  to  which  he  was 
advancing  in  a  direct  line  from  the  point  where  he  had  passed  the  Achelous, 
and  at  full  speed.  We  know  not,  therefore,  how  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  capital  of  ^tolia  stood  on  one  of  the  nortkcrn  crests  of  Aracynthus,  the 
modem  Zygo,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  to  the  south  of  tlie  lakes  above 
mentioned. 

The  ancient  road-book  of  central  -Stolia  is  reduced  to  a  single  passage  of 
one  historian,  aiid  our  geographical  conclusions  with  respect  to  that  province 
must  stand  or  fall  with  the  position  which  we  assign  to  Thennus. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  pronounce  with  any 
degree  of  confidence,  on  a  point  concerning  which  the  evidence  is  so  scanty 
and  inconclusive,  especially  as  an  error,  committed  in  this  particular,  would 
affect  the  whole  of  the  topographical  results  in  this  district.  We  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  commending  the  subject  to  the  investigation  of  future 
geographers,  in  the  belief  that  a  spot  of  so  much  interest  and  importance  as 
Thermus  cannot  but  preserve  some  still-surving  vestiges  of  that  splendour  by 
which  it  was  formerly  distinguished,  and  that  it  will  thus  furnish  encourage- 
ment to  their  researches  before  they  are  commenced,  and  incontrovertible 
evidence  of  their  success  when  those  researches  are  completed. 

The  other  two  cities  in  ^^tolia  of  the  greatest  celebrity  in  ancieut  times 
were  Pi.eiron  and  Calydon.  The  older  town  of  Pleuron  stood  at  the  south- 
east foot  of  the  Aracynthus,  on  a  site  now  called  Gyphto  Kastro :  the  newer 
was  on  a  hill  faither  to  the  west,  on  a  summit  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Kastro  of  Iren^,  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  the  modem  town  of 
Missolonghi.  The  remtiius  here  are  considerable;  they  consist  of  walls,  gates, 
and  an  ancient  theatre. 
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Calydon,  the  city  of  Melcager,  and  distinguislit^d  by  the  descriptiou  of  its 
siege  by  tlte  Curetes,  given  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  stood  on  n  gentle  declivity 
sloping  down  to  tbe  banks  of  the  river  Eveniis,  which  flows  by  its  foot  into 
the  sea.  Some  of  the  walls  contemporary  with  the  great  Epic  Poet  still 
lemain.  In  the  plain  below  them  were  the  vineyards  and  cornfields  which  the 
i^tolian  inhabitants  of  Calydon  offered  to  MelcBger  as  an  inducement  for  him 
to  join  them  in  repelling  their  assailants.  The  spot  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Kurt  Aga.  A  little  above  it  to  the  north  is  the  point  iu  the  river 
Evenus  at  which  the  Centaur  Nessus  bore  Deianira  from  tJie  western  to  the 
eastern  shore,  when  she  was  accompanying  her  husband,  Hercules,  for  the  first 
time  on  his  expedition  from  j^tolia.  The  stream  is  now  called  Fidoro,  pro- 
bably from  its  winding  course:  the  word  seems  to  be  formed  from  tbe 
modem  Greek  terms  Eidi  and  Fidori,  a  snake,  and  may  properly  be  rendered 
Serpentine. 


The  name  of  Missolonghi,  a  small  Greek  town  opposite  to  Patros,  belongs 
to  modern  History ;  the  heroic  resistance  of  its  garrison  in  the  war  of  Greek 
independence  made  the  name  famous  throughout  Europe.  For  ten  months, 
with  feeble  and  insignificant  ramparts,  its  small  garrison  defied  the  efforts  of 
the  whole  Turkish  army  under  one  of  its  greatest  leaders,  ticeing  all  their 
hopes  destroyed  they  determined  to  cut  their  way  through  the  besieging  army. 
Two  divisions  succeeded  in  the  attempt ;  the  third,  encumbered  by  the  women 
and  children,  was  driven  back  into  the  town  and  cut  to  pieces. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  seventh  of  October,  a.d,  1571,  the  Armadas 
of  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople,  and  of  the  Christian  Slates  of  Europe  which 
were  opposed  to  him,  found  themselves  in  sight  of  each  other  on  the  waters  at 
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tlic  eiitrnn.c  <.f  iljc  Gulf  of  Cormili,  lo  tlie  west  of  the  town  of  Naupaclus. 
The  King  of  Spain,  TJiilip  the  Second,  hnd  dispntched  thillier  his  fleet,  of 
more  tlmii  >t  liniidied  sail,  iiiidt-r  the  coinmftiid  of  his  hrother  John  of  Austria. 
John  Andrew  Uoria,  tlie  dcscendiiiit  of  llie  great  admiral  of  that  name,  led  on 
the  galleys  of  Genoa  to  the  battle  ;  they  were  joined  by  twelve  vessels  of  the 
Pope,  J'ius  the  Fifth,  and  more  than  a  hundred  from  Venice.  The  Princes  of 
Parma  and  Urbino   were  present.     Twelve  thousand  Iialians,  five  ihousand 


Spiiniiirdis,  and  more  than  six  thousand  of  other  nations,  took  part  iu  the 
engagement.  The  Turkish  fleet,  whiuh  was  much  superior  in  number  lo  that 
of  the  Christians,  hud  set  sail  from  Naupactuw,  where  it  had  been  stationed, 
and  came  in  front  of  the  enemy  at  the  small  islands — now  before  us  as  we  sail 
from  .*:toIia — of  Kurzoi.ahi,  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Achelous.  Each  of  the  armaments  formed  itself  on  the  spot  into  three  ranks, 
drawn  up  in  the  foim  of  a  crescent.     It  is  said  that  John  of  Austria,  the 
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admiral  of  the  allied  forces,  embarked  in  his  frigate  and  weut  iilong  the  lines 
exhorting  each  individual  to  combat  boldly  for  the  defence  and  honour  of  tlie 
Christian  Faith,  assuring  them  all  of  the  protection  of  God,  in  whose  cause 
they  were  about  to  fight.  It  is  added,  that  the  soldiers  were  so  much  affected 
by  his  words  that  they  shed  tears  of  joy,  and  replied  only  with  loud  acclama- 
tions of  Victory  I  Victory  !  In  the  meantime,  as  they  well  knew  would  be  the 
case,  aU  Christian  nations,  both  far  and  near,  were  oJferiiig  up  prayers  with  ' 
one  heart  for  the  success  of  the  arms  which  they  were  wielding.  The  conflict 
lasted  four  hours  without  producing  any  decisive  result;  but  when  the  wind 
veered  to  the  southward,  the  attack  of  the  Christians  became  more  impetuous, 
and  their  foes,  who  were  not  able  to  resist  the  force  of  the  wind  and  sea, 
began  to  give  way:  the  death  of  their  admiral  added  to  their  consternation  ; 
their  rout  soon  became  general.  Upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  Turks  fell  in 
the  battle.  More  than  twelve  thousand  Christian  slaves,  who  were  found  in 
the  Turkish  vessels,  were  set  at  liberty.  Sixty-two  Ottoman  ships  were  sunk, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  were  taken.  So  ended  the  battle  of 
Naupactus,   or  Lepanto.       The  arrival   of  the  news  of  rhis   great  victory  at 
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PASSAGE  FROM  MTOLIA.  TO  ACHAIA. 
Uouic  revived  the  Diemory  of  her  ftiioient  IriuDiphs.    The  General  of  the  Fnpal 
arms  wns  rtifived  wiih  the  utmost  Bplendonr  by  the  Senate  and  Magistrates, 
and  esoiirted  to  tlie  Ciipilol  and  into  tlie  presence  of  the  Pope  at  the  church 
which  Btamis  on  the  lofty  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

We  pass  over  the  waters  on  nliich  this  engngenient  took  place,  and  crosa 
the  narrow  sirait  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corintliian  Gulf.  The  passage  is  a 
lilLle  more  than  a  mile  hrnnd,  and  Hes  between  two  promontories,  that  to  the 
Boutii  bcins  the  llhium,  and  the  northern  the  Aniirrhiiini,  of  ancient  geography. 
On  each  of  these  capes  stands  a  castle,  where  formerly  was  a  Temple  of  Nep- 
tune.    The  depth  of  tlie  water  between  them  ie  about  thirty  fathoms. 


~"'=^  We  commence  with  tlie  principni  and  most  northern  of  ill  em, 

that  of  KoRFoi",  the  ancient  Corcyra. 

The  modern  town  of  Korfou,  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  island,  is,  in  its  appearance,  neither  Greek  nor  Italian,  but  partakes  of 
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boili  clinrncti;rs.  On  eiueriiiy  its  low  gnteway,  from  tlie  inierior  of  tlie  islnnd, 
we  ore  reminded  n  little  of  the  ancient  dwellings  of  Pompeii  by  tlie  uniform 
emalluc!>s  of  ilie  hoiiws,  nnd  the  nurrowness  and  regularity  of  the  streets.  It 
may  be  called  a  geographical  moBoic,  to  which  many  countries  of  Europe  have 
coutributed  a  stone  and  a  colour.  Thus  the  streets  are  Itahau,  at  least  in  their 
style  and  names:  the  arcades  by  which  they  are  flanked,  might  have  come 


from  Padua,  or  Bologna ;  tlie  winged  liou  of  St.  Mark  is  seen  marching,  io 
stone,  along  the  Venetian  walls  of  its  fortress  ;  beneath  tbem  you  find  rusty 
pieces  of  cannon  stamped  with  the  words  Liberie  and  Egalit^,  wliich  carry  you 
back  to  the  time  when  the  island  was  held  under  French  rule  ;  and  if  you  walk 
to  the  other  end  of  the  Strnda  Reale,  you  will  there  hear,  in  the  market,  more 
than  one  Ionian  vendo  debating  with  an  Irish  or  English  soldier,  how  much 
he  is  to  receive  for  his  wares  in  certain  Greek  oboli,  which  bear  the  Venetian 
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Uou  on  one  side,  and  a  Britannia  with  her  j^gia  on  the  other,  and  which  are 
no  Itad  epitome  of  the  modem  history  of  the  island,  making,  as  they  do,  a 
curioua  addition  to  the  series  of  hrass  and  silver  records  of  the  same  kind  which 
tell  what  Korfou  wna  in  former  ages.  A  Triton  striking  with  his  trident ;  a 
prow  of  a  ship,  a  galley  in  full  sail,  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  and  a  Bacchus 
crowned  with  ivy ;  these  are  some  of  the  monetary  memorials  of  t)ie  former 
power,  commerce,  and  productions  of  Coreyrn. 

On  the  east  of  the  same  street  is  the  Spianata,  or  esplanade,  one  aide  of 
which  is  bounded  by  the  palace  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  a  handsome 
building  of  Maltese  stone ;  on  the  east  is  tlie  citadel  and  the  two  cojiical 
crests, — the  "  aerial  Phmacian  summits'  of  Virgil, — from  whiuh  the  Island  is 
said  to  derive  its  name;  though  the  word  Gurfo,  by  which  it  is  designated  in 
Boccaccio,  as  well  as  the  modem  Greek  term  Korfo,  would  lead  us  to  seek  its 
origin  in  a  Romaic  corruption  of  the  ancient  word  for  Kolpo,  Gulf,  or  Bay, 
which  might  be  well  applied 
to  the  harbour  beneath  the 
summits  above-mentioned. 

The  esplanade  is  enli- 
vened by  reviews  of  three 
or  four  thousand  English 
ti-oops,  and,  toward  even- 
ing, is  the  resort  of  the 
Greek  Priests  of  the  neigh- 
bouring university.  There 
is  something  verv  pictur- 
esque in  Uie  appearance 
of  these  persons,  with  their 
black  caps,  resembling  the 
modius  seen  on  the  heads  of  the  ancient  statues  of  Berapis  and  Osiris,  their 
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long  beards  and  pale  complexioDSj  and  their  black  flowing  cloak — a  relic, 
no  doubt,  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  garment  of  which  Tertullian  wrote — as 
they  sit  upon  the  benches,  or  pace  beneath  the  acacias  and  lime-trees  of  the 
place. 

There  is  a  work  on  Korfou,  written  by  one  of  its  patricians,  which  gives 
some  interesting  details  with  respect  to  the  island  and  its  inhabitants :  the 
author  asserts  that,  among  other  superstitions,  the  common  people  have  a 
strong  objection  to  go  on  the  left  side  of  a  mill-stream,  or  near  the  house  of 
a  dead  miser,  to  be  married  on  a  Wednesday,  or  in  the  month  of  February. 
Some  of  these  antipathies  are,  probably,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Hesiod,  who 
prescribes  certain  days  for  marriage  and  other  ceremonies.  The  wind  which 
sighs  through  the  leaves  of  a  forest  in  a  dark  winter's  night,  is  said  by  them 
to  be  made  up  of  the  souls  of  bad  men.  At  Leucimna,  the  modem  Capo 
Bianco,  where  the  Corcyrceans  erected  a  trophy  after  their  naval  struggle 
with  the  Corinthians,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  is  an  eminence 
which  is  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Nereids,  who  are  supposed  to  have  great 
influence  over  the  health  and  fortunes  of  their  neighbours,  and  which  is  called 
from  them  Nereido  Kastro. 

It  is  worth  while  to  obsene  how  these  mythological  playthings  are 
thrown  away  on  more  trying  and  solemn  occasions.  At  the  deathbed, 
when  the  nearest  relative  has  closed  the  eves  of  the  deceased,  and  when 
the  windows  of  his  chamber  have  been  thrown  open  to  give  his  soul 
a  free  passage  to  heaven ;  when  the  Moerologists,  or  professional  mourners, 
have  ceased  their  doleful  exclamations,  the  simple  words  are  uttered  by 
those  present,  "He  is  now  before  his  Maker,  who  judges, — and  may  He 
pardon  him !"  The  corpse  is  then  washed,  dressed  in  its  best  attire, 
wrapped  in  the  winding-sheet,  and  laid  out  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  last 
embrace  is  concluded  with  a  chant  of  the  solemn  and  melodious  hymn 
attributed  to  Damascene : — "  Seeing  me  speechless  and  breathless,  oh  !  weep 
over  me,  all  my  brothers,  friends,  kindred,  and  acquaintance ;  for  yesterday  I 
was  talking  to  you.  Give  me  the  last  embrace,  for  I  shall  not  walk  or  speak 
with  you  again.  I  go  away  to  the  Judge,  with  whom  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons ;  I  go  where  servants  and  masters  stand  together ;  kings  and  soldiers, 
rich  and  poor,  in  equal  dignity,  for  every  one  will  be  either  glorified  or 
condemned  according  to  his  own  works." 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  map  of  the  Homeric  Pheeftcia  which  shall  coincide 
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in  its  details  with  the  localities  of  Korfou.  Nor  will  the  topographer  find  it 
an  easy  task  to  discover  the  natural  oLjects  connected  in  the  Odyssey  with  the 
city  of  Alcinous.  Where  are  the  two  fountains  which  flowed  near  it  ? — where 
is  the  Btreom  of  the  Eiver  God  whom  Ulysses  invokes  in  his  prayers?  Is  it 
to  be  found  at  the  beautiful  village  of  Poiamo,  or  not  far  from  Cape  Sideri,  to 
suit  the  hypothesis, — the  most  prevalent  one  among  the  FhteHcian  antiquaries 
of  the  present  day, — which  lands  Ulysses  in  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
island,  because  he  is  brought  to  it  by  a  northerly  wind,  and  which  places  the 
city  of  Alcinous  at  Aphiona  in  that  district  ? 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  proofs  are  wanting  to  show  the  identity  of  the 
Phffiacian  town  with  that  of  the  Liburnians  who  were  dispossessed  by  the 
Corinthian    colony,  which    settled    in    the    island ;     for    we    have    conclusive 


evidence  in  the  name  of  Falsopolis,  in  its  existing  remains,  and  in  the 
general  correspondence  of  its  features  with  the  descriptions  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  Corcyra,  that  the  hill  to  the  south  of  the  modern  town  is  the  site  of 
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CUUCVKA  OF  TUL'CYDIDES. 
ilic  L'i)luiii/ed  city.      Wlieruver  tlte  PijU'acian  town  of  Homer  may  have  been, 
tliere  cnii  be  no  ddtibt  tliiit  tbis  was  tlie  CorL-yrn  of  Tlmeydides. 

On  visitiiifj;  l'hiiifi)|)olis  we  feci  some  compensation  in  reflecting,  ibat 
altliougb  we  may  ii[>i  be  [lurmitted  confidenily  to  indulge  tbe  belief  that  the 
JiLMo  of  [ihHcft  run  ami  wrestled  with  tbe  flower  of  the  Fhoeacian  youth  beneath 
tbia  woody  liill,  yet  that  we  are  beholding  a  scene  invested  with  a  painful 
interest  by  the  nieinoruble  contests  of  Corcyra  witli  Corinth,  her  mother 
country.  Thiw  hill  whs  tbe  t'orcyriean  Acropolis;  but  which  of  the  two 
liarbniics  ibal   lie,  one  on   tbe  north,   the  other  on   tbe  sonth  of  it,  was  tbe 

HvLLAic?  That,  as  well 
as  the  Acropolis,  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  popular 
party,  wbile  their  antago- 
nists were  in  possession  of 
the  Agora,  and  of  the  har- 
bour near  it.  We  find  in 
tbe  narrative  of  Tlmey- 
dides that  the  nobles  set 
fire  to  tile  Agora  in  self- 
defence,  and  that  tbe  whole 
town  would  have  been  con- 
sumed had  not  tbe  wind 
been  contrary.  Which  way 
i.«i..iT,u,  u. .  a....  «„  .,  nu.  y^^  '■''^  wind?   This  ques- 

tion is  answered  by  the 
arrival,  tbe  next  morning,  of  the  Athenian  fleet  from  a  point  to  the  south 
as  far  distant  as  Naupactus.  Tlience  Ve  may  infer  that  tbe  Hyllaic  harbour 
was  to  the  south  of  the  site  of  tbe  Acropolis,  and  that  it  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  lagune  of  CALUHiororui,  and  that  the  Agora  and  its  adjacent  har- 
bour lie  to  the  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Pal«opolis,  and  toward  tbe  modem 
Kasthadks.  It  also  follows,  that  the  temple  of  Juno  to  which  tbe  nobles 
fled,  stood  near  the  place  now  occupied  by  an  English  cannon, — tbence  called 
the  One-gun  Bittlery;  that  they  were  carried  to  the  rocky  islet  opposite  tbe 
temple,  ni)W  called  I'f.rama,  or  the  Ferry  of  the  Hyllaic  harbour;  and  these 
olive-trees  remind  us  of  the  voluntary  death  by  which,  on  being  brought  back 
to  the  temple,  they  rescued  themselves  from  the  hands  of  their  fellow  citizens. 


TEMri,E  OF  NEPTUXE. 


Thev  arn  preilily  silunted  nmoiig  trees  on  the  iiigl»  cliffs  upon  the  coast  at  tlie 
nortli-east  side  of  the  Acropolis.  From  its  uciglibourliood  to  llie  sea,  anJ 
from  the  circumstance  of  tlie  small  fljapel  wliioli  once  stood  upon  its  ruins 
having  been  dedicated  to  Saint  Nicohis, — the  sailor  saint  of  the  Greek  Ciiurdi, 
— we  might  conjecture  that  these  remains  belonged  to  some  modern  form  of  tlie 
temple  of  Neptune,  the  "  heautiful  Posiukum"  of  Nnusican. 

Of  Nausicaa  herself  we  should  be  very  glad  to  lind  here  some  trace  or 
remiuiscence.  There  is  no  diameter  in  the  whole  history  of  tliis  island  of  so 
much  interest  as  hers.  We  turn  away  with  pleasure  from  the  savage  scenes  of 
the  Pelopounesian  war,  when  this  land  was  the  victim  of  civil  feuds,  to  the 
peaceful  occupations  of  the  Homeric  time,  and  among  all  the  objects  which 
the  contemplation  of  that  period  brings  before  us  in  this  place,  none  is  so 
attractive  as  the  daughter  of  Alcinous  ;  we  feel  emotions  of  affectionate  respect 
towards  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  for  having  conceived  and  delineated  u 
character  like  hers.  That  age  could  not  be  barbarous  when  the  descriptions 
of  such  delicate  refinement,  gentleness,  and  kindness  as  are  there  pourtrayed 
could  be  acceptable  to  the  audience  of  the  poet. 

In  the  absence  of  any  special  objects  with  which  her  raemor\-  may  be 
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cunnected,  we  luck  at  the  nntnral  features  of  tlie  island  as  the  remaining 
witnesses  of  the  age  and  Ktate  of  society  in  which  she  passed  her  days.  These 
are  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  In  every  part  of  Korfou  we  have  glimpses 
of  tlie  sea,  which  is  so  interlaced  with  the  land  as  to  give  it  the  appearance 
of  a  group  of  islands.  From  the  absence  of  all  hedges,  end  of  almost  all  show 
of  division  of  property  in  the  island,  through  which  the  road  seems  to  wind 
with  the  freedom  of  a  river,  there  is  a  unity  in  it  which  is  very  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  The  surface  is  broken  into  hill  and  valley,  and  sprinkled  over  with 
olives,  the  principal  produce  of  the  soil,  which  would  fatigue  the  sight  with 
their  monotony,  were  not  their  pale  and  quivering  fohage  agreeably  relieved 
by  dark  groups  of  tall  cypresses,  look- 


in  our  voyage  from  Korfou  southward  we  sail  near  the  Svbota  Islets,  and 
the  deserted  harbour  which  !s  described  in  Thucydides  as  the  roadstead  of  the 
Corinthian  fleet.  The  island  of  Paxo,  near  which  we  next  arrive,  has  been 
made  an  object  of  much  interest,  of  which  every  one  who  passes  by  it  in  the 
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night-time  will  be  sensible.  "  Here,"  in  the  words  of  the  old  annotator  on 
Spenser  s  Pastoral  in  May,  **  about  the  time  that  our  Lord  suffered  his  most 
bitter  passion,  certayne  persons  sailing  from  Italie  to  Cyprus  at  night  heard 
a  voyee  calling  aloud,  Thamus,  Thamus !  who  giving  eare  to  the  cry,  was 
bidden  (for  he  was  pilot  of  the  ship,)  when  he  came  near  to  Palodas,  to  tell 
that  the  great  God  Pan  was  dead ;  which  he  doubting  to  do,  yet  for  that  when 
he  came  to  Palodas  there  was  such  a  calme  of  wind  that  the  ship  stood  still  in 
the  sea  unmoored,  he  was  forced  to  cry  aloud  that  Pan  was  dead ;  wherewithal 
there  was  such  piteous  outcries  and  dreadful  shrieking  as  hath  not  been  the 
like.  By  which  Pan  of  some  is  understood  the  great  Sathanas,  whose  kingdom 
was  at  that  time  by  Christ  conquered,  and  the  gates  of  hell  broken  up ;  for  at 
that  time  all  Oracles  surceased,  and  enchanted  Spirits  that  were  wont  to  delude 
the  people  henceforth  held  their  peace." 

The  words  in  which  Milton  refers  to  this  incident  in  his  Ode  on  the 
Nativity, — 

"The  lonely  mountains  o*er, 
And  the  resounding  shore, 
A  voice  of  weeping  heard,  and  loud  lament," — 

will  recur  to  the  memory  of  the  English  traveller,  as  he  sails  over  tliis  spot, 
particularly  if  it  be  in  the  darkness  of  night  by  the  island  of  Paxo. 

Passing  along  the  west  coast  of  Santa  Maura,  the  ancient  Leucas,  we  are 
brought  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  on  which  the  temple  of  the 
Leucadian  Apollo  formerly  stood.  The  promontory  was  then  called  Leucates, 
and  now  by  a  common  change  corrupted  into  Ducato,  and  is  known  to  the 
modem  Greek  sailor  as  the  Lady's  Cape.  The  latter  appellation  may  be 
derived  from  its  connexion  with  the  history  of  Sappho,  who  is  said  to  have 
thrown  herself  from  its  summit  into  the  sea.  Since  her  time  it  has  been 
generally  called  the  Lover's  Leap.  Whether  she  was  the  first  who  made  trial 
is  doubtful.  Ovid  indeed  tells  us  that  the  virtues  of  a  plunge  into  the  waters 
beneath  it  were  known  at  an  earlier  date,  even  in  the  age  of  Deucalion :  while 
Menander  a£5rms,  that  no  one  had  preceded  the  jEolian  maid  in  the  experi- 
ment. 

Toward  the  extremity  of  the  cape  the  cliffs  decrease  in  height,  gently 
shelving  into  the  sea,  till  at  the  low  white  promontory  itself  the  surface  of 
the  rock  coincides  with  that  of  the  water.  It  was,  probably,  the  tendency  of 
this  rocky  point  to  run  into  a  reef  that  rendered  it  proverbially  dangerous  to 
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ships.      Above  it  stood,  visible  from  afHr,  ifie  "ApoUo  dreaded  by  sailors," 
who  wiks  regarded  with  peculiar  veiienition  by  ibe  mariner  of  the  loiiinn  Rea. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  uses  fur  which  this  rock  was  originally  employed 
were  religious  and  judicitd.  In  critiual  times,  slaves  and  criminals  were  thrown 
from  its  summit  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice:  it  seems  ftlso  to  have  served  as  an 
ordeal  by  which  tlie  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  party  might  be  deter- 
mined. In  some  instances,  the  priests  of  ApoUo's  temple  above  it  offered 
themselves  as  vicLims;  though  upon  these  occasions  it  is  said  that  care  was 
taken  to  buoy  tliem  up  by  live  birds  and  artificial  pinions  in  tbeir  descent, 
which  was  thus  broken  and  made  easy,  and  that  so  tbev  were  enabled  to 
repeat  the  experiment  at  different  times,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  similar 


attempts  by  tlieir  own  example.  Tliey  assured  those  who  liud  fruitlessly 
wandered  in  search  of  llieir  parents,  tliat  they  would  find  them  after  a  dive 
in  tliis  vision-clearing  sea;  and  tliey  persuaded  others  that  Apollo  the  God  of 
Medicine  had  prescrihed  n  leiip  from  his  own  rock  as  a  cure  for  ill-reijuited  love. 
On  the  slope  above  the  base  of  the  promontory  we  observe  the  remains  of 
nn  ancient  building,  among  which  lie  the  fragments  of  a  column,  which 
perhaps  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  The  soil  above  it  is  overgrown 
with  myrtles  nnd  other  iiromntic  plants.  From  this  point,  in  the  ualm  which 
precedes  the  dawn  of  a  summer's  day,  the  traveller  may  behold  the  smoke 
mo)inting  from  the  hills  of  Ithiiea,  the  sight  which,  as  Homer  says,  Ulysses 
longed  to  e^ee. 

But  here  arises  a  question.  Is  the  modern  Thiaki,  in  which  we  will  now 
suppose  oureelves,  the  lTHAt.-A  of  the  Odyssey  or  not?  On  the  one  hand  we 
ore  assured  that  we  need  not  he  under  any  anxiety  on  this  point ;  that  it  is 
perfectly  easy  for  us  to  see  to-day  the  view  which  Minerva  showed  to  Ulyyses, 


when  he  landed  here  from  the  island  of  Alcinous  on  his  return  home  some 
three  thonsaud  years  ago ;  that  in  our  rambles  through  tlie  island  we  may 
visit  the  harbour  of  the  venerable  PHOBCvs,  and  see  the  votive  niches  in  the 
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Grotto  of  the  Nymphs  ;  tlial  when  oppressed  by  the  hent  of  a  mid-day  sun, 
after  having  qneuclied  our  thirst  under  the  shade  of  the  "Raven's  Rock," 
with  the  "black  water"  of  the  fountain  of  Arethuse,  we  mny  regale  our 
appetites  with  fruits  gathered  in  the  gardens  once  tilled  by  the  hand  of  Laertes, 
and  refresh  ourselves  by  the  coolness  of  the  sea-breeze  playing  over  the  rocks 
and  among  the  walls  of  the  lofty  palace  of  the  Hero  of  the  Odyssey  himself. 

There  is  something,  it  is  true,  very  fascinating  in  thus  being  brought  iolo 
immediiite  contact  with  Homeric  scenery  and  chornclers,  and  in  reading  with 
our  own  eves  the  original  of  which  his  poem  is  a  transcript. 
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tins  and  ti>e  neighbouring  islands aBtliey  are  tlionglit 
by  him  to  have  existed  in  ihe  mind  of  the  Poet,  and  we  are  warned  that, 
without  availing  ourselves  of  any  licence  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the 
geography  of  Homer  with  that  of  actual  obsenatjon,  we  mustconfine  ourselves 
simply  to  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  which  are  drawn  by  the  hand  of  the  bard 
on  the  surface  of  his  own  poem.  The  result  of  this  investigation,  we  are 
informed,  is  no  other  than  that  the  autlior  of  the  Odyssey  has  been  at  the 
pains  of  composing  more  than  twelve  thousand  lines,  more  or  less  concerning 
the  histoiT  and  geography  of  a  place  which  he  not  only  could  have  never  seen, 
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but  of  which  no  sftilor  who  }tad  seen  the  place,  uould,  by  tracing  for  him  with  his 
finger  a  map  upon  the  sea-shore,  have  ever  given  him  an  idea.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  delineate  for  ourselves  the  Homeric  chart  of  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses, 
we  are  called  upon  to  treat  the  modem  Ithaca  with  the  some  contemptuous 
usage  with  which  it  is  said  the  Sublime  Porte  once  menaced  some  refractory 
islanders,  when  they  were  told  that,  if  they  did  not  obey  the  edict  which  had 
been  sent  them,  they  and  their  country  should  be  swamped  in  the  sea;  if 
Thiaki  is  permitted  to  survive  any  longer,  it  is  ordered  to  sail  from  its  present 
position,  and,  after  a  short  cruise  in  the  Ionian  sea,  to  cast  anchor  on  the 
wegtem,  instead  of  the  eastern,  side  of  the  island  of  Cephai-Lonia. 


We  are  assured,  that,  however  we  may  lament  the  fact,  the  sentence  of 
transportation  has  been  passed  upon  Ithaca,  in  the  lines  of  the  Odyssey  in 
which  Ulysses  gives  a  history  of  himself  to  Aloinous.  They  occur  near  the 
commencement  of  the  ninth  hook. 

"  I  dwell  in  aunny  Ithaca,  where  waves 
With  woods  the  hill  of  Neritoa ;  around. 
Close  to  each  other,  manj  Islands  lie, 
Dulichium,  Same,  woody  Zacjnthus — 
It  stedfaat  stands,  highest  above  the  wave, 
Weilaard ;  the  rest  apart,  to  eailern  sun. 
Kngged,  bat  kindly,  nurse  of  youth;  and  I 
A  land  more  dear  than  this  shall  never  sec." 

It  is  alleged  that,  in  these  verses,  Ithaca  is  placed  to  the  west  of  the  other 
islands,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  to  the  eatt  of  them ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
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we  are  here  met  by  a  difficulty,  in  our  attempt  to  identify  the  geography  of 
Homer  with  that  of  our  own  maps. 

But  neitlier,  in  the  first  place,  can  it  be  asserted  that  one  stubborn  passage 
in  a  long  poem  is  sufficient  ground  for  a  theory  which  contradicts  the  universal 
principles  and  practice  of  human  nature. 

It  is  clear  that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  was  a  traveller,  not  so  much  from 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  countries  far  removed  from  one  another 
which  he  displays,  but  from  tlie  leading  idea  and  moral  of  his  poem,  namely, 
the  paramount  attachment  and  love  which  a  man  feels  for  his  own  country,  be 
it  but  a  rugged  rock, — a  love  which  neither  Laestrygons  nor  Anthropophagi, 
nor  even  the  witcheries  of  fairy  islands,  can  eradicate  from  his  breast.  This 
is  a  feeling  of  which  no  one  would  be  deeply  sensible,  much  less  is  it  a 
principle  which  any  one  would  work  into  a  poem,  who  had  not  himself  been  a 
wanderer. 

Granting,  then,  what  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt,  that  the  poet  had 
personal  acquaintance  with  different  parts  of  the  globe,  is  it  probable  that  he 
would  lay  the  scene  of  a  long  poem  in  a  country  of  which  he  had  no  dis- 
tinct information,  in  preference  to  fixing  it  in  one  which  he  had  himself 
visited  ?  Was  there  anything  in  the  country,  thus  selected,  to  justify  that 
preference  ? 

And,  not  only  who  would  care  to  write,  but  who,  it  may  be  asked,  would 
care  to  hear,  a  long  tale  about  a  country  with  which  the  Poet  was  wholly 
unacquainted  ?  When  the  recital  is  one  which  enters  into  the  minute  details 
of  real  life,  and, — as  is  the  case  with  that  part  of  the  Odyssey  which  refers  to 
Ithaca, — is  not  embellished  by  fabulous  imagery,  the  existence  of  an  audience 
at  all  seems  to  suppose  some  pre-existing  sympathy  in  their  minds  with  the 
physical  and  social  relations  of  the  country  described.  But  with  what 
incredulity  and  derision  would  they  have  turned  from  the  narrative  of  a 
Prince  who  begins  his  account  of  himself  with  a  geographical  blunder  about 
his  own  dominions ! 

Were  it,  therefore,  necessary  to  reject  the  passage,  above  cited,  as  inter- 
polated or  corrupt,  we  should  have  little  difficulty  in  doing  so  ;  but  the  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  it  does  not  require  so  much  to  be  expunged  as  explained. 
In  it,  we  may  observe,  the  islands  are  grouped  alxnit  Ithaca.  Ithaca,  there- 
fore, itself  is  not  placed  at  the  western  extremity  of  them  all.  It  seems,  also, 
very  natural   that,    after   enumerating  the   islands  collectively,  the   narrator 
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should  digreBS  to  particularize  their  individual  positions,  that  lie  should 
assume  Zacynthus,  the  last  mentioned,  as  the  point  to  which  the  rest  should 
be  referred,  and  that  he  should  add,  in  conclusion,  tliat  Zncynthus  (and  not 
Ithaca)  lay  to  the  west,  and  the  other  islands  in  an  easterly  direction  from  it. 
To  Zacynthus,  therefore,  and  not  to  Ithaca,  we  refer  the  lines: — 

"  It  BtedroBt  stands,  highest  above  the  wave 
■Westward  j  the  rest  apart,  lo  eostcm  Sun;" 

And  so,  we  believe,  did  Virgil  long  ago,  when  he  wrote  i — 

"  Woody  ZacyDthuB  o'er  mid  wave  appears." 
Thus  the  geography  of  Homer  becomes  true. 

One  more  remark  on  the  general  question.     In  the  Odyssey,  the  Region  of 
Fable  begins  at  the  Leucadian  rock,  and  stretches  from  that  point,  in   a 


northerly  direction.  That  rock  is  on  the  road  by  which  the  Shades  of  the 
Suitors  are  conducted  by  Mercury  from  Ithaca  to  Hades.  No  one  can  pass 
from  the  description  of  Phfencia  to  that  of  Ithaca  without  feeling  that  be  has 
exchanged  "  tlie  meadow  of  asphodel,"  and  the  "  land  of  dreams,"  for  real  and 
practical  life.  And  whence  this  difference  7  Not  from  any  objective  dissimi- 
larity, as  we  believe,  in  the  things  described,  but  in  Uieir  relations  to  the 
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describer  and  his  hearers.  Plutarch  tells  us  that,  in  his  time,  the  framers  of 
geographical  charts  proved  their  ignorance  of  portions  of  the  countries  which 
they  undertook  to  delineate,  by  the  sort  of  vague  compensation  which  they 
offered  for  them.  In  the  unexplored  outskirts  of  their  maps  they  placed  sandy 
deserts  destitute  of  water,  peopled  with  beasts  and  monsters, — what  Swift 
calls  **  elephants  instead  of  towns ;"  in  other  parts,  of  which  they  also  knew 
nothing,  they  laid  down  insuperable  bogs,  Scythian  snows,  or  a  frozen  ocean. 
Their  comparative  knowledge,  however,  of  the  more  central  districts  was 
proved  by  well-marked  coasts,  distinct  headlands,  capes,  and  rivers,  cities,  and 
villages,  specified  with  minute  accuracy.  Such  a  chart  the  Odyssey  of  Homer 
seems  to  be ;  and  the  same  inference  mav  be  drawn  from  the  different  manner 
in  which  its  central  and  extreme  regions  are  treated.  The  Cyclops  and 
Lotophagi  are  its  bogs  and  deserts,  but  its  meridian  passes  through  Ithaca. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Poet  has  sketched  his  own  character  in  that  of 
the  minstrel  Phemius;  and  that  one  of  his  objects  was  to  recover,  for  the 
house  of  Ulysses,  the  political  influence  which  it  appears  to  have  lost  by  the 
destruction  of  the  suitors,  and  to  regain  for  it  the  royal  prerogative  and  pre- 
cedence among  the  rival  families  of  the  isltmd. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  reputed  Palace  and  City  of  Ulysses  ?  We 
leave  Bathy,  the  modem  capital,  for  a  walk  thither.  We  pass  along  the 
barren  and  rocky  shore,  by  patches  of  com,  groups  of  olives,  and  under  hills 
topped  with  windmills,  and,  after  a  walk  of  more  than  three  miles,  arrive  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  ruins  stand.  It  is  called  Aeto,  and  is 
the  narrow  central  isthmus  which  connects  the  northern  with  the  southern 
half  of  the  island.  As  we  climb  the  rough  and  rugged  paths,  and  follow  the 
line  of  these  huge  unshapen  walls,  which  stretch  down  from  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  we  might  imagine  them  to  belong  rather  to  a  city  whose  walls  have 
been  stratified  by  nature,  than  to  a  work  fashioned  and  elaborated  by  the 
hand  of  man.  With  these  gigantic  masses  before  us,  indicative  of  great 
physical  force  simultaneously  applied,  we  feel  it  easier  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
as  to  what  age  they  can  not,  than  to  what  age  they  can,  be  attributed.  They 
do  not  appear  to  belong  to  that  of  the  Odyssey.  They  could  hardly  have 
been  produced  in  the  state  of  society  portrayed  in  that  poem.  The  Ulysses 
of  Homer  is  a  prince  of  some  power  and  name,  but  he  is  also  represented  by 
the  Poet  as  a  mechanic,  who  shows  his  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  his 
own  bed,  and  builds  his  own  chamber  with  his  royal  hands ;  his  good  father, 
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Laertes,  is  found  in  his  orchard,  among  his  olives  and  pear-trees,  with  a 
pmning-knife  in  his  hand,  and  wearing  thick  gloves  to  defend  himself  from 
the  briars  and  thorns.  Although  the  existence  of  a  public  assembly,  con- 
voked for  national  purposes,  may  be  thought  lo  evince  some  concert  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Ithaca  for  general  purposes,  yet  the  personal  influence  of 
those  Princes  could  not  be  great  who  were  thus  left  by  their  subjects  to 
perform  menial  duties  for  themselves.  Of  the  public  itself  executing  any 
national  work  for  its  own  good,  there  is  no  example  in  the  whole  poem.  The 
Fountain  of  the  village  (for  such  the  capital  of  Ulysses  seems  to  have  been) 
required  the  successive  exertions  of  three  heroes,  Ithacus,  Neritus,  and 
Polyctor,  for  its  construction.  There  is  no  mention  of  walls  to  the  city, 
though  vre  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  wooden  palisades  which  protected  the 
stalls  of  Eumteus.  Throughout  the  Odyssey  we  look  in  vain  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  hewn  stone  in  the  whole  of  Ithaca. 


Half  an  hour  of  laborious  ascent  brings  us  to  the  top  of  this  rocky  hill, 
which  is,  as  we  have  mentioned,  called  Aeto,  or  the  Eaole,  because  from  this 
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point,  as  a  centre,  the  two  wings  of  llie  island  appear  extended  from  north  to 
sijtitlt  like  those  of  an  eagle,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  appearance 
of  the  spread  pinions  of  that  bird  gave  the  some  name,  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  to  the  tympanum  or  pediment  of  a  temple.  Here,  on  the  narrow  level 
of  the  summit,  is  the  Acropolis  of  the  city.  The  peculiarity  of  its  form,  and 
the  loftiness  of  its  situation,  seem  to  have  been  the  causes  vhich  procured  for 
it  the  title  of  the  palace  of  Ulysses, — a  title  which  it  has  retained  longer,  from 
liie  well-merited  celebrity  of  tlie  English  geographer  who  first  conferred  it. 
We  consult  the  plan  founded  on  his  observations  of  this  so-called  palace,  and 
endeavour  to  compare  it  with  the  original.  On  the  bed  of  these  ruins,  by  a 
sort  of  Procrustean  topography,  the  Odyssean  palace,  as  described  in  Homer, 
has  been  stretched  and  fitted.     Here,  in  this  ruined  bulwark,  is  a  curved  pro- 


jection :  the  plan  converts  it  into  au  heroic  tkobia.  We  pass  by  a  fragment  of 
wall,  and  find  that  we  have  intruded  into  the  Gyk^ceum  of  Penelope;  the 
apartment  to  the  right  is  the  Hypekoum  ;    an  Orsothure,  or  secret  door. 
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conveys  us  from  the  vestibule  to  the  street,  where  we  come  directly  upon  the 
corn-mills  of  Ulysses ! 

There  is  a  reflection  which  suggests  itself  to  every  one  who  contrasts  the 
two  opposite  theories  of  the  geography  of  Ithaca  which  have  now  been 
noticed, — that  the  one  has  produced  the  other.  The  traveller  who  discovers 
everything,  leads  all  the  world  to  suspect  that  he  has,  in  reality,  found 
nothing.  And  by  such  a  process  as  this,  the  modem  Ithaca,  from  being  pro- 
posed as  too  accurate  a  resemblance  of  the  Ithaca  of  the  Odyssey,  has  ceased, 
in  the  minds  of  some,  to  be  any  resemblance  at  all. 

But  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  identification  of  existing 
remains,  with  monuments  of  a  perishable  character,  and  others  of  a  more 
permanent  description : — between  the  identification  of  works  of  art,  and  those 
of  nature.  The  traveller  may  still  see  what,  there  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt,  was  the  Homeric  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  in  which  the  sleeping 
Ulysses  was  deposited  by  the  Pheeacian  sailors.  Homer  felt  himself  unequal 
to  the  task  of  describing  the  raptures  of  Ulysses  in  approaching  his  native 
land,  and  therefore  he  very  wisely  landed  him  asleep.  This  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  usual  course  of  Nature,  which  sometimes  sinks  from  exhaustion  in 
times  of  the  greatest  excitement.  But  to  return. — In  this  cave, — thauks  to 
the  permanence  of  Nature, — we  believe  the  Author  of  tlie  Odyssey  to  have 
been.  A  mountain,  a  valley,  a  harbour,  or  a  lake,  may  exist  anywhere,  and 
can  hardly  furnish  any  characteristic  by  which  one  country  may  be  discrimi- 
nated from  another ;  but  a  grotto  such  as  this  to  which  we  refer  is  so  remark- 
able an  object,  that  if  Ithaca  were  set  afloat  like  a  second  Delos  in  the  sea,  or 
exposed  to  be  tossed  upon  the  ocean  like  the  Perseus  of  Danae,  with  such  a 
badge  of  cognizance  as  this,  the  description  of  the  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  as  it 
exists  in  the  Odyssey,  would  be  the  best  guarantee  to  secure  its  being  dis- 
covered and  brought  again  to  its  own  home. 

Of  the  cave  itself,  after  Homer's  description  of  it,  there  remains  little  to  be 
said.  It  is  situated  on  Mount  Saint  Stephen,  and  is  called  the  cave  of  Trou- 
pus.  Its  only  entrance  is  at  the  north-west.  At  the  southern  extremity  there 
is  a  natural  ledge  descending  into  the  cave,  but  more  practicable  for  Nymphs 
than  for  Men.  The  northern  entrance  is  narrow,  and  admits  but  little  day : 
the  interior,  and  particularly  the  vault  of  the  subterranean  crypt,  is  lighted  up 
by  delicate  gleams  of  a  bluish  hue,  and,  though  of  a  paler  tinge,  yet  not  unlike 
that  blue  sky  of  stone  which  hangs  over  the  Grotta  d'  Azzurro  in  the  island  of 


CnpreiB.  Tlie  vault  itself  is  liung  with  staliictites,  some  of  wliich  expand  iuto 
wlmt  Homer  calls  webs  of  stone,  where  the  Nymplis  might  be  supposed  to  have 
woven  their  tlii'euds  whose  colour  was  like  the  sea. 

We  are  tempted  by  the  name  of  a  village  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the 
island  to  pay  it  a  visit.  IL  ia  called  PoLis.  Opposite  to  it  is  tlie  islet  of 
Dascaglio,  perhaps  so  called  from  having  been  the  abode  of  a  didascalos 
or  monk.  This  ia  the  only  rock  in  the  channel  of  Cephallonia,  and  onght 
tlierefore  to  be  the  Asteiur,  where  the  Suitors  lay  in  ambush  for  Telemachus 
on  his  return  from  Pylos  to  Ithaca.  Dascaglio  contains  no  harbours  such  as 
Homer  attributs  to  Asteris,  but  this  seems  no  valid  objection  to  this  suppo- 
sition ;  for  every  one  knows  what  Homer's  vessels  were, — that  anchors  were 
no  part  of  their  equipment,— and  that  harbours,  therefore,  were  simply  places 
to  disembark  in.  Besides,  the  name  of  Asteris  sufficiently  proves  that  the 
Homeric  island  was  a  mere  starlike  rock,  which  Dascaglio  is ;  and  lastly,  we 
would  observe  here,  what  is  applicable  to  the  poem  in  general,  that  it  is  Dot 
the  part  of  sound  critiiism  to  fetler  the  imagination  of  tlte  poet  with  rigid 
material  restrictions.  The  Odyssey  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ideal  structure, 
erected  upon  geographical  and  historical  foundations.  If  now,  Dascaglio  be 
Asteris,  the  Homeric  city  should  be  near,  and  cannot  be  to  the  south  uf  it. 
Was  it  therefore  at  Polis  ?  Thus  much  may  be  said  in  its  favour :  the  ruins 
on  the  woody  hill  rising  to  the  north  of  Polis  are  of  much  ruder  and  more 
ancient  style,  though  considerably  less  in  extent  than  those  of  Aeto.  The 
stones  are  rough    and  unhewn,  and  not  closely  fitted  to  each  other.      The 
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principal  remains  are  on  the  western  side  of  the  summit,  and  are  piled  on  il 
very  steep  rock. 

A  harbour  generally  supposes  the  existence  of  ancient  remains  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Hence,  on  our  arrival  at  the  port  of  Santa  Euphemia,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Cephallonia,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  there  are 


vestiges  of  Hellenic  buildings  at  no  great  disuince  fVonj  tlif  wiUlt.  A  (luarter 
of  an  hour's  walk  to  the  west  brings  us  to  the  I'alatia,  or  Palacp,  as  these 
ruins  are  colled.  Here  is  an  ancient  fort,  consisting  of  two  apartments,  and 
built  of  polygonal  masonry.  The  south  wall  remains  entire,  and  is  pierced 
with  three  embrasures  for  observation  and  the  dischnrge  of  missiles.  Coasting 
the  island  in  a  snuilierly  direction,  we  arrive  at  Poros,  probably  so  called  as 
being  the  passage  into  the  fertile  vale  of  Rakle,  a  corruption  of  the  ancient 
Heraclea.  The  valley  of  Poros,  which  runs  from  north  to  south,  is  walled  in  on 
all  sides  but  the  north  by  high  mountains :  on  the  east  it  is  hidden  from  the 
sea  by  Atros:  on  the  west  it  is  divided  from  the  interior  by  the  jEnesian 
range ;  the  southern  extremity  is  blocked  up  by  the  gable  of  Mount  Koroniis, 
on  ilie  cliffs  of  which  stood  the  strong  fortress  of  Proni,  whose  ruins  still 
remain. 
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We  enter  at  the  north,  and  proceed  down  this  romantic  valley :  the 
torrent-bed  along  wliich  we  pass  is  overhung  with  gay  oleanders :  in  the 
freshness  of  a  summer  evening,  after  confinement  on  the  sea  in  a  small  vessel, 
the  transition  to  this  valley  is  very  delightful.  Goats  are  browsing  on  the 
lentisk  and  arbutus  upon  the  woody  cliffs  above  us ;  and  some,  more  bold,  are 
climbing  on  the  branches  of  the  taller  shrubs;  the  shepherd's  flute  is  heard 
from  the  mountains,  and  the  peasants  are  gathering  in  their  harvest  of  uva 
passa.  We  proceed  on  till  wo  arrive  at  a  cottage,  pleasantly  situated  near  a 
stream  and  a  mill :  it  is  sheltered  by  walnuts  and  carroubas  of  luxuriant 
foliage ;  behind  it  is  a  small  garden,  in  which  are  almonds,  gourds,  asparagus, 
and  lavender.  Here  is  a  noble  view  of  the  Black  Mountain,  the  ancient 
i^'.NUS,  the  outline  of  which  is  boldly  marked  against  the  golden  hues  of  the 
sun  setting  behind  it. 

The  ruins  of  Proni  stretch  from  north  to  south  on  a  high  rocky  ridge, 
which  hangs  over  the  ravine  of  Poros.  The  fall  of  the  rock  into  this  gulley 
is  almost  perpendicular.  At  this  eminence  stood  the  nothem  Acropolis :  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  ridge  is  another  citadel,  connected  with  the 
northern  by  parallel  walls.  The  coins  of  Proni  bear  upon  them  the  club  of 
Heuakles  or  Hercules  ;  and  the  name  of  Rakle,  by  which  the  vale  beneath 
it  is  known,  is  another  indication  of  the  Hero's  connexion  with  this  place. 
Perhaps  this  connexion  arose  from  a  belief  that  Herakles  had  opened  with  his 
club — for  such  actions  were  usually  ascribed  to  him — the  passage  of  Poros,  that 
the  waters  which  before  inundated  it  might  empty  themselves  into  the  sea,  and 
had  thus  bestowed  the  fruitful  valley  of  Rakle  upon  the  grateful  cultivator. 

The  Sam^eans  were  probably  right  in  thinking  that  the  site  of  their  town 
was  too  favourable  not  to  be  an  object  of  ambition  and  envy  to  the  Romans, 
who  regarded  the  command  of  the  channel  of  Cephallonia  as  essential  to  the 
conquest  of  Greece.  These  Roman  ruins  on  the  margin  of  the  Bay  of  Same, 
in  the  central  point  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Cephallonia,  prove  that  the  city 
was  inhabited  by  its  conquerors.  In  proceeding  toward  the  valley  which 
divides  the  two  citadels  of  Sam6,  so  well  described  by  Livy  in  his  account  of 
the  siege  conducted  by  the  Roman  Consul,  we  are  reminded  by  the  successive 
terraces  of  wall,  which  were  perhaps  erected  on  that  occasion,  of  the  device  by 
which  the  besiegers  for  a  long  time  baffled  the  enemy. 

In  the  intermediate  valley  mentioned  above,  are  many  tombs  dug  in  the 
rock.     These  must  have  been  contained  within  the  range  of  the  city  walls. 
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A  Greek  city,  when  besieged,  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  an  incentive  to 
courage,  from  which,  by  a  law  of  the  Ten  Tables,  the  Roman  citizen  was 
debarred.  They  had,  within  the  walls  of  their  cities,  the  tombs  of  their 
ancestors.  We  have  several  specimens  before  us,  at  Sam^,  of  these  graves, 
which  are  hollowed  in  the  living  stone.  Proceeding  upwards  to  the  Northern 
Acropolis,  we  meet  with  a  magnificent  specimen  of  ancient  masonry.  On  the 
highest  of  these  courses  of  massive  stone  is  a  block  of  fourteen  feet  in  lengtli 
hanging  obliquely,  and,  as  it  were,  still  trembling  from  the  shock  of  tlie 
Roman  engines.  The  Acropolis  is  remarkable  for  the  varieties  of  arcliitec- 
tural  style  which  it  exhibits :  there  are  specimens  in  it  of  the  polygonal  and 
the  horizontal,  of  emplecton,  and  of  Roman  brick-work.  We  observe  a  sally- 
port in  the  eastern  wall,  and  a  subterranean  mine  in  the  centre  of  the  citadel, 
apparently  communicating  with  the  western.  The  Southern  Acropolis  was  the 
point  first  gained  by  the  Romans ;  it  was  called  Cyathis,  probably  from  its 
cup -like  form. 

We  cross  the  island  to  Argostoli,  on  the  western  coast,  the  principal 
town  and  harbour  of  Cephallonia.  It  is  a  walk  of  forty  minutes  from  this 
place  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  ancient  city  of  Granii  stood.  Its 
ruins  are  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  other  cities  of  the  island.  Its 
Acropolis,  like  theirs,  is  not  fortified  with  towers;  but  in  the  plain  to  the 
westward  of  the  citadel  is  a  long  series  of  rectangular  turrets,  built  with 
horizontal  courses.  Following  the  valley  to  the  south-east,  we  arrive  at  a  line 
of  rocks  which  have  been  excavated  for  tombs.  We  enter  a  sepulchral  chamber 
containing  a  sarcophagus,  near  which  is  an  inscription  cut  in  the  living  stone. 
The  last  of  the  four  ancient  cities  of  Cephallonia  is  Pale,  which  lies  to  the 
north-west  of  Cranii,  separated  from  it  by  the  gulf  of  laxuri. 

The  town  of  Zante,  the  ancient  Zacynthus,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  margin  of  its  semicircular  bay.  It  is  flanked  by  two  high  hills;  on  one 
is  the  castle;  that  to  the  south  is  called,  from  its  extensive  view,  Mount 
Scopo  ;  probably  it  is  the  same  as  the  ancient  Elatus,  or  mountain  of  silver 
firs,  which,  formerly,  as  may  be  presumed  from  its  name,  gave  a  reason,  no 
longer  existing,  for  the  woody  Zacynthus  of  Homer.  Much  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  name  of  Zacynthus  itself,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
heroes  have  been  created  at  will,  from  whom  that  appellation  has  been  derived. 
But  names  of  places  are  generally  assigned  in  consequence  of  some  peculiarity 
existing  in  the  sites  themselves.    It  may  be  shown  from  numerous  examples, — 


siicli  IIS  Mdtiiit  Cyntfius  in  Delos,  and  Ara-cyiilhus  llie  mountain  of  jEtolin, 
and  Bere-cyiilliia  tlie  name  of  the  Eartli, — that  CynthuB  in  tLe  early  Greek 
Inngunge  was  a  general  term  for  a  hill.  Looking,  therefore,  at  these  two 
mountnins  before  us,  and  the  town  placed  between  them,  we  prefer  to  go 
no  further  than  the  immediate  neighbonrhood  of  Za-cynthus  for  what  it  so 
well  supplier,  namely,  the  reason  for  its  designation,  which  we  may  compare 
with  that  of  Zn-longus,  n  woody  mountain  of  Epiriis,  crossed  by  ns  in  oar 
road  from  Nicopolis  to  Arta,  of  which  word  the  hitler  part  is  the  general  term 
for  a  forest. 

The  interior  of  the  town  does  not  possess  much  to  recommend  it.  Tlie 
streets  have  Venetian  names,  and  dark,  dwarfisli  arcades :  in  the  houses  are 
latticed  windows,  and  in  the  shops  none  at  all. 

We  pass  through  pretty  lanes  and  hedges  of  pomegranates,  quinces,  smilaii, 
and  aloes,  toward  the  south-west  district;  in  the  distance  are  long  lines  of 
cypresses.  We  observe  on  the  left  of  the  road  a  wine-vat  similar  to  those  in 
which  Bacchus  is  represented  treading  out  the  grapes  in  ancient  monuments. 
It  consists  of  two  compartments,  about  three  feet  deep,  and  covered  over  with 
stucco :  after  the  fruit  is  trodden  out  with  the  feet  in  these  receptacles,  the 
grape-juice  is  druined  off  by  funnels  in  the  side  of  the  vat. 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  sight  to  see  pitch  and  rushes  produced  together. 


s_ 


PITCH  WELLS. 


e  cftse  nt  tlie  tar-wells  of  Kiebi,  which  are  the  ohject  of  our  present 
It  is  pleasant  to  watch  the  bitiiniiiious  buhbles  flouting  on  their 
clear  water,  and  to  extract  a  myrtle  bi-nnch,  dripping  with  gennine  pitch,  from 
the  viscous  slime  beneath ;  but  it  is  more  interesting  to  picture  to  ourselves 
the  feelings  with  which,  more  thnn  two  thousand  years  ago,  a  party  of  Greek 
emigrants  looked  upon  this  spot  in  their  way  from  the  old  cnpital  of  Greece 
to  a  new  settlement  in  Italy  :  we  are  delighted  to  remember  the  interest  which 
this  same  well  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  most  eminent  of  tliat  party  ;  we 
Meem  here  to  beliold  him  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon, 
measuring  its  dimensions,  sounding  its  deptli,  and  registering  in  his  note- 
book all  its  particularities  with  the  greatest  equanimity  and  cheerfulness, 
nlthnugh  he  was  then  an  exile  from  his  own  counti-y,  and  did  not  possess  a 
foot  of  land  in  any  other.     Such  a  mind  wos  that  of  Hekodotus,  to  whom 
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we  here  allude.  It  must  have  been  quite  as  profitable  a  source  to  its  pos- 
sessor as  this  singular  well,  which  enables  its  possessor  to  carry  on  a  lucrative 
trade. 

In  the  year  B.C.  211,  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  raised  the 
siege  of  Pale  in  Cephallonia,  and  sailed  to  Leucadia,  whence  he  commenced 
an  expedition  through  Acarnania  into  the  heart  of  ^Etolia.  He  was  invited 
to  do  so  by  the  inhabitants  at  that  particular  season,  because  half  of  the 
iEtolian  army  was  then  absent  in  Thessaly,  under  its  general  Dorimachus. 
Philip,  as  we  are  told  by  Polybius,  proceeded  from  Limneea,  which  appears 
to  have  been  on  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  and  thence 
marched  to  the  river  Achelous,  which  he  crossed  near  Stratus,  the  Acamtmian 
capital,  and  thus  passed  into  iEtolia.  He  directed  his  course  with  all  speed 
to  Thermus,  the  principal  city.  In  his  way  tliither  he  had  Stratus,  Agrinium, 
and  Thestienses  on  the  left  hand ;  and  on  the  right  Conope,  Trichonium,  and 
Phoeteum.  He  then  arrived  at  a  city  called  Metapa,  which  lay  at  the  entrance 
of  the  defile  on  the  borders  of  the  Trichonian  Lake,  and  about  six  miles  from 
Thermus.  Having  taken  the  necessary  precautions  to  render  the  route  secure, 
he  entered  this  defile.  His  right  wing  was  protected  by  Thracian  auxiliaries 
and  light-armed  troops,  and  his  left  by  the  lake,  along  the  side  of  which  he 
marched  for  about  three  miles.  The  road  from  Pamphia,  at  the  termination 
of  the  defile,  to  the  walls  of  Thermus,  was  a  steep  ascent,  having  rugged 
precipices  on  both  sides  for  the  same  distance  of  three  miles.  On  his  arrival 
there  he  met  with  no  opposition  ;  such  had  been  the  rapidity  of  his  march,  and 
such  was  the  confidence  of  the  iEtolians  in  the  natural  strength  of  the  place. 

Thermus  was  the  Acropolis  of  -Stolia.  It  was  the  spot  in  which  the 
national  assemblies  were  held, — the  citadel  where  arms  and  provisions  were 
stored, — the  treasury  which  contained  the  wealth  both  of  individuals  and  of 
the  state, — the  Sacred  Inclosure  in  which  the  great  national  Temple  stood, 
— and  the  Museum  which  comprised  within  it  the  most  beautiful  objects  of 
art  which  -^tolia  could  boast.  All  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  who 
used  his  victory  in  a  manner  which  has  drawn  forth  an  expression  of  well- 
merited  censure  from  the  grave  and  philosophic  historian. 

To  the  other  islands  of  Greece  w^e  can  only  very  briefly  allude.  The 
Ionian  seas,  as  w^e  have  seen,  are  studded  with  important  and  picturesque 
islands,  full  of  classical  interest.  The  bold  and  rocky  headland  of  the 
southern  coast,  with  the  Island  of  Cythera,  are  the  first  objects  which  meet 


ISLAND  OF  CTTHEBA. 


the  loftiest  group  which  presents  itself.  To  the  eastward,  in  the  Argolic  Gulf 
and  the  Sea  of  .£gina,  coaats  and  ialauds  of  the  moBt  beautiful  and  varied 
form  multiply  on  the  eye,  but,  oh  approaching  them,  unmitigated  sterility 
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prevails.  More  to  ilie  easiward,  itt  tlie  Orecinn  Archipelago,  are  tlie  Islands  of 
llie  Cyclades.  The  most  distant  of  these  is  the  isle  of  Scio,  represenled  on  the 
preceding  page,  which  stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The 
island  of  Syra  is  in  tho  centre  of  this  group,  and  its  capital  is  now  one  of  the 
must  imporlant  emporiums  in  Greece.  The  island  is  barren  but  picturesque. 
Tlie  town  is  built  on  a  conical  hill  covered  to  the  summit  with  white-washed 
houses,  and  crowned  at  the  ttip  by  a  monastery.  Below  this  it  spreads  down  even 
to  the  water's  edge,  wliere  numbers  of  boats  unloading,  and  crowds  of  sailors 
attest  the  rising  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  town  has  a  noble  appearance 
from  the  harbour  as  well  as  frona  the  heights  above.  Other  islands,  which 
are  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  are  scattered  round  the  islet  of  Delos, — 
the  cynosure  of  Ancient  Greece — the  bright  polestar  in  the  insular  constel- 
lation, which  once  shone  so  fairly  in  the  lucid  and  liquid  heaven  of  the 
j^gtran  Sen, 
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narru^r  slip  of  Inud,  known  as  ihe  Istlimus  uf  Curinth,  nt  Its  noilli-eiistcnt 
extremity.      It   thu3   presents  n  considerable   extent   of  sen-coast,    indented 
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witii  iulmiJ  Gulf'ti,  BnvK,  nml  S*-(is,  broken  by  headlimds,  inclosed  by  muuntains, 
tind  studded  with  inlands. 

Tlie  Ifind  which  stretdies  along  the  southern  roftBt  of  the  Corintliian 
(lulf,  from  Pntras  to  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  is  nboiit  sixty  miles  in 
length  and  ten  in  breadtli,  luid  is  bucked  to  the  south  by  anot}ier  chain 
of  mountnins  from  six  to  seven  thousand  feet  in  height,  decren&ing  in 
altitnde  towards  the  eastern  termination  of  their  range.  The  principal  of 
theise,  commencing  at  the  west,  are  Oi.onos,  Erymantuus,  and  Cvllene  : 
they  separate  this  strip  of  hind,  formerly  called  Achaia,  from  the  inland 
province  of  Arcadia. 

Nothing  can  be  more  marked  than  the  contrast  presented  by  the  aspect  of 
these  two  neighbouring  countries :  the  latter,  surrounded  as  it  were  by  a 
circular  wall  of  lofty  mountains,  four  of  which,  namely,  Erymanthua  and 
Cyllene  at  the  north,  and  Lvceeus  and  ItlEenahis  at  the  south,  stand  aloft  like 
the  castellated  Towers  of  this  mural  circumvallntion,  and  having  no  outlet  but 
one  on  its  western  verge,  seems  as  it  were  imprisoned  within  itself.  Numerous 
streams  fall  down  into  its  vales  from  the  mountains  around  it,  but;  are  unable 
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to  find  any  exit  for  their  pent-up  waters  except  by  mining  for  themselves  n 
channel  tliruugh  the  timestoue  rock  of  which  these  mountains  are  composed. 
The  country  was  isolated;  for  hundreds  of  years  its  population  underwent 
little  change;  it  had  no  commerce  with  nations  without,  and  little  with 
strangers  within.  Such  was  the  constancy  of  its  inhabitants  and  tlie  perma- 
nence of  their  society,  that  they  did  not  compare  their  national  existence  to 
any  other  objects  of  eahth,  bat  elevated  [heir  State,  if  we  may  so  say,  to  a 
HEAVENLY  rank,  and  claimed  for  it  an  autiquity  equal  to  that  of  the  first- 
created  Powers  of  the  Universe.  The  Arcadians,  according  to  their  own 
mythology,  existed  before  the  Moon,  and  they  called  themBelves  by  a  name 
indicating  that  belief. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain  chain  which  we  have 
just  noticed.  Everything  here  bears  the  appearance  of  openness  and  liherty. 
Numerous  rills  flow  down  its  declivities,  all  running  parallel  to  each  other  in 
a  northerly  direction,  and,  after  a  short  and  uninterrupted  course  over  the 
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liiiiin  or  nlnnf;  Imllow  vnllcyn,  full  into  the  wnters  of  the  Corintliian  Gulf. 
I'lifortuiintely  fur  llie  comiHercial  (jimlificiuiims  of  the  country,  the  distimce 
tniviTsod  by  iliese  slreiiniH  is  so  iuHignificiint,  ihiii  Ihey  liave  not  time  to  swell 
into  navipfiblu  rivt-rH,  nor  forte  suffiaent  to  form  in  the  coaat  line  projections 
which  might  have  supplied  n  wnnl  very  remarkable  in  so  extensive  a  shore, — 
tliat  of  a  commodious  harbour.  No  good  port  exists  in  the  whole  of  i^chmn. 
WliiU  might  have  been  the  result  if  the  coiitrarv  had  been  the  case,  is  evident 
from  the  commercial  impiirtnnce  attained  by  the  cities  of  Patrw  and  Sicyon 
in  ancient  times,  although   possessed  of  inconsiderable  advantages  in    this 

\Ve  feel  pleasure  in  ronsidering  some  of  tlie  moral,  social,  and  political 
ivsults,  which  arose  from  the  exposed  and  accessible  character  of  the  territory 
of  AcHAiA,  especially  when  contemplated  in  juxtaposition  with  that  of  its 
neighbour  on  the  sonth.  In  the  earliest  times  of  Greek  history  it  bore  the 
name  of  /I'^hiamk,  or  the  Coast-laud,  a  designation  derived  from  its  position : 
il  was  then  inhabited  by  loniaiis  of  Atticit,  who  built  twelve  cities  upon  its 
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federal  system  of  state  policy  which  existed 
at  a  very  early  period  in  this  province,  and  which  made  its  institutions  the 
model  of  popular  legislation,  not  merely  in  Greece,  but  among  the  Asiatic  and 
Italian  Colonies  from  that  country.     Kighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  the 
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AcH.RANS,  who  derived  their  origin  from  Thessftly,  were  driven  hy  the  descend- 
auis  of  Hercules  from  the  territory  of  I^conia  and  Argolia,  in  which  they  had 
settled.  Tliey  emigrated  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  at  last  fixed  their  ahode 
in  j^giahis,  whence  they  expelled  the  Ionian  population,  which,  having 
retnrned  to  Attica,  and  there  put  itself  under  the  direction  of  the  sons 
of  Codrus,  crossed  the  j^gteari  Sea,  and  settled  themselves  on  that  heaiitiful 
strip  of  land  which  extends  nhmg  llie  western  coast  of  Asia,  and  whs  called, 
from  the  name  of  its  new  colonists,  Ionia.  Between  this  country  and  that 
which  they  had  left,  many  points  of  resemblance  may  be  noticed.  Ionia  was 
the  Asiatic  Achain,  and  Achnia  was  the  European  Ionia.  There  was  much  in 
the  country  they  luul  quitted  to  prepare  the  lonians  for  their  new  habitation, 
and  much  in  lonin  to  remind  them  of,  and  to  console  them  for,  the  home 
which  tliey  liad  lost.  It  is  interesting  and  agreeable  to  trace  their  love  and 
regret  for  their  ancient  seats,  which  shows  itself  in  the  similarity  of  names 
between  the  towns,  livers,  and  promontories  of  ^gialns  and  Ionia.  Just  in 
the  same  manner  as  English  names  are  repeated  in  our  own  day  in  America. 


~~      "  witn  tnem  ironi  tiie  coasts  oi  lireec'e;  anu  as,  in 

the  federal  union  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia,  we  recognize  tlie  vestiges  of 
that  which  combined  the  twelve   cities  of  jl-^gialus, — as  in   the  Pauionian 
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assembly  held  in  the  Temple  of  the  Heliconian  Neptune,  upon  the  Asiatic 
promontory  of  Mycnle,  we  perceive  the  revival  of  that  which  had  been  con- 
vened in  foi*mer  times  in  a  temple  of  the  same  Deity  upon  the  cape  of  the 
Greek  Heliee, — so,  in  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  Smyrna,  of  Ephesus,  and 
of  Miletus,  upon  the  shores  of  the  ^Egeean,  we  see  a  development  of  that 
spirit  which  received  its  first  impulse  in  the  humbler  cities  of  Patree,  Pellene, 
and  ^]gium,  on  the  shores  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 

The  Achaeans,  having  dispossessed  the  lonians,  changed  the  name  of  the 
country  which  they  had  invaded  from  uEgialus  to  Achaia.  This  latter  desig- 
nation too,  has,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  some  reference  as  well  as  the  former 
to  its  position  and  character.  The  names  of  Acheron  and  Achelous  assigned 
to  rivers  suggest  the  conjecture  that  the  title  of  Achaia  was  conferred  upon 
that  country,  as  Apulia  was  upon  a  district  similarly  situated  in  Italy,  on 
account  of  its  aqueous  character,  as  peculiarly  the  marine  land, — the  land  of 
waters  among  the  different  provinces  of  the  Greek  peninsula. 

In  the  Homeric  catalogue  of  the  Grecian  fleet  at  Troy,  the  ships  of 
Pellene,  ili^gium,  and  Heliee,  and  of  the  rest  of  ^gialus,  are  ranged  with 
those  of  Mycence,  Corinth,  and  Sicyon,  under  the  command  of  Agamemnon. 
At  that  period  the  Acheeans  were  in  possession  of  Lacedeemon  and  Argos, 
and  exerted  the  greatest  influence  over  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus.  After 
that  time  for  many  centuries  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  first  named  took 
little  part  in  the  general  concerns  of  Greece.  During  the  Persian  invasion, 
the  Achseans,  says  Pausanias,  neither  joined  Leonidas  at  Thermopylee,  nor 
aided  Themistocles  at  Salamis :  they  were  absent  from  the  engagement  at 
Plataea,  being  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
General,  to  whom  as  a  Dorian  they  felt  a  strong  national  antipathy,  looking 
back  with  pride,  as  they  did,  to  the  pre-eminence  which  they  had  themselves 
enjoyed  in  the  heroic  times  of  Greece,  when  they  possessed  the  territory  now 
governed  by  Lacedeemon.  The  state  of  neutrality  and  inactivity  in  which  the 
Achseans  remained  during  the  most  stirring  part  of  Greek  history  may  be 
explained  by  the  consideration,  that  they  entertained  no  feelings  of  attachment 
to  either  of  the  two  great  rival  parties  of  that  period.  With  the  Athenians, 
the  representatives  of  the  Ionian  family,  the  Acheeans  were  not  connected  by 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  sympathy,  for  the  Athenians  were  in  possession  of 
the  soil  from  which  lonians  had  been  driven  by  their  ancestors ;  much  less  did 
they  look  on  the  Lacedeemonians,  the  leaders  of  the  Doric  race,  with  a  friendly 
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eye,  liaving  been  themselves  expelled  from  Uieir  hereditary  seats  in  Argoa  and 
Lncooin,  by  the  progenitors  of  those  who  now  dwelt  at  Sparta.  Hence  it 
(irose,  that  while  their  neighbours  were  engaged  in  long  and  violent  uonteats, 
the  Achteans  enjoyed  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  repose,  which  harmonized 
with  the  natural  character  of  their  open  and  even  soil,  compared  with  the 
stern  and  savage  features  of  those  lands  which  bordered  upon  theirs.  In  this 
condition  tliey  remained  fur  a  considerable  time,  and  it  was  not  till  Uie  glories 


of  other  Greek  states  had  faded  away,  that  Acliaia  began  lo  display  tliat  power 
which  afterwards  gained  such  distinguished  renown.  It  seems  as  if  Adioia 
had  deliberately  delayed  ils  own  progress  until  tlie  otJier  nations  of  Hellas 
were  wearied  with  Uieir  exertions  in  the  pursuit  of  fame,  in  order  that  it  might 
advance  and  claim  the  piize  which  they  resigned,  as  the  last  in  the  Lampade- 
phoria  of  Greek  Nations,  to  receive  the  torch  which  had  been  trant^mitted  in 
sticcession  from  the  hand  of  one  City  to  another.  The  splendour  of  Athens 
had  been  some  time  on  the  wane ;  Sparta  was  sinking  by  the  weight  of 
pressure  from  without  and  the  undermining  of  corruptions  from  within; 
Thebes — having  shown  what  she  was  capable  of  effecting,  when  guided  by  the 
counsels,  and  animated  by  the  example,  of  wise  and  intrepid  leaders — had 
fallen  with  them,  sever  more  to  rise.     Now,  tJierefore,  that  these  cities  were 
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rodiii't'd  to  tliis  liiiniiliiitJii^'  roiidiiioit,  it  vax  n  glonous  npportiinily  fur  At-linia 
to  sliDW  wlmt  ri-siilis  mifrlit  l)e  ntlaincd  liy  arts  mid  virUufi  of  such  rare  ^niwili 
iti  Gi-cciiin  soil,  namely,  civil  liiLiinotiy  ami  eoncortl. 

TIiL-  twelve  cities  of  Adiuin,  vvliusu  diiuk's  are  [irfserved  bv  Herodotus  iiiid 
Strnbo,  beiiiff  iinitod  in  ii  compact  body  iimoii)r  iliemselven,  aud  enjoying  n 
form  of  civil  polity  wisely  tempered  by  an  admixtnre  of  popular  and  ai-isto- 
cratic  elements,  sabsisled,  as  bus  been  said,  during  n  long  period  in  a  state  of 
linppy  and  undisturbed  prosperity.  Tbe  piditieal  stonu  from  MiK-edunia 
wbicli  broke  upon  Greece  sbattered  for  a  time  the  loiigue  wliieli  bound  tbem 
together;  but  when  thnt  had  parsed,  somu  of  the  fragments  coalesced,  and  the 
eflects  of  their  dissolution  began  to  disappear.  In  the  year  B.C.  iif*0,  when  the 
attention  of  the  Kliicedoninn  princes  was  engaged  at  home  by  domestic  discords. 


four  of  the  Acbieati  cities,  Dyme,  I'ath.k,  Tiiilea,  and  I'hah.e,  took  advan- 
tage of  tbe  opportunity  thns  afforded  them  for  I'eviving  tlie  independence  of 
their  country;  when  five  years  had  elapsed,  they  were  joined  by  ji'^Hli'M, 
Cekynea,  and  Bitra,  wbieb  had  ejected  tbcir  tyrants,  or  expelled  their  Miu;e- 
doniaii  garrisons.  To  these,  four  others  shortly  aftei-wards  attached  them- 
selves; the  twelfth,  HtLicK,  had  been  swallowed  up  by  an  inundatiou  of  tbe 
sea.  Aunually  in  the  spring  and  summer,  a.ssemblies  were  convoked  of 
deputies  from  these  states,  for  the  purpose  of  cousidtiug  concerning  war  and 
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peace,  the  framing  of  alliances,  tht)  creation  of  magistrates,  and  the  enactment 
of  laws.  The  place  of  their  convention  wae  the  sacred  grove  of  Jupiter 
Humagyrius,  near  the  temple  of  the  Pnnachtean  Ceres  at  jEgium.  Every 
citizen  from  any  of  the  confederate  states  who  had  passed  liis  thirtieth  year 
was  at  liherty  to  be  present,  and  to  propose  measures  to  the  Assembly  for 
their  adoption.  The  session  was  limited  by  law  to  three  days.  A  common 
system  of  weights  and  measures  was  employed  by  the  cities  of  Achaia;  so 
that  they  were  all,  as  it  were,  members  of  the  same  state. 


sir  power  oy  loreign  conquest.  J.ney 
wrested  Corinth  from  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians,  and  attached  that  city 
to  their  own  body.  To  strengthen  themselves  in  this  conquest,  they  allied 
themselves  with  Borne,  and  thus,  for  a  temporary  gain,  they  authorised  the 
introduction  of  a  principle  which  afterwards  proved  the  cause  of  their  dissolu- 
tion. They  discovered  too  late  that  the  real  victory  thus  gained  was  uot  a 
triumph  of  one  Greek  over  another,  but  of  Rome  over  Greece.  Still,  however, 
they  pursued  the  infatuated  course :  they  joined  the  Romans  in  their  expedi- 
tions into  Macedonia  against  Philip,  and  fought  under  the  Roman  standard 
against  their  neighbours  in  j^tolia.  Their  resources,  thus  increased,  tempted 
them  to  gratify  their  ancient  enmity  against  Lacedtemon,  which  they  succeeded 
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ill  reducing  lo  depemlenct  upon  themselves  for  a  lime,  and  in  alienating  from 
tliem  for  ever.  By  so  doing  they  paved  tlie  way  f()r  iheir  own  degra<]ation, 
ond  for  tlie  ultimate  loss  of  the  liberties  of  their  common  country.  The 
appeal  of  tlic  Lacedtcmoiiians  against  the  overbearing  conduct  of  the  Acheeans 
towards  themselves,  was  joyfully  welcomed  by  Rome  as  affording  an  occasion 
for  her  own  interference  in  tbe  internal  afTairs  of  Greece.  The  exiles  of 
Sparta  were  recalled  by  ber  orders,  and  its  walls,  which  had  been  thrown 
d()wn  by  the  Aehseiuis,  were  rebuilt.  On  the  false  accusation  of  ttie  traitor 
Cnllicrates,  more  than  a  thousand  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Acbaia  were 
summoned  to  Italy  under  suspicion  of  collusion  wiih  Perseus,  when  he  was  at 
war  with  Home ;  and  it  was  only  when  seventeen  years  had  elapsed,  that, 
having  been  detained  as  prisoners  in  dilferent  parts  of  Etruria,  three  hundred 
of  the  number,  among  whom  was  the  historian  Polvbils,  returned  to 
their  own  land.  Instructed  and  exasperated  by  this  treatment,  the  Achsans 
resorted  to  defensive  measures  against  tlie  encroachments  of  Rome.  But  it 
was  too  late.  The  Acheeans  had  been  instrumental  in  reducing  to  bondage 
those  by  whose  aid  they  might  have  been  able  now  to  preserve  the  liberties 
of  Greece.  As  a  retribution  for  this  act,  they  were  now  to  become  the 
slaves  of  Rome.  Tor  a  short  lime  they  survived  after  the  independence  of  the 
rest  of  Greece  was  extinct.  It  was  a  poor  consolation  for  their  folly,  that 
when  Greece  was  poLtically  deiunct,  the  Romans  inscribed  upon  its  tomb  ihe 
name  of  Aihai,*. 


At  the  north-west  extremity  of  Achaia  stands  the  town  of  Patras,  the 
ancient  Patr«.  It  overlooks  a  fertile  plain,  which  is  now  principally  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  small  grape  whicii  flourishes  liere  in  much  greater 
abundance  than  at  Corinth,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  The  city  enjoys  great 
advantages,  arising  from  its  position  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Corinthian 
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Gulf,  and  from  thus  possessing  ready  means  of  communication  with  western 
Greece,  the  Islands  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Sicily. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Patroe  was  to  the  Peloponnesus  what  Nicopolis 
was  to  ihe  continent  of  Greece.  On  account  of  the  qualifications  of 
its  site,  it  was  chosen  by  Augustus  as  the  spot  to  which  he  might  trans- 
plant colonists  from  different  cities  which  were  not  so  favourably  placed 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  Here  in  later  times  were  seen  some  of 
the  ancient  statues  of  the  Deities,  brought  from  those  dismantled  towns ; 
here  was  an  Odeum,  the  second  in  beauty  and  magnificence  in  Greece, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  those  old  mountain  towns  learnt  to  forget  their 
rustic  habits;  here,  near  the  sea-side,  was  a  grove  containing  temples  of 
Apollo  and  Venus,  and  intersected  with  walks  wliich  served  as  a  delightful 
place  of  resort  in  the  summer  season.  There  are  now  but  few  remains  of  this 
ancient  maritime  capital  of  Achaia.  The  spring  which  is  described  as 
gushing  from  the  earth  near  the  two  temples  above  mentioned,  is  still  visible 
on  the  sea-shore,  about  a  mile's  distance  from  the  town.  Some  vestiges  of 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  Acropolis  may  be  traced  in  the  substructions  of  the 
modem  castle,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Patras ;  some  remains  of  an  aqueduct  of  Roman  brick,  like  that  of  Nicopolis, 
which  brought  water  from  the  hills  on  the  east  of  the  citadel,  are  still 
visible ;  but  the  most  interesting  memorial  which  survives  of  the  former 
history  of  Patrse  is  the  tradition  which  here  prevails,  that  this  was  the  spot 
which  witnessed  the  evidence  given  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth  by  the 
Apostle  and  Martyr,  Saint  Andrew. 

Passing  by  Rhium,  the  port  of  the  ancient  Panormus,  and  proceeding 
onward  in  an  easterly  direction,  we  arrive,  after  a  journey  of  rather  more 
than  twenty  miles  along  the  sea-coast,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  beneath  which  are 
plentiful  sources  of  water  shaded  by  an  umbrageous  plane-tree.  This  is  the 
site  of  the  ancient  iEgium,  which,  after  the  destruction  of  Helic6  by  an 
inundation  of  the  sea,  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  members 
of  the  Acheean  league.  It  is  now  called  Vostitza,  and  from  the  goodness 
of  its  harbour,  compared  with  any  other  upon  this  coast,  from  the  excellence 
of  its  water,  and  from  its  position  at  the  centre  of  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  it  still  preserves  some  of  its  ancient  importance,  being  the 
only  town  of  any  note  which  occurs  in  the  voyage  from  the  port  of  Patrae 
to  that  of  Corinth. 


At  a  little  mure  tlinii  the  same  diKtaiit-e  to  the  enst  of  ^-Egium,  that  iEgium 
is  to  the  east  of  Pntrit,  sttiuds  a  circular  hill  with  a  titbtilar  summit,  about 
two  miles  from  the  sea-shore,  aud  between  two  rivers  which  flow  past  it 
into  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Towards  the  iiorlliem  extremity  of  the  hill  is 
tho  modern  village  of  Basilica:  this  was  the  site  of  the  ancient,  city  of 
Sicviis,  the  (late  of  whose  foundation  is  prior  to  all  records  of  Greek  history. 
The  situation  combines  all  ibe  advantages  which  were  generally  looked  for  as 
the  reijuisite  qualifications  for  the  erection  of  a  Greek  city.  The  Acropolis 
stood  upon  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  modern  village.  The  walls  of  the 
town  followed  the  crest  of  the  tabular  hill  mentioned  above,  and  communi- 
cated with  the  harbour  bv  means  of  lines  of  fortification  stretching  from  their 
circuit  to  the  sea-shore. 


survive,  are  found  on  tlie  soutli-west  side  of  tins  " 

mountain  platfumi.  We  there  find  a  Theatre  facing  the  sea,  of  which  the 
foundations  and  si)me  of  the  seats  are  hewn  in  the  living  rock.  By  its  side, 
and  runuiitg  parallel  to  it,  is  a  Stadium,  of  which  the  southern  end  is  exca- 
vated in  the  soil,  while  its  two  northern  extremities  are  formed  of  massive 
walls  in  the  polygonal  style.  The  Theatre  is  the  only  one  of  the  numerous 
buildings  existing  at  Sicyon  in  the  time  of  Paiisauios,  and  described  by  thai 
topographer. 
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It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  read  on  this  spot  the  catalogues  which 
Pausanias  has  left  of  the  many  temples,  statues,  and  pictures,  which  once 
adorned  this  desolate  place.  Here  stood  a  painted  portico,  which  vied  with 
the  PoBcile  at  Athens;  here  was  the  Senate-house  erected  by  the  hand  of 
Cleisthenes;  here,  bronze  statues  of  Hercules  and  Jupiter,  the  works  of  the 
illustrious  Lysippus,  a  native  of  this  place ;  here,  a  figure  of  Pan  in  ivory  and 
gold,  the  production  of  Calamis;  near  it  was  a  marble  statue  of  Hercules, 
from  the  chisel  of  Scopas;  here  were  numberless  compositions  by  Crato, 
Telephanes,  Cleoetas,  and  Canachus,  ctnd  by  other  artists  of  Sicyon,  who  made 
this  City  the  most  famous  among  the  ancient  schools  of  painting  and  of 
sculpture  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of 
that  distinguished  Sicyonian  citizen,  Aratus,  who  to  his  endowments  and 
distinctions  as  a  statesman  and  a  warrior,  added  the  graceful  accomplishments 
of  a  skilful  judge  and  liberal  patron  of  the  arts.  His  statue  adorned  the 
theatre  whose  ruins  we  see  before  us :  his  ashes  repose  upon  this  hill,  where 
his  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  and  where  a  monument, 
surpassing  in  magnificence  all  that  the  age  could  boast,  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  his  grateful  countrymen.  He  died,  not  without  suspicion  of 
having  been  poisoned  by  Philip  the  Third  of  Macedon,  in  the  year  b.  c.  218. 
His  country  did  not  long  survive  him:  for  a  few  years  the  gallant  Philo- 

I 

poemen  sustained  the  cause  of  the  Acheean  league ;  he,  when  seventy  years  of 
age,  having  reduced  the  city  of  Lacedsemon,  and  fighting  before  the  walls 
of  Messene,  was,  in  b.  c.  188,  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death.  His  funeral 
urn  was  borne  by  the  son  of  Lycortas,  his  successor  in  the  dignity  of  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Achcean  confederacy,  the  youthful  Polybius,  the  future 
historian  of  the  war.  Thirty-seven  years  afterwards,  the  city  of  Corinth  was 
taken  by  Mummius,  the  Roman  consul,  and  with  the  fall  of  that  city  fell  the 
fortunes  and  glories  of  its  neighbour,  Sicyon. 

Greece  triumphed  over  her  victors  by  the  influence  of  her  Arts.  Exiled, 
as  it  were,  from  her  own  soil,  she  took  refuge  in  the  asylum  aflforded  to  her 
by  them ;  as  Orestes,  banished  from  Argos,  did  in  the  temple  of  Pallas — the 
Deity  of  Wisdom — at  Athens.  The  destruction  of  Corinth  was,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  source  of  glory  and  victory  to  a  conquered  nation.  The  soldiers  of 
Mummius  robbed  the  temples  of  Corinth  of  their  statues  and  pictures ;  they 
even  tore  from  its  theatre  the  bronze  vessels  which  made  it  more  sonorous : 
they  were  guilty  of  acts  of  rapine  and  excess  in  a  manner  to  extort  from 
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rolybius,  tlio  Greek  imnt'gyrist  of  Riimf,  the  wtrougesi  expressions  of  repro- 
baliou.  But  tlicse  Imrdy  ivfirriiirs  soon  gave  wny  to  the  gentle  influences 
exercised  by  the  objettB  which  they  carried  in  iriiimph  to  their  own  country'; 
and  tile  spirit  of  Greece,  when  tlie  body  was  extinct,  was  worshipped  in  the 
palaces  and  forimis  uf  the  Itonian  capital,  like  ii  divini:£ed  being  which  had 
passed  fiitni  enrth  to  heaven. 


The  route  from  jEgium  to  Megaspelion  is  full  of  interest.  The  Corinthian 
Gulf  affords  here  its  noblest  views,  and,  although  twenty  miles  across  at  this 
point,  the  mountains  beyond  it  seem  to  tower  into  the  skies.  In  descending 
towards  the  sliore,  the  magnitude  of  the  rocks  of  Megaspelion  strike  the 
beiiolder  with  surprise.  In  the  course  of  the  journey  several  copious  streams 
are  passed,  which  descend  from  Mount  Chelmas,  shaded  with  trees  and 
bounded  by  fine  precipices.  Shortly  after  leaving  iSgium,  the  road  strikes 
into  the  opposite  mountains,  the  summits  of  which  are  attained  in  about 
thirty  minutes.     Descending  from  this  elevation,  in  about  half-au-hour  more 
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the  iDsutated  rock  of  Palaio-Kalavrita  is  attained.  From  this  spot  the  mima- 
stery  of  Megaspelion  is  visible  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  a  deep  and  uneven 
valley. 

A  journey  of  two  hours  brings  the  traveller  to  the  monastery.  It  is  erected 
upon  a  steep  and  narrow  ridge,  and  against  tlie  mouth  of  a  large  natural 
cavern,  most  of  the  interior  being  a  portion  of  the  cave  itself.  Externally  it 
is  a  large  white  building,  of  a  picturesque  and  irregular  fonn,  facing  the  west, 
and  having  twenty- three  windows  in  front,  A  magnificent  precipice  of  from 
four  to  live  hundred  feet  in  height  rises  from  the  cave  and  overhangs  the 
huilding.  Around  the  monastery  the  country  is  rich  in  picturesque  grandeur  ; 
trees  of  aged  growth  are  seen  on  the  mountains,  and  the  rocks  are  bold  and 
precipitous. 

To  the  south-east  of  the  monastery  rises  the  lofty  chain  of  Mount  Chelmas, 
and  issuing  from  its  rocky  hed,  tumbling  and  tossing,  descends  the  fabled 
stream  of  the  Styx.  It  has  its  source,  according  to  Herodotus,  near  to  the 
Arcadian  town  of  Nonacris,  and  the  ravine  by  which  the  river  descends  through 
masses  of  rock,  of  ice,  and  of  snow,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in  nature. 


Chttlmns,  is  a  striking  subject  for  &  picture ;  the  great  valley  of  the  Styx 
nppears  in  full  view  on  the  descent  amidst  huge  and  fantastic  assemblnges 
of  rock. 

If  we  retrace  our  steps  from  Sicyon  to  the  west,  and  mount  along  the  side 
of  one  of  the  streams  which  fall  into  tiie  Gulf  of  Corinth  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  j^giuin,  pursuing  the  upward  track  in  a  southerly  direction,  we  shall 
arrive  on  one  of  the  woody  summits  of  Erymanihus,  from  which,  if  we  look 
westward,  we  command  a  view  of  the  territory  of  Elis  lying  beneath  us.  Two 
rivers,  which  water  that  plain,  take  their  rise  here.  The  one  is  the  river 
Peneus,  which  leaves  tlie  site  of  the  andeut  city  of  £hs  on  its  left,  and  waters 
the  country,  once  called  The  Hollow  Elis  from  its  form,  and  inhabited  in 
the  Homeric  age  by  the  Epeians ;  the  other  stream  bears  the  same  name  as 
the  mountain  from  which  it  descends  :  having  flowed  to  the  souUi  for  a  con- 
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sidemble  distnnce,  it  fulls  into  the  river  Alplieiis,  wliicli,  emitinuing  its  coui-se 
to  the  west,  passes  to  the  left  of  the  spots  occupied  formerly  by  the  magnifi- 
cent buildings  of  Pisn  and  Olympin.  This  countrj-  wns  nncieutly  called  the 
P18ATI8.  In  the  time  of  Homer  it  was  possessed  by  the  Pvlians,  whose 
dominions  extended  from  the  slopes  of  Taygems  over  the  country  subsequently 
called  Messenia,  nnd  reached  to  the  Epeian  frontier,  on  the  sonthem  side  of  tlie 
Peneus. 

The  proportion  of  the  Power  of  the  Epeians  to  that  of  the  Pylians  is 
expressed  in  Homer,  hy  the  contributions  made  hy  each  to  the  fleet  of 
Agamemnon.  Ninety  ships  were  furnished  by  the  Epeians,  whereas  the 
Pylians  supplied  forty  only.  There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  in  the 
geography  and  history  of  Elis  and  Achaia.  Looking  in  a  cursory  manner  at 
their  great  physical  characteristics,  we  observe  that  they  both  consist   of  flat 
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lonlnuils  stretLtiiiig  nloiig  the  sen,  broken,  indeed,  occasionally,  by  declivities 
of  moiintiiins  wflvintf  down  from  tlie  lofty  ridges  in  the  interior,  nnd  by  moun- 
tain atieaniH  running  in  deep  noody  ravines  from  the  same  rocky  eminences, 
ttl]H,h  thus  diipciise  fertility  to  the  plains  beneath  them.  Both  these  provinces 
pretent  a  faMnirnble  appearance  in  variety  and  riclinesB  of  produce  when  con- 
trasted with  tlie  oilier  divisions  of  the  peninsula. 

It  lb  a  consequence  of  those  natnral  properties  which  conduced  to  its 
fertility  that  so  few  remains  at  present  survive  of  the  former  splendour  of  Elis. 
The  soil  consists  of  a  rich  alluvial  loam,  deposited,  in  the  lower  grounds,  by 
tlie  rivers  of  which  we  have  spoken  ;  and  the  stone  of  the  country  is  of  a  more 
porous  description  than  the  limestone  and  marble  supplied  by  the  quarries  in 
the  oilier  parts  of  Greece.  Consequently  the  remains  of  the  buildings  have 
disappeared  more  rapidly  beneath  the  covering  of  soil  brought  down  by  the 
streams  from  the  mountain  slopes.  The  same  observation  may  be  applied 
generally  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  Grecian  continent  and  peninsula,  upon 
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-which  nature  has  bestowed  a  larger  share  of  her  endowments ;  the  remains  of 
Antiquity  are  generally  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  fertility  of  their  soil. 
Scarcely  a  sculptured  group  or  fragment  of  a  frieze  is  to  be  seen  at  the  present 
time  within  the  limits  of  those  districts  of  Hellas  most  distinguished  for  their 
prolific  character:  namely,  Thessaly  and  Boeotia  on  the  continent,  and  Achaia 
and  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

We  have  observed  the  pacific  character  of  Achaia  as  compared  with  that 
of  other  states  in  the  peninsula.  A  similar  remark  may  be  applied  to  Elis. 
The  possession  within  their  frontier  of  the  national  sanctuary  of  the  Olympian 
Jove  invested  it  with  a  hallowed  dignity,  which  was  a  more  powerful  protection 
to  them  than  the  force  of  arms.  We  accordingly  hear  of  many  of  the  Eleans 
passing  their  time  as  country  gentlemen  in  the  quiet  enjoyments  of  rural  life 
on  their  own  estates,  which  they  rarely  quitted  to  visit  the  larger  towns  even 
in  their  own  neighbourhood ;  and  thus  the  security,  which  they  derived  from 
their  peculiar  national  privilege,  rendered  works  of  fortification,  and  military 
architecture  in  general,  matters  of  less  necessity  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been.  The  search,  therefore,  for  the  vestiges  of  walled  towns  will  here 
be  attended  with  little  success. 

"  Many  objects,"  says  Pausanias,  "  may  a  man  see  in  Greece,  and  many 
things  may  he  hear  that  are  worthy  of  admiration,  but,  above  them  all,  the 
doings  at  Eleusis,  and  the  sights  at  Olympia,  have  somewhat  in  them  of  a  soul 
divine." 

In  descending  the  slopes,  which  fall  to  the  south-west  of  Mount  Ery man- 
thus,  we  come  in  sight  of  a  valley,  about  three  miles  in  length  and  one  in 
breadth,  lying  from  east  to  west  below  the  hill  on  which  we  stand,  and 
bounded  on  the  south  by  a  broad  river,  running  over  a  gravelly  bed,  and 
studded  with  small  islands.  Its  banks  are  shaded  with  plane-trees,  and  rich 
fields  of  pasture  and  arable  land  are  watered  by  its  stream.  The  valley  is 
Olympia,  the  hill  is  Mount  Cronius,  the  river  the  Alpheus.  The  eastern 
and  western  boundaries  of  the  plain  are  formed  by  two  other  streams,  both 
flowing  into  the  Alpheus.  Beginning  at  Mount  Cronius,  and  following  the 
western  of  these  two  brooks,  formerly  called  the  Cladeus,  among  clusters  of 
pines  and  olives,  to  the  point  where  it  falls  into  the  Alpheus,  and  tracing  our 
course  eastward  along  the  Alpheus  for  about  a  mile,  till  we  arrive  at  a  ridge 
which  falls  downward  to  the  east,  and  pursuing  this  ridge,  which  runs  to  the 
north,  till  we  come  to  Mount  Cronius,  from  which  it  descends,  we  have  made 


tlie  circuit  or  traced  the  limits  of  the  peribolus  of  the  aucient  Altis,  or  sacred 
grove  of  Jupiter,  which  was  formerly  the  seat  of  tlie  most  glorioiis  und  holy 
objects  of  Olympin.  On  the  south  and  east  it  wiis  hounded  by  a  wall,  on  the 
north  by  the  mountain  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Cladeus. 

Looking  downward  towards  the  river  Alphens  from  the  southern  slopes 
of  Mount  Cronius,  we  have  immediately  on  our  right  the  positions  of  the 
ancieut  Gymnasium  and  Prytaneum.  lieneath  ua  stood  the  row  of  ten 
TitEASUKiEs  from  west  to  east,  which  were  raised  by  different  Greek  States, 
and  contained  statues  and  other  offerings  of  great  value  and  exquisite  work- 
manship. Below  them,  on  a  basement  of  stone  steps,  were  six  statues  of 
Jupiter,  called  Zanes,  made  from  the  fines  levied  upon  atliletes  who  had  trans- 
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gressed  the  laws  by  which  the  Olympic  contests  were  regulated.  Further  to 
the  left,  in  a  wood  of  wild  olives  in  a  declivity  of  Mount  Cronius,  and 
running  from  north  to  south,  was  the  Stadium.  It  was  approached  by  the 
Hellanodicae,  or  judges  of  the  course,  by  a  secret  entrance.  The  starting- 
place,  or  aphesis,  was  at  the  northern  extremity,  near  which  was  the  tomb 
of  Endymion. 

Beyond  the  Stadium  and  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Altis,  still  further  to  the 
left,  was  the  Hippodrome,  which  stretched  from  west  to  east :  its  western 
fai^ade  was  formed  by  a  portico  built  by  the  architect  Agnaptus.  Passing 
through  it,  the  spectator  arrived  at  a  triangular  area,  of  which  tlie  base 
coincided  with  the  back  of  the  portico  ;  in  each  of  the  two  sides,  which  were 
more  than  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  was  a  series  of  stalls  or  barriers,  in 
which  the  chariots  and  horses  stood,  parallel  to  each  other;  all  looking 
straight  towards  the  course.  A  rope  was  stretched  in  front  of  these  barriers. 
At  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  or  the  point  nearest  the  course,  stood  a  bronze 
dolphin  raised  upon  a  style.  In  the  middle  of  the  triangle  was  an  altar  of 
unbaked  brick,  which  was  whitened  at  every  successive  Olympiad ;  raised 
above  it  was  a  bronze  eagle,  stretching  its  wings  at  full  length.  When  the 
proper  time  had  arrived,  the  oflBcer  of  the  course  touched  the  spring  concealed 
within  the  altar,  and  the  eagle  began  to  soar  aloft,  an  impulse  being  thus 
given  to  it,  so  that  it  became  visible  to  all  the  spectators.  At  the  same  time 
the  bronze  dolphin  fell  to  the  ground.  Then  the  rope  was  withdrawn,  first 
from  the  barriers  on  each  side  nearest  to  the  base  of  the  triangle,  so  as  to 
allow  the  horses  in  them  to  start :  when  thev  had  arrived  in  a  line  with  those 
in  the  second  barriers,  these  latter  were  let  out,  and  thus  the  next  in  order, 
till,  gradually,  they  were  all  liberated,  so  that  at  the  moment  when  the  last 
pair  were  released,  they  were  all  side  by  side  in  a  line  drawn  through  the 
apex,  parallel  to  the  base. 

An  isolated  longitudinal  ridge,  or  spine,  commencing  at  some  distance 
from  the  apex,  divided  the  Hippodrome  into  two  parts ;  around  this  the  course 
lay,  beginning  on  the  right  or  southern  side  of  it. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Altis,  or  consecrated  ground,  stood  the  temple 
of  the  Olympian  Jove.  It  was  erected  from  the  spoils  taken  by  the  Eleans, 
in  their  contests  with  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa.  It  was  a  Doric  edifice, 
hypaethral  and  peripteral,  ninety- five  feet  in  breadth,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
in  length,  and  sixty-eight  to  the  summit  of  the  pediment  in  height.     The 
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interior  was  divided  into  tliree  compartments,  by  two  rows  uf  columns,  each 
in  double  tiers.  The  etone  of  which  it  was  constructed  wns  the  poros  ol'  the 
country;  its  architect,  Libon  of  Ells. 

A  golden  vase  adorned  both  ends  of  the  roof.  In  the  centre  of  both  the 
pediments  was  a  golden  statue  of  Victory,  and  under  the  Victory  a  shield  of 
gold,  having  a  figure  of  Medusa  upou  it.  In  later  times,  one- and- twenty 
gilded  bucklers  hung  upon  the  architrave  over  the  columns,  tho  offering  of 
Mummius  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  In  both  the  pediments  were 
groups  of  sculpture :  the  eastern  exhibited  the  contest  between  Pelops  and 
(Enomaus ;  this  was  the  work  of  Pieonius,  a  native  of  Menda  in  Thnice :  that 
on  the  western  front  represented  the  contest  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lnpitliie, 
and  was  the  work  of  Alcamenes,  a  contemporary  of  Phidias.  In  the  metopes 
were  scenes  from  the  history  of  Hercules. 

But  the  most  glorious  ornament  of  this  mr^nificeut  fabrli;,  and  one  which, 
in  the  language  of  llie  ancient  critic,  added  dignity  to  religion,  was  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  within  the  temple.  It  was  the  work  of  Phidias,  and  formed  of 
ivory  and  gold.  This  combination,  as  a  great  English  sculptor  expresses  it, 
"  equally  splendid  and  harmonious,  in  such  a  colossal  form,  produced  a 
dazzling  glor}-,  like  electric  fluid,  running,  over  the  surface  of  the  figure,  and 
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thus  gave  it  the  appearance  of  an  immortal  vision  in  the  eyes  of  the  votary." 
No  wonder,  therefore,  if  it  was  commonly  believed  that  Jupiter  himself  had 
lighted  up  the  statue  by  a  flash  of  lightning  from  heaven,  and  so  had  kindled 
in  its  aspect  a  blaze  of  divinity.  The  ivory,  with  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  figure  was  overlaid,  had  a  tint  of  flesh,  which  communicated  to  it  the 
appearance  of  a  living  and  intelligent  object,  while  the  gold,  the  precious 
stones,  and  painting  with  which  its  accessories  were  decorated,  together  with 
the  stupendous  size  of  the  whole  work,  sixty  feet  in  height,  produced  an 
effect,  which  awed  the  beholder  into  a  belief  that  he  was  looking  on  the  face 
of  Jupiter  himself.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  whole  work  was  imbued 
by  a  spirit  within,  breathed  from  the  lips  of  Homer ;  for  it  was  his  description 
of  the  King  of  Gods  and  Men  which  filled  the  mind  of  Phidias,  as  he  himself 
confessed,  when  he  executed  this  statue. 

The  god  sat  upon  his  throne,  wearing  a  crown  like  an  olive  wreath  upon 
his  head.  In  his  right  hand  he  supported  a  statue  of  Victory,  which  he 
seemed  to  offer  to  the  combatants  who  came  hither  to  adore  him ;  it  was 
made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  bore  a  chaplet.  In  his  left  hand  was  his  staff  or 
sceptre,  inlaid  with  metals  of  every  description,  and  having  an  eagle  perched 
upon  its  summit.  The  sandals  of  the  deity  were  of  gold,  as  also  was  his  robe, 
which  was  embroidered  with  figures  and  lilies.  The  throne  on  which  he  sat 
was  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  with  ebony  and  with  ivory,  with 
painted  figures  and  others  in  relief.  Embossed  on  each  of  the  four  feet  of  the 
throne  were  four  dancing  Victories,  and  beside  them  two  statues  of  Victory  stand- 
ing near  each  foot.  In  addition  to  this,  on  the  two  front  feet  were  represented 
the  children  of  the  Thebans  siezed  by  the  Sphinges ;  and  below  the  Sphinges, 
Apollo  and  Diana  were  transfixing  with  their  arrows  the  sons  of  Niobe. 

Between  the  feet  were  single  horizontal  bars :  on  that  towards  the  entrance 
were  seven  figures  in  relief,  and  on  the  others  the  contests  of  Hercules  and  his 
comrades  with  the  Amazons.  Each  of  the  bars  was  bisected  by  an  upright 
column,  which,  together,  with  the  feet,  served  to  support  the  statue.  Other 
decorations  of  a  minuter  character  were  scattered  near  it  in  rich  profusion. 
Such  was  the  appearance  which  the  Olympian  Jupiter  presented  to  the  view 
when  the  purple  embroidered  veil  which  hung  before  him  fell  to  the  ground 
and  exhibited  the  Father  of  Gods  and  Men  in  all  the  glories  of  which  the 
greatest  spirits  of  antiquity  could  conceive  and  execute  the  idea. 

The  Olympic  Games  were  celebrated  once  in  four  years.      They  lasted  for 
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five  days,  and  terminated  on  the  full  moon  which  succeeded  the  summer 
solstice.  Contrasted  with  the  particular  «eras  which  served  for  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  events  in  distinct  provinces  of  Greece,  the  epoch 
supplied  by  their  celebration  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hellenic  soil  deserves 
peculiar  attention.  While  the  succession  of  Priestesses  of  Juno  at  Argos, — 
and  the  Ephors  at  Sparta,  and  the  Archons  at  Athens,  furnished  to  those 
States  respectively  the  bases  of  their  chronological  systems,  it  was  not  a 
Personage  invested  with  a  civil  or  sacerdotal  character  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  quinquennial  periods  observed  as  measures  of  time  by  the  whole 
of  Greece;  it  was  lie  who  was  proclaimed  Victor,  not  in  the  chariot-race  of 
the  Hippodrome,  but  as  having  outrun  his  rivals  in  the  stadium  at  Olympia. 
A  reflection  on  the  rapid  course  of  Time,  that  great  Racer  in  the  Stadium  of 
the  World,  might  well  have  suggested  such  a  practice ;  and  it  is  very  remark- 
able as  illustrating  the  regard  paid,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States 
of  Greece,  to  those  exercises  of  physical  force  that  preserved  them  so  long 
from  the  corruptions  of  luxury  and  effeminacy,  into  which,  through  their 
growing  opulence  and  familiarity  with  oriental  habits,  they  would  very  soon 
otherwise  have  fallen.  Olympia  was  the  Palaestra  of  Greece.  The  simplicity 
of  the  prizes,  the  antiquity  of  their  institution,  the  sacred  ceremonies  with 
which  they  were  connected ;  the  glory  which  attached  not  merely  to  the  victor, 
but  to  his  parents,  his  friends  and  country :  his  canonization  in  the  Greek 
calendar ;  the  concourse  Of  rival  tribes  from  every  quarter  of  the  Greek  conti- 
nent and  peninsula,  to  behold  the  contests  and  to  applaud  the  conqueror;  the 
lyric  songs  of  Pindar  or  Simonides ;  the  garlands  showered  upon  his  head  by 
the  hands  of  friends,  of  strangers,  and  of  Greece  herself;  the  statue  erected  to 
him  in  the  precincts  of  the  consecrated  grove,  by  the  side  of  Princes,  of 
Heroes,  and  of  Gods ;  the  very  rareness  of  the  celebration,  and  the  glories  of 
the  season  of  the  year  at  which  it  took  place,  when  all  the  charms  of  summer 
were  poured  upon  the  earth  by  day,  and  the  full  orb  of  the  moon  streamed 
upon  the  olive  groves  and  the  broad  flood  of  the  Alpheus  by  night ;  these  were 
influences  which,  while  they  seemed  to  raise  the  individual  to  an  elevation 
more  than  human,  produced  a  far  more  noble  and  useful  result  than  this — 
that  of  maintaining  in  the  nation  a  general  respect  for  a  manly  and  intrepid 
character,  and  of  supporting  that  moral  dignity  and  independence  which  so 
long  resisted  the  aggressions  of  force  from  without,  and  were  proof  against  the 
contagion  of  weak  and  licentious  principles  within. 
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Wittioul  interruptiun,  for  npwiirds  of  fi  iliousoncl  yenrw,  tlie  full  moon  alter 
the  summer  solstice  every  fuurtli  yenr  witnessed  the  celebration  of  tliese 
Games.  The  first  Olympitid  coincides  with  the  Vfnr  n.v.  770,  the  last  with 
A.D.  394,  or  the  sixteenth  of  the  Emperor  Tlieodnsius,  when  the  calculation  by 
iodictions  was  adopted  iii  its  stend.  According  to  the  assertion  of  Polvbius, 
Timtens,  the  Sicilian  historian,  who  flourished  n.v.  300,  was  the  first  annalist 
who  introduced  the  regular  practice  of  comparing  chronologically  the  Archons 
of  Athens,  the  Priestesses  of  Argos,  and  iJie  Ephors  and  Kings  of  8part«,  with 
the  contemporary  victors  at  Olympia.  He  was  thus  the  founder  of  the  Olympic 
lera  as  applied  to  history,  without  which  no  records  for  the  general  use  of 
Greeite  could  have  existed. 

There  is  now  no  hahitation  on  the  site  of  Olympia.  On  the  north  of  it 
are  rocky  heights  crowned  with  wood  ;  some  pines  are  seen  on  the  hills  to  the 
west,  and  oriental  plane-trees  hang  over  the  wide  gravelly  bed  of  the  river 
Alpheus  on  the  south.  A  few  niins  of  brick  are  scattered  over  the  soil  of 
what  was  once  the  Altis,  or  consecrated  inclosure,  but  hardly  a  vestige  remains 
of  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  and  nil  the  attars  and 
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strttues  which  once  crowded  its  preciucts  have  passed  away  like  those  countless 
multitudes  who  came  here  and  departed  hence  in  successive  generations  during 
a  fifth  part  of  the  long  period  of  time  which  has  elapsed  from  the  Creation  of 
the  world  to  the  present  day. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Alpheus,  at  a  little  more  than  two  miles  distant 
to  the  south  of  Olympia,  is  the  site  of  the  small  village  of  Scillus.  It  stood 
in  a  woody  valley,  watered  hy  the  river  Selinus.  In  this  picturesque  and 
solitary  glen,  the  friend  of  Socrates,  of  Agesilaus,  and  of  Cyrus, — the  Atlienian 
General,  Philosopher,  and  Historian,  Xenophon,  an  exile  from  his  country, 
— spent  the  latter  part  of  his  days.  By  the  side  of  this  stream  and  among 
these  woods  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  In  one  of  them  he 
has  left  a  description,  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  stirring  narratives  of 
marches  and  battles  which  succeed  and  follow  it,  of  this  peaceful  place  and  of 
his  own  occupations  here.  Perhaps  no  more  agreeable  specimen  of  simple  and 
unaffected  piety  in  a  heathen  can  be  found,  than  in  his  account  of  tlie  small 
temple  of  Diana  erected  here  by  himself;  of  its  cypress  statue;  of  its  sacred 
grove  of  beautiful  shrubs  planted  by  his  own  hand,  and  of  the  annual  tithe  set 
apart  by  him  for  its  maintenance  from  his  estate.  What  a  beautiful  character 
is  his !  and  how  beautiful  would  it  have  been,  if  he  had  lived  when  heathenism 
had  given  place  to  the  milder  light  of  a  purer  faith  ! 

The  Arcadian  country,  as  we  have  seen,  commences  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  woody  Erymanthus,  which  forms  its  northern  boundary ;  running  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  towards  the  more  central  eminence  of  Mount  Cyllene, 
it  continues  its  course  in  the  same  direction  till  it  joins  the  hill  of  Mfienalus, 
separating  Arcadia  on  the  east  from  the  Argolic  peninsula.  A  line  drawn 
from  this  point  westward  separates  Arcadia  from  the  Messenian  territory  on 
the  south.  Arcadia  is  a  picturesque  and  richly- wooded  country,  with  vrell- 
watored  valleys,  abounding  in  rugged  and  rocky  mountain  scenery.  The  cities 
have  most  of  them  the  remarkable  castellated  appearance  represented  in  the 
engraving,  which  represents  the  citadel  of  Arcadia  near  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Neda,  in  the  Arcadian  Gulf. 

The  south-western  portion  of  Arcadia,  which  borders  upon  the  territory  of 
Olympia,  contains  within  it  two  objects  of  interest :  one  of  them  is  the  oldest, 
the  other  the  youngest  city  of  Greece  ;  the  former,  Lycosura,  whose  ruins  are 
seen  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Mount  Lyceeum,  the  modem  Diophorti ; 
the  latter  near  it,  but  on  the  other  or  eastern  side  of  the  Alpheus,  Megalo- 
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pous,  rniindcJ  by  F.paminondas,  in  n  benutiful  vnlley  clotheii  with  noble 
ftiresta  and  irrigated  wiili  fresli  streHme,  iind  still  presening  in  its  vast 
Theiitre  the  signs  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  nor  less  deserving  attention  na 
the  birth-plftee  of  Philopflemen  and  I'olybius. 

The  city  of  Megalopolis  is  nenrly  in  the  centre  of  Arcadia;  its  valley 
abounds  in  beautiful  scenery.  The  sides  of  its  mountains  are  covered  with 
oaks,  chestnuts,  and  other  trees;  while  the  valley  itself  presents  an  undulating 
surface,  the  Alpheus  flowing  through  it  with  its  numerous  tributary  mountain 
rivulets.  The  northern  approach  to  this  city  from  Hertea  proceeds  along  the 
valley  of  the  Alpheus,  crossing  the  river  Buphagua,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  Her^a  and  Megalopolis;  shortly  after,  at  the  point  where  theMarntha 
joins  the  Alpheus,  the  road  passes  over  to  the  left  bank.  Near  to  lliisspot, 
at  a  place  called  RhoeCea,  is  the  confluence  of  the  river  Gortynius  with  the 
Alpheus.  This  river,  near  lo  its  source,  is  named  Lusius,  because,  as  Pausa- 
nius  tells  us,  Jupiter  was  washed  in  its  stream  shortly  after  he  was  horn.  After 
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wiLhiD  a  alion  distance  of  the  niins  of  the  temples  of  ,E»cu)apIus  and  Apollo 
at  Gortys,  wliere  a  long  mounlftin  valley  conducts  to  the  lower  district  of  the 
river,  which  nt  Heneum  makes  a  gentle  inclination  towards  the  west,  and 
ptisses  into  the  picturesque  plains  of  Olvmpia.  A  few  miles  from  Gortys 
a  curiiius  phenomenon  presents  itself, — a  whole  river,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  wide, 
rushes  at  once  into  existence  as  it  were  from  under  a  low  ledge  of  limestone 
rock,  and  nt  n  short  distance  from  its  source  hastens  to  join  the  Alpheus. 


There  is  h  relic  of  antiquity  in  this  region,  which,  from  its  position,  its 
purpose,  and  its  beauty,  has  powerful  attractions  for  the  traveller.  The 
noble  edict  wherewith  the  Senate  of  Florence  gave  orders  for  the  erection  of 
their  Cathedral, — by  which  the  mind  of  Brunelleschi  inspired  ilie  genius  of 
Michael  Angelo, — expressed  the  conviction  of  that  celebrated  republic,  that, 
having  obtained  renown  in  war,  and  wealth  in  pence,  it  became  the  inhabitants 
of  their  illustrious  City  to  erect  a  Christiun  temple  worthy  of  a  powerful  and 
prosperous  State.  In  the  beautiful  structure  of  Bassae,  on  one  of  the  ridges 
of  Mount  CoTYLicM,  three  miles  to  the  west  of  Diophorli,  we  have  an 
evidence  of  the  operation  of  a  somewhat  similar  feeling,  attended  by  circum- 
stances more  striking  than  those  to  which  we  have  alluded ;  for  litis  edifice 


PUIGALEIA, 


iiH  eriTtcd,  not  by  a  Inr^fB  iitid  weallliy  metropolis  like  Florence,  but  by  a 
lanll  vilUige  of  Arcmlin, — by  the  Deighliouring  community  of  PHiOALtrA. 


'I'liis  villiige,  wliicli  is  distant  about  h  day's  journey  from  Arcadia,  is 
rencbed  after  pnssing  thnitigb  a  vnjiety  of  bill,  dale,  mountain,  and  woodland 
scenery.  Ascending  Mount  Cotylium — »  branch  of  Lycteum — and  passing 
through  rich  pasture  lands  for  two  hours,  a  forest  of  oaks  which  covers  the 
summit  of  these  mountains  is  reached.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  hold, 
varied,  and  romantic.  Mountnins  rise  over  mountains,  till  they  are  lost  in 
the  distance  to  the  right.  Mount  Ithome  forms  tlie  centre  of  the  picture, 
while  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  glen  are  blended  the  great  summit?  of 
Mount  Lycteum, 

The  Temple  was  not  founded  in  a  spot  to  which  the  materials  for  building 
could  readily  be  brought,  or  where  it  might  display  to  the  pnssing  crowd  an 
evidence  of  the  affluence  and  skill  of  those  by  whom  it  was  erected ;  oil  the  con- 
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fifteen  upiin  eiii-li  side.  Tlie  building  wns  a  liimdred  nnd  twenty-five  feet  in 
lengtli  liy  forty-seven  in  lireiultli.  It  wns  in  the  Doric  style,  peripteral  nnd 
Iiypsetliral,  and  raised  upon  tliree  steps.  It  was  built  by  the  arahitect  of  tlie 
I'lirtlienon  iit  Alliens,  Itiiiuis. 

Puusnnias  speaks  of  iliis  Temple  of  Hassae  as  eclipsing  all  the  fabrics 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  beauty  of  its  stone  and  the 
haiTOony  of  its  construction.  The  principal  entrance  was  on  the  north. 
Having  mounted  the  steps,  passed  through  the  columns  of  the  portico  and  of 
the  pronnos,  we  arrive  in  the  celia.  Here,  on  each  side,  and  attached  to  the 
wall,  were  arranged  five  Ionic  columns  of  white  marble,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  roof,  which  stretched  from  tlte  walls  of  the  cella  so  as  to 
cover  tlie  greater  part  of  its  interior,  leaving  only  an  aperture  in  the  centre, 
like  that  in  the  vault  of  the  I'lintheon  at  Rome,  for  the  admission  of  light 
and  air.  Between  the  two  most  southern  Ionic  columns  stood  one  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  also  of  white  marble,  which  supported  the  architrave  over 
the  southern  entrance  into  the  cella.  The  frieze  which  once  adorned  the 
interior — in  all  probability,  the  work  of  the  scholars  of  Phidias — requires  no 
description  for  those  who  have  access  to  it  in  the  national  Museum  of  England. 
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Suffice  it  to  8«y,  that  ae  the  architects  and  sculptors  employed  in  the  erection 
and  decoratioD  of  this  temple  were  of  Athenian  extraction,  many  of  the  subjects 
represented  in  this  frieze  are  connected  with  Athenian  history.  They  refer  to 
the  struggles  of  Theseus  with  the  Centaurs  and  Amazons. 

Such  is  the  seclusion  in  which  the  Temple  of  Bassne  stands,  that  for 
many  ages  its  very  existence  was  either  unknown  or  forgotten.  Like  the 
temples  at  Ptestum  in  this  respect,  it  was  not  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  this,  the  most  beautiful  and  most  perfect  of  all  the  re- 
mains of  Greek  architecture  in  the  Peloponnesus,  was  discovered  in  nearly  the 
same  state  as  when  visited  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  by  Pausanias. 


more  liberally  by  Nature  than  the  neighbouring 
territory.  It  is  described  by  Pansanias  as  the  most  fertile  province  of  the 
Peloponnesus  in  his  day  ;  while  Euripides  speaks  of  it  as  a  land  well  watered 
and  very  fertile,  with  beautiful  pastures  for  cattle,  possessing  a  climate  neither 
too  cold  in  winter  nor  too  hot  in  summer.  It  is  separated  from  Laconia  by 
the  mountain  chain  of  Taygetus  on  the  east,  and  from  £lis  and  Arcadia 
by   the   river   Neda   and    the    high    grounds   in    which  it   has   its   source. 


-M 


1*14  TUE  XEDA. 

On  tiie  soiitli  iiiiO  wfst  the  coiinlry  is  bounded  by  the  deep  gulfs  and  bavs 
of  llie  luTiian  Sen. 

Tbe  Itiver  Nedii.  wliicb  forms  tlie  northern  boundary  of  Messenia,  takes  its 
rise  in  one  of  llie  ridges  of  Mount  I.ycoeum,  flows  westward  in  a  winding 
course  through  a  beautiful  valley  by  the  walls  of  Iua — the  fortress  of  Aristo- 
inenes, — passes  the  valleys  of  Pbigaleia,  and  falls  into  tbe  Ionian  Sea  a  few 
miles  Kortli  of  the  town  of  Aicftdiii. 


The  road  through  the  country  drained  by  tlte  Neda,  passes  along  tbe 
rocky  defiles  of  the  mountains  which  separate  the  maritime  districts  of  Elis 
and  Arcadia  from  Messenia.  Sometimes  winding  along  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  the  path  is  searcely  distinguishable  from  the  sheep  tracks ;  at  others, 
crossing  the  more  elevated  ridges  which  separate  tbe  neighbouring  valleys 
where  all  is  wild  and  savage,  but  from  whose  summits  distant  glimpses  are 
occasionally  obtained  of  smiling  and  cultivated  plains,  whose  apparent  softness 
and  fertility  contrast  strangely  with  the  naked  barrenness  immediately  around. 
Again  the  path  lies  through  deep  and  thickly- wooded  glens,  where  the  path  is 
cut  out  of  tbe  hill-side,  and  where  the  only  natural  passage  is  that  occupied  by 
the  bed  of  the  river,  which  has  forced  its  way  through  its  rocky  strata,  now 
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foaming  and  roaring  as  if  in  fury  at  tlie  obstacles  obstriicling  ils  passage — mnv 
rushing  rapidly  along  its  smoother  bed,  and  occasioually  extending  itself  into 
small  lakes.  After  leaving  Fbigaleia  and  entering  tlie  level  country,  the  Neda — 
joined  by  several  smaller  streams — now  flows  a  broad  and  nipid  river,  through 
woods  of  the  ilex,  myrtles,  and  bays,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  gulf. 

Oq  the  southern  slopes  of  the  same  ridge  of  hills,  in  which  the  Neda  has 
its  source,  several  smaller  streams  issue,  and  unite  their  waters  in  a  deep  and 
rapid  channel  to  the  north-east  of  Mount  Ithome  in  the  Stonyclerian  plain. 


This  river,  which  is  the  Bulyra,  inclines  to  tl^e  south-east,  imd,  skirting  the 
eastern  foot  of  Mount  Ithurae  and  Mount  Evan,  joins  another  river  opposite 
to  Andrusa.  This  is  the  Pamissus,  which  has  its  source  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Skala  ridge,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  large  miirsh  and  several  ponds  have 
been  formed  by  the  streams  from  the  heights.  Having  received  the  waters  of 
the  Balyra  and  other  tributary  sUenms,  and  drained  the  northern  pans  of 
Messenia  and  Laconia,  it  empties  itself  into  the  gulf  which  separates  these 
two  conntries.  It  is  described  ns  the  largest  stream  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
Irrigated  by  these  rivers,  and  possessing  besides  many  woody  valleys  and 
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wide  plains  through  which  they  flowed,  Messenia  was  famiid  for  the  number 
nnd  beHuty  of  its  herds  and  flocks,  and  for  the  variety  of  its  shrubs  and  fruit- 
trees.  In  addition  to  tlus,  the  mountains  here  were  not  of  sufficient  height 
to  render  its  climate  inclement,  as  was  the  case  in  Laconia,  by  reluimng  the 
snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  or  by  screening  the  lands  beneath  them 
from  the  sun. 

It  was  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  Lacedemonians  were  covetous 
of  a  neighbouring  land  so  superior  to  their  own.  In  the  year  B.C.  724. 
iTiroME,  the  Acropolis  nnd  capital  of  Messenia,  was  taken  by  the  Spartans. 
In  CHo,  the  war  was  renewed  under  Aristomenes,  who  fortified  himself  in  Ira, 


in  the  fastnesses  of  Mount  Lycsum.  Here  he  remained  for  many  years,  and 
performed  those  wonderful  feats  of  courage,  and  saved  himself  by  those  mar- 
vellous escapes,  which  made  him  the  national  hero  of  Messenia.  But,  in 
66H,  Ira  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  Sparta,  as  Ithome  had  done  before.  Nothing 
remained  for  the  conquered  Messenians  hut  to  become  Helots  or  Exiles. 
Many  fled  beyond  the  sea,  and  settled  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Africa;  but 
enough  remained  behind  to  render  SparW  the  mistress  of  two  hundred 
thousand  slaves. 

After  a  long  banishment,  during  which  they  preserved  their  language  and 
manners  unaltered,  the  Messenians  returned.  In  the  year  B.C.  370,  to  their 
ancient  abodes,  from  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  Spartans.  Having 
been  recalled  by  the  Theban  general  and  statesman  Epaminondas,  who  had 
just  laid  low  the  power  of  Sparta  on  the  field  of  Leuctra,  lliey  proceeded, 
with  the  sound  of  flutes  and  pipes  and  vocal  melody,  and  with  the  sacred 
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pomp  of  procession  and  of  sacrifice,  to  rebuild  on  the  ridges  of  Mount 
Ithome  tlieir  city  which  had  so  long  lain  desolate.  That  day  was  the  return 
to  them  from  a  Captivity  of  near  three  centuries.  The  responses  of  the 
Augura,  who  were  consulted  whether  the  new  city  would  prosper,  were 
favourable.  The  victims  were  propitious.  Everything  bore  the  aspect  of 
hope  and  joy.  Artificers  of  every  kind  were  present,  materials  flowing  in 
from  all  quarters,  temples  rising,  and  streets  stretching  along  the  vacant 
space;  anew  Messene  grew  up  on  the  site  of  the  old,  like  a  fabled  city 
charmed  into  life  by  the  sound  of  the  Orphean  I.yre.  In  order  to  connect 
themselves  with  their  Progenitors,  and  with  the  Powers  of  Heaven,  they 
invited  to  come  and  dwell  among  them,  by  special  invocations,  their  own 
Heroes  of  ancient  time — Eurytus,  Aphareus,  Cresphontes,  ^pytus,  and  above 
all,  with  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole  city,  the  great  Auistomenes  and 
those  deities  who  were  believed  to  wish  well  to  the  Messenian  State.  The 
work  of  building  was  carried  on,  as  it  had  begun,  with  the  sound  of  the 
Argive  and  Bteotian  ilute. 

The  present  aspect  of  Messene  is  not  surpassed  in  interest  and  beauty  by 
that  of  any  ancient  city  in  the  Peloponnesus.    The  scene  is  grand  and  solitary. 


Oq    the  north  and  east  of  it  rise  the  magniiicent  cliffs  of  Mounts  Ithome 
and  Evan.    Towards  the  west  stretch  fine  plains  of  arable  and  pasture  land. 


*08  PBESKXT  ASPECT  OF  MESSEXE. 

VHried  wiih  coppices  of  xliiiibs  iu  rich  profusion.     This  level  siie  was  selected 

by  Kpiiiiiiiiriii<las,  on  nci-ouiil  of  tlie  wuter  with  which  it  wns  well  supplied. 

Ill  the  foruni  of  MeMseiie,  as  we  leam  from  Pnusnuias,  there  whs  a  statue 
of  .lupitcr  the  Saviour,  mid  a  foiintaiu  called  Aittiuoe,  from  the  daughter 
iif  I^ueipluis.  Water  flowed  into  this  fouutatn  from  tlmt  of  Clepsydra, 
which  is  seen  on  ascending  to  the  suaiDiit  of  Mount  Ithoine — the  tnwer  of 
Mcsscne.     The  JMessenians  lay  cliiim  to  the  honour  uf  Jupiter  having  been 


bom  among  them,  and  in  this  founiiiin  the  nymphs  Iihume  and  Neda  are  said 
to  have  washed  him,  after  receiving  him  from  the  Cureles.  In  the  time  of  the 
Greek  traveller,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  carried  water  daily  from  it  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ithomntis.  The  fountain  still  remains.  It  is  now  in  the 
centre  of  a  small  village  of  some  twenty  huts,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of 
Itliome.  A  copious  stream  gushes  through  the  centre  of  the  huts  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.     This  is  the  ancient  Clepsydra,  or  waters  of  secrecy. 

The  Walls  of  the  city,  which,  together  with  the  public  buildings  originally 
existing  at  Messeue,  although  not  less  than  four  miles  in  circumference, 
were  erected  in  the  course  of  eighty-five  days,  present  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  specimens  of  military  architecture  to  be  found  upon  the  soil  of 
Greece.     We  look  upon  them  with  a  feeling  of  deeper  interest  in  consequence 
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of  the  fact  tlial  lliey  were  raised  from  tlie  plans  and  under  the  direction  of 
Epaminondns.  They  make  ua  as  it  wera  his  contemporaries,  by  exhibiting  to 
us  a  model  of  the  system  of  fortitication  adopted  in  his  age.  The  walls  are 
built  in  horizontal  courses,  and  generally  with  rectangular  stones.  They 
consist  of  an  exterior  and  interior  facing  of  such  masonry,  the  bays  between 
the  facings  being  tilled  with  rubble.  At  distances,  varying  from  seven  to  ten 
feet,  tlie  two  faces  are'  tied  together  by  transverse  courses  of  stone.  This 
method  of  coustnictiou  coiTesponds  to  the  Bomau  Emplecton.  Projecting 
from  the  walls  at  different  intervals,  are  Towers  of  stone  :  their  ground-plan 
is  generally  rectangular.  But  on  the  north-east  of  the  city  are  two  towers  with 
circular  fronts.  They  seem  to  have  been  surrounded  by  flat  roofs,  from  which 
missiles  might  be  discharged  on  the  besieger.  One  of  these,  which  remains  in 
nearly   a  perfect  state,  was  divided  into  two  stones,  in  each  of  which  are 


windows  and  embrasures ;  those  in  the  lower  story  being  splayed,  to  admit 
more  light  and  to  alford  a  freer  range  for  the  emission  of  projectiles  from 
within.  At  certain  distances  are  flights  of  stone  steps,  ascending  from  the 
interior  of  the  city  nearly  to  the  battlements  of  the  walls,  so  as  to  afllbrd  an 
opportunity  of  assailing  the  besieger  beneath  them  ;  and  thence  similar  flights 
lead  into  the  towers  which  have  been  described. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  fortifications  of  Messene  is 
the  Gate  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  walls  through  which  the  road  passed 
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tlmt  led  to  Megalopolis.  It  counisted  of  an  outer  area,  thirty-one  feet  in 
breadth,  and  flanked  by  two  massy  projections.  Witliiu  this  was  an  outer 
door,  which  led  into  a  circular  court  sixty-three  feet  in  diameter,  and  through 
this  court  to  an  inner  door,  which  opened  into  tJie  city  itself.  A  paved  Road, 
formed  of  parallel  slabs  lying  transversely,  succeeds  to  the  gate,  and  descends 
rapidly  towards  the  interior  of  the  town.  The  marks  of  ancient  wheels  are 
Btill  visible  in  the  court-yard,  and  the  road  itself  is  one  of  the  very  few 
specimens  of  ancient  paving  which  remain  in  Greece;  it  shows  a  method  of 
road-making  very  ditfcrent  from  that  adopted  by  the  Bomans,  of  which  we 
have  still  many  examples  in  the  closely -wedged  strata  of  polygonal  blocks  in 
the  Appian,  PrEenestine,  and  Latin  Ways. 

Toward  the  southern  part  of  the  city  are  the  remains  of  a  small  Theatre, 
looking  to  the  south,  and  also  of  a  Stadium  with  a  similar  aspect,  which  was 
environed  on  three  sides  by  a  colonnade. 


For  some  time  after   their   restoration,   the   KlesBeniaDS  maintained   an 
alliance  with  their  neighbours  the  Arcadians,  according   to   the   advice  of 


Later  history  of  mess?l\ta. 
Epanjjnondas:  tliey  afterwards  joined  tlie  Acliienn  l.engiie,  but  sefm  in  a 
sliorC  time  to  have  been  alienated  from  tlint  confederacy  by  the  encroachments 
of  their  nilies.  In  the  year  B.C.  1«3,  the  Achsan  General,  PliiloptEinen,  fought 
before  these  walls,  and  was  taken  prisoner  and  cast  into  a  dnngeon,  where  he 
died.  The  city  was  soon  afterwards  stormed  and  taken  liy  J.ycortas,  the 
successor  of  Fhilopoemen,  and  Messene  was  again  united  to  the  Achfean 
Confederacy,  wilii  which  it  maintained  its  connection  till  tlie  dissolution  of 
the  League.  Thus  the  second  existence  of  Messene  lasted  for  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  years.  It  still  retained  the  evidence  of  its  former  power  in 
the  third  centnry  of  the  Christian  tera,  and  Pausantas,  who  then  visited  it, 
asserts  that  lie  could  not  compare  these  fortifications,  of  which  the  vestiges 
still  remain,  with  the  walls  of  Babylon  or  the  Memnonian  bulwarks  of  Susn, 
for  these  he  had  never  seen  ;  but  cities  such  as  Ambrysus,  Byzantium,  nud 
Rhodes,  which  in  his  judgment  were  more  strongly  defended  than  any  others, 
could  not  bear  a  comparison  with  Messene. 

There  is  but  one  harbour  of  any  excellence  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  This  is  the  port  of  PvLos  in  Messenia,  which  has  enjoyed  a 
celebrity  superior  tu  that  of  any  other  place  in  the  peninsula,  with  the  excep- 


Trojan  war  lo  our  own  days.  As  might 
have  been  presupposed  from  such  a  circumstance,  it  is  a  spot  connected  with 
many  interesting  recollections.     Let  us  imagine  a  semicircular  bay,  of  two  miles 
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niid  11  linlf  in  Jinmeter,  lying  from  norlli-easl  to  smith-west.  I^-t  ns  pince  R 
cHstlf  on  ein:li  of  iis  two  horns, — thftt  on  the  northern  being  on  n  lofty  grouii<l 
nnti  ill  ruins  ;  let  us  suppose  ii  large  Ingoon  stretching  along  the  const  to  the 
enst  of  the  liitter,  niicl  lields  of  maize  covering  the  lowlands  near  it ;  let  ua  odd 
two  small  streams  flowinp  down  from  the  limestone  hills  on  the  east,  iiud 
emptying  themselves  into  the  hay ;  let  us  next  plant  some  small  churches  here 
and  there  on  the  eminences  of  these  hills,  and  trace  some  mountain  paths 
winding  in  an  inland  direction  upon  their  surface;  on  the  southern  horn  of 
the  bay  let  us  plant  a  large  fortress  of  a  pentagonal  fonn  ;  a  number  of  small 
houses  aud  a  cemetery,  and  near  it,  further  to  the  east;  a  small  creek  filled 
with  Greek  boats;  let  us  stretch  across  the  harbour  a  long,  narrow  island, 
leaving  a  passage  between  itself  and  the  southern  castle  of  rather  more  than 
half  a  mile,  aud  one  of  about  five  hundred  feet  between  its  northern  point  and 
the  otlier  promontory  of  the  bay, — the  latter  being  shallow  and  fordable,  the 
former  having  an  average  of  twenty-seven  fathoms  of  water ; — we  have  then  a 
picture  of  the  ancient  harbour  of  Pylos,  and,  as  it  is  termed  from  the  names  of 
the  castles  we  have  mentioned,  the  modern  bay  of  Navarixo.  The  island  of 
B-hich  we  have  spoken  is  called  SrHACTEBiA, 


Nutwitlistnnding  the  objeciiuns  that  have  been  mnde,  both  in  miuient  aik) 
modem  timeB,  ngninst  tbe  ttuppositiou,  we  do  imt  hesibitc  to  recognize,  in 
the  northern  fonresH  aud  the  pbiin  now  occupied  by  the  lagoon  beuenth  it,  the 
site  of  tbe  sandy  Pylos,  the  well-built  city  of  the  Neleiiiii  Nestor.  With  this 
spot  we  mny  connect  the  scene  described  by  Homer  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Odysst^y.  Here  we  mny  suppose  Tele  much  us,  iittended  by  Minerva  in  Mentor's 
shnpe,  landing  with  his  companions.  Here  they  found  nine  companies  of 
Pylians,  with  five  hundred  persons  in  each,  engaged  in  offering  u  sacrifice  to 
Neptune  on  the  sea-sliore.  Here  sat  Nestor  with  bis  sons.  Here  that  inter- 
course took  place  between  Telemacbus  and  Minerva  wliich  presents  so  fair  a 
specimen  of  youthful  modesty  supported  and  encouraged  by  Divine  aid.  Here 
Minerva  rejoiced,  us  the  Poet  says,  in  the  piety  of  the  young  Pisistratus, 
Nestor's  son,  who  had  requested  her  to  pray  and  make  libations  to  Neptune,  and 
then  to  give  tbe  cup  for  tbe  same  purpose  to  her  companion,  "for  all  men 
stand  in  need  of  the  gods."  Here  the  old  Nestor  was  approached  with  reveren- 
tial awB  by  the  youthful  son  of  his  fellow- warrior,  Ulysses,  Here  commenced 
the  acquaintance  between  Telemachns  and  Pisistratus,  who  was  nearly  uf  the 
same  age  with  himself,  which  was  soon  ripened  into  intimacy  by  their  journey 
together  in  tbe  same  car  from  Pylos,  the  city  of  Nestor,  to  that  of  Menelaus, 
Laced  tern  on. 

We  should  be  loth  to  be  without  some  local  habtiuiion  for  such  scenes  as 

M ^ : 
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ll.,-sc.  We  ciiilr-s  tli>U  wo  wuiil.l  «iliiiij;ly  siim-uiler  tlie  site  of  a  field  of 
liiirtli-  ill  cxcliimije  for  ii  tixcil  Hpnl  wlierewiili  to  coiiibins;  tliose  benutiful 
rf]jr<-Mnliiliiiiis  of  the  iiiuiiiieit<  mid  ffeliiiRs  of  llie  heroic  limes  in  Greece,  which 
tlic  jioi'try  of  lloiiiur  litis  iissnuiiiled  for  over  willi  the  uniiie  of  Pylos,  Nor  do 
we  stij))iii»e  iliiil  iiiiy  one,  who  will  eximiine  the  details  lie  has  giveu  of  the 
voya^'o  of  Tuieiiiiiehiis  tri>ni  Itliiicn  tuid  his  HubF<e(|Uent  joiiniey  to  Spnrta,  will 
eniertiiiii  a  doiilit  that  the  buy  now  before  iiw  is  that  in  wliieli  the  son  of 
I'lysseH  hiiided,  when  he  ciiiiie  to  imiuire  of  Nestor  concerning  hia  father's  fate. 
The  reader  will  contrtist,  in  liis  i>wn  iniiid,  with  these  K<!eiies,  the  other 
events  of  II  different  nature  and  chitrHCter,  with  which  in  more  recent  times  the 
harboiir  of  I'yiott  was  conneeted.  In  the  year  «.  c.  4^5,  the  island  of  Sphat- 
teria,  which  lies  in  its  front,  was  witness  ti>  the  calamity  so  degrading  and 
injurious  to  Sparta,  whieh  has  been  deserihed  with  such  elaborate  niinnteness 
by  the  historian  of  the  Peloponnesioii  war.  Twenty-one  years  after  tliat  event, 
Athens,  which  then  won  so  splendid  a  victory,  was  destroyed.  More  than 
two  thoiisiind  years  after  that  time,  Athens  has  again  become  the  Capital  of 
Ciieece,  by  a  victory  gained  in  1«V7  upon  the  same  spot.  May  tite  eon- 
si'i|iieti('<'s  of  Navariiio  be  more  diinible  and  more  glorious  to  her  than  those 
oi'Si.lMictcriH  I 
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Hesides  the  liuibour  of  Pylos,  two  tiiher  buys  of  Messenia  deserve  notice — 
those  of  Metlione  and  Uolonides, — one  the  modem  bay  of  MonoN,  the  other 
that  of  L'oiioN  in  the  Messeniiin  gntf.  Tliey  occupy  in  tlie  Messeninn  penin- 
sula the  Slime  pusilioii  that  the  small  bays  of  Anaphlvstus  and  Thoriciis  do  in 
thai  of  Attica.  From  Mcssene  to  Modon  the  road  traverses  an  undulating 
eoiintry  with  low  eminences  covered  with  wiiod,  and  but  little  cultivated.  These 
heights  are  the  roots  of  Mount  Kondoviina,  and  are  intersected  with  ninrow 
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valleys  watered  liy  streums  from  tliat  mouiitRiii.  After  continuing  in  n  siiucberly 
coiiree  for  sonie  time,  find  crossing  several  streams  of  considernble  anignitiide, 
the  road  tuniB  suddenly  ott"  to  tlie  west,  leaving  Mount  Temathia  on  the  left, 
and  passes  tlirongli  a  forest  of  sliort  and  stunted  oaks.  Here  are  the 
highest  ridges  of  the  undnhkting  country  which  we  liave  described ;  and  the 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Messenian  gulf  are  here  separated  from  those  tending 
towards  the  western  coast.  Descending  into  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Temathia,  on  its  nuriiieru  side,  the  traveller  enters  the  district  of  Modon, 
which  is  four  miles  to  the  south  of  I'yios,  being  separated  from  it  by  a 
rocky  ridge,  on  which  stands  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas.     On  the  south  of 


these  heights  is  tlie  town  of  Modon,  huilt  nn  a  slip  of  coast  jutting  into  the 
sea,  occupying  the  extreme  point  of  a  ridge  of  rocks  stretching  southward 
along  the  const  from  the  foot  of  Mount  St.  Nicolas.  It  is  now  occupied  by 
a  tower  and  lauteni,  and  is  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  fortificiitiims  of 
Mothoni,  the  hitler  being  a  small  insiihiied  ruck  oft'  the  most  southerly  part 
f)f  the  town,  which  fonns  a  narrow  entrance  to  the  buy,  A  wall  which 
hranches  from  it  runs  parallel  to  the  easteni  wall  of  the  town,  and  forms  a 
iiorl  which  is  used  as  ii  harbour  for  sujall  vessels. 


TflWX  AN'D  CASTLE  OF  COnON. 
Suiniliiitf  iqioii  n  jiroinoiiloi  y,  open  to  the  sea  in  tlie  direction  of  the  prevail- 
ing Irtfze,  ilie  cliinmL'  of  iltnliuni  is  temperate  and  saiubnouii.  Upon  it  is  a 
li{jlitli(nisc,  pliiced  on  tlie  soutliL-rn  slip  of  limtl  whicli  projects  from  ii  towards 
llie  iislttnd  of  Snpit'uzii,  wliidi  covers  the  hav  of  Modou  on  tlie  sonth,  as 
Sphwierin  does  I'ylos  on  tlie  west.  Tlie  bay  is  an  unsafe  ancliorngt;,  bein)* 
exposed  on  the  west  side,  nnd  but  liule  protected  on  the  east. 


CoRoN  is  tlie  first  port  in  llie  Messeninn  Gulf  ufter  doubling  Cape  Gallo, — 
the  ancient  promontory  of  i\critas.  Frini  Modoii  the  roud  passes  through  n 
succession  of  olive-gardens  and  corn-fields,  which  adorn  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Emerging  from  these,  the  traveller  ascends  the  hill  on  the  easteni 
side  of  the  vallcv,  and  the  olive  phintatiuus  gradually  give  place  to  a  range  of 
barren  IiilJs,  formed  by  the  southern  extremity  of  Mount  Temathia.  Crossing 
the  southern  slopes  of  this  mountain,  by  «  rugged  and  rocky  path,  Uie  town  of 
Coron  becomes  visible,  in  the  midst  of  groves  of  cypresses,  of  olives,  and  fields 
of  com,  by  whicli  it  is  surrounded  for  several  miles.  Descending  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountain,  after  a  slxirt  journey  the  town  is  gained.  It  stands  upou  a 
promontory,  or  tongue  of  land,  which  extends  eastwanl  for  about  half  a  league 
intii  the  sea.  A  fertile  plain  of  considerable  extent  forms  its  western  suburb, 
which  is  sheltered  by  the  lower  ranges  of  bills  which  join  Mount  7'ematl)ia. 
Its  roadstead  is  much  exposed,  except  on  the  south-west,  where  a  sandy  beach 
extends  for  about  two  miles,  affording  every  means  of  landing,  except  when 
the  wind  is  from  the  south.  The  castle-hill  is  very  sleep  on  all  sides,  and 
was  probably  the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient  city  of  Colonides,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  occupied  this  site.  Its  principal  recommendation  as  a  place  of 
commerce  arises  from  the  great  productiveness  of  its  neighbourhood,  and  from 
its  being  well  supplied   with   wood   nnd  water.      In  general,  the  western   or 


MESSEKIAN  GULF. 


Messenian  side  of  this  gulf,  called  either  tlie  Gulf  of  Coron  or  of  Kulnmatn, 
presents  in  its  open  plaius,  its  rich  fields  and  olive  grounds,  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  nigged  barrenness  of  its  eastern  or  Lnconinn  coast.  Tlie  mountain 
mnge  of  the  Taygetus,  which  we  have  traced  from  its  junction  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Arcadia  and  Achaia,  continue  their  course  and  rotiiin  their  bold  and 
rugged  character  till  they  are  finally  lost  in  the  Ttenarian  promontoi7  at 
Cape  Matapan. 

From  the  Leconinn  shores  of  the  gulf  the  view  is  rich  and  imposing.  The 
district  of  Coron  contains  upwards  of  seventy  villages,  more  or  less  populous, 
skirting  the  bay  or  dispersed  among  the  olive  groves.  Towards  the  head  of  the 
gulf  is  the  fertile  plain  of  Paiisua,  and  more  to  the  north  rises  the  mountain 
range  of  Temathia,  Evan  and  Jthome,  now  nearly  united  into  one. 

The  town  of  Kalamata  is  at  the  head  of  this  semiiurcular  bay,  formed  by 
the  projecting  headland  of  Cape  Matnpan — the  most  southerly  point  of  the 
I.aconian  territory, — and  Cape  Gnllo — the  most  souCherly  jroint  of  the  Mes- 
senian  country  on  the  western  shore.    From  the  mountain  pass  above  this  town 
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n  view  (if  grent  extent  niid  beiuity  is  obliuiietl,  wliifli  inibriiees  Uie  whole  of  tlie 
liny,  Willi  ilie  nioiiiiiiiiiis  siieicliing  lo  tlie  most  aoiitlierly  point  of  the  Pelo- 
|ii>iiiifsiis  on  the  one  liiu»ii,  and  tlie  liislttiit  mountniiiH  of  tlie  Areiuliaii  giilf  on 
tlie otlier.  KaliuniUn,  tin;  Kiuieiit  nmritime  city  of  I'liarw,  oeeiiiiies  a  prominent 
piiint  ill  tlie  pittuie.  Thin  city  stands  alioiit  a  mile  from  tlie  sea  on  a  delta 
formed  by  the  wateiH  of  ibe  N'edon, — ii  briiad  and  rapid  river,  wliicli  has  its 
snuree  in  tlie  mountHins  a  mile  to  llie  north.  Siiortly  before  it  readies  tbe 
town  it9  wfitei's  divide,  and  the  river  enters  tlie  sen  by  its  two  months. 

To  tlie  sdiitli  of  Kulumata,  nearly  opposite  to  Corun,  and  at  u  short  dis- 
tance tV<im  the  sen,  stands  the  ancient  eity  of  L'aiihamvi.I':,  mentioned  by 
Homer  «s  one  of  the  gifts  of  Agiimemnon  to  Achilles,  to  induce  him  lo 
return  lo  the  war.  Allhongh  claimed  by  tlie  Messeniaiis,  it  wns  snbject  to 
Spuria;  hut  this  claim  seems  to  have  led  lo  an  adj iidictuiun  by  which  Philip,  ihe 
son  of  Amyntas,  supported  by  the  Congress  of  Corinth,  compelled  the  Lacedte- 
nioninns  lo  cede  the  district  to  the  XlesHeuians.  Augustus  Csesar  reversed  iliis 
decision,  and  wrested  it  from  the  Messenians,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
taken  part  with  Mark  Antony  in  the  struggle  for  power  between  tlie  Roman 
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chlefis.  The  city  lies  in  the  bosom  of  a  range  of  liills  whicli  descend  in  a 
westerly  direction  from  tlie  Tnygetan  range.  A  castle  of  the  middle  nges 
crowns  tlie  rounded  central  hill, — once  its  Acropolis.  A  cluster  of  houses 
occupies  the  slopes  at  its  foot,  and  the  lofty  peak  of  Taygetus,  towering  its 
majestic  pinnacle  in  the  distance,  closes  the  view. 

Let  us  follow  Telemachus  iu  his  journey  from  Pylos,  and  direct  our  course 
to  the  eastward  along  a  level  country  for  about  thirty-five  miles,  and  we  shall 
arrive  at  f  hane,  not  far  from  the  Messentan  Gulf.  Here  he  and  his  friend 
unyoked  their  horses,  and  reposed  for  the  night.  The  next  day  they  drove  to 
Sparta,  which  is  a  distance  of  not  quite  thirty  miles.  The  approach  to  Sparta 
lies  through  masses  of  broken  walls,  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis  being  supposed 
to  occupy  the  hill  on  the  right,  and  the  tomb  of  Leonidas  being  seen  in  front  on 
entering  the  town.  The  great  plain  lies  nt  a  level  of  about  fifty  feet  helow 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  Mount  Taygetus  presents  a  barrier  to  the  whole 
district,  and  a  back-ground  to  the  picture. 

Homer  describes  Lacedeemon,  by  which  he  seems  to  mean  the  Valley  of 


HIIIXS  (IF  SPAUTA. 

ili(^  KiHiiTAs,  iiijil  [joi  till'  tuwii  nf  Si'AUTA,  Ijy  ail  epitlict  derived  frum  the 
iiiimcroiiM  riiviiiL-N  mid  clmsTiis  into  wliicli  il  ia  broken.  Tlie  site  of  the  town 
ilseir. — bi'tiriiif;  muiu:'  rewmblniicp  lo  Olyinpiii,  rs  Iieinf*  plnced  lielween  two 
-tiulII  snvimi^  tlowiii^r  juinillH  t..  ..■-ich  -.tlier  iulo  >i  lliii-d,  tlie  Eun.r.is— may, 
oil  ii.T<iiint  of  {],.■  Iinv  liills  ii|i<iii  wiiii'liil  siimds,  he  conipiirt'd  rnt.herwirh  ihiitui' 


not  ot  tireek  but  oi  ttomnn  npe  ana  cnaracier. 
On  eiiteriiig  ilic  tity  friiiii  tlie  modern  villnge  of  Mistra,  whkli  is  about 
four  miled  to  the  we;*!  ol'  SpiirlH,  we  Imve  on  llie  left,  in  tlie  plain,  the 
niiii»  of  Komim  bntlis,  nnd  before  us,  further  to  the  east,  a  hill  surrounded 
willi  ItoDinii  walls  of  a  recent  Imperial  age.  Upon  the  hill  are  the  vestiges 
of  a  Koninu  temple,  and  below  it,  to  the  east,  those  of  a  Roman  circus. 
To  the  north  of  the  hill  is  nn  atjueduct  of  a  similar  character.  The  only 
Hellenic  ruin  of  any  note  that  survives  at  Sparta  is  a  spacious  Theatre. 
The  prophecy,  therefore,  of  Thucydides,  with  rtspect  to  the  probable  remains 
of  Athens  and  of  its  rival  city,  has  been  fully  verified.  No  one  who  looks 
upon  these  fragments  would  suppose  that  the  city  to  which  they  belong  had 
ever  held  the  sway  of  Greece. 

The  vale  of  Sparta  was  justly  celebrated   for  its  picturesque  character. 
Being  also  sheltered  on  three  sides  from  the  severity  of  cold  winds,  and  open 
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on  ibe  south  to  the  soft  and  relreshing  breezes  wliicii  were  wiifted  mioii  ii  from 
tlie  soutberii  sea,  and  being  watered  by  tbe  streams  of  ilie  Euronis,  wlijoit  vied 
in  size — to  iiilopt  tlie  anuieiit:  belief  witb  respect  to  tiieir  comtnuu  origin — 
with  its  twiu  river  the  Aiplietis,  the  Inrgest  of  the  Peuinsulii,  it  enjoyed 
Datural  ndvanuigcs,  which,  if  its  soil  bad  eoiTesponded  in  excellente  witb  its 
other  qualifications,  would  iinve  rendered  ihe  I-ncoiiiun  valley  ibe  mowt 
productive  province  of  tbe  Pehiponnesus. 

Us  low   grounds,   indeed,  ure  reniurkahle  fur   llieir  fertility,   and   for  tbf 


variety  of  their  productions,  and  exhibit  a  beatitifiil  luxuriance  of  sbnihs  and 
fruit  trees.  Here  are  figs  and  oranges,  poniegrainites  and  uiyriles.  Tbe 
acclivities  which  rise  above  tlie  plains  aiv  ubid  witb  Olives,  for  tbe  cultivation 
of  which  tbe  soil  of  the  Taygctns  is  so  favourable  that  it  nmy  justly  seem  lo 
demand  an  apolo^'y  from  tbe  Athenian  bard,  who  rejects  all  the  pretensions  of 
tbe  "  Dorian  Isle"  U)  sJiare  in  the  produelion  of  that  tree. 

These  Olive  planlalions  are  succeeded  hy  f'oref-ts  of  firs,  which  cover  ihe 
loftier  heights  of  tbe  mountains,  whose  sides  are  jilougjied  into  deep  gullies 
by  torrents  that  flow  from  tbe  summit  of  Taygetus  into  tbe  vale,  where  they 
mix  ibeir  waters  with  the  Eurolas.     At  ibis  stage  of  the  a^cent,  the  mouniain 
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assumes  a  diHiTviit  eliiH-nctiT.      Il  becinnos  bleak  nud  siivRge  :  it  is  broken  into 
deep  gorges  and  abrupt  preeipices.     It  tlien  bIiooIs  up  its  lofty  and  jagged 
peaks,  wliieh  are  I'overed  wilb  snow  during  the  greater  portion  of  tbe  year. 
Tlic  long  and  majestic  range  of  lliese  mountain  piles,  contrasted  witli  tbe 


green  banks  and  tbe  fiowing  stream,  the  blooming  gardena  and  the  rich  com- 
ftelds,  that  fringe  tlie  river,  and  gild  tbe  vale  beneath  them,  presents  a  beautiful 
picture,  which  might  well  have  excited  tbe  admiration  and  inspired  tbe  love  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  rejoicing  in  the  bodily  exercises  for  which  a 
beautiful  country  and  a  fine  chmate  supply  motives  and  means  in  abundance. 

To  impart  additional  beauty  to  this  scene,  we  may  imagine  it,  as  in  ancient 
days,  peopled  with  living  objects, — cbonises,  for  instance,  of  Helen's  country- 
women,— such  as  Theocritus  describes  in  her  Epithalamium — dancing  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  along  tbe  banks  of  tbe  stream,  or  beneath  the  shadows 
of  tbe  grove.  We  may  listen,  in  fancy,  to  tbe  shrill  echoes  with  which  the 
mountain  rang  of  old  at  early  dawn,  wiieu  the  fellow-countiymen  of  her  twin 
brothers  followed  tbe  dogs  of  Sparta  to  the  chase,  through  the  glades  and 
glens  of  Taygetus. 

There  is  one  important  characteristic  of  her  internal  policy,  in  which  Sparta 
presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  the  capiial  of  Attica,  and  which  is 
forcibly  suggested  by  the  aspect  of  the  physical  objects  about  ns,  compared 
with  those  which  we  snr\'eyed  at  Athens.  Sparta  seems  by  nature  to  be 
excluded  from  all  communication  from  without.  She  was  placed  at  the 
distance  of  many  miles  from  the  sea.  She  was  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
mountains.  She  lay  secure  and  unmolested  in  her  own  nest-like  valley.  She 
possessed  a  plain  sufficient  to  supply  her  frugal  wants.  During  many  ages  she 
owned  the  rich  neighbouring  territory  of  Messenia  ou  the  west,  productive  of 
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com  and  abundant  in  cattle.  She  was  therefore  possessed  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  in  great  abundance  vithin  herself.  The  reverse  of  this  was  the  case  at 
Athens.  Everything  there  was  free  and  open  ;  the  sea  was  near,  and  the  earth 
barren.  It  was  on  her  efficiency  abroad,  not  upon  her  self-sufficiency  at  home, 
that  Athens  was  led  by  nature  to  depend.  Heuce  the  two  different  systems 
of  Education  adopted  by  these  States, — syetemB  which  seem  to  have  been 
dictated  by  the  physical  forms  of  the  two  countries  themselves.  At  Sparta, 
the  distance  of  her  position  from  the  coast,  the  lofty  hills  within  which  her 
valley  was  pent,  her  situation  at  the  extremity  of  Greece,  so  that  no  stranger 
would  pass  through  her  territory  in  his  way  to  any  other  land, — all  these 
her  natural  properties  spoke  of  restraint  and  control,  of  abstinence  and  self- 


li 

upon  the  single  priuciple  of  unhesitating  aud  implicit  obedience  to  the  Law. 

In  the  objects  about  us  at  Lacedeemon  we  appear  to  recognize  the  elements 
that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  spirit  which  is  nowhere  more  truly  or  more 
emphatically  described  than  in  the  epitaph  engraved  upon  the  tomb  of  the 
Spartan  heroes  who  fell  at  Thermopylte, — "  O  stranger,  go  and  tell  the  Lace- 
dEcmoniauB  tliat  we  lie  here  in  obedience  to  their  commands."  Not  for  personal 
glory,  not  even  for  public  aggrandizement,  not  for  the  sake  of  national  revenge, 
much  less  from  private  animosity,  but  because  he  was  commanded  to  do  so 
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by  liis  country,  diil  tlie  Spartan  inarch  to  the  flelJ.     Here  was  the  same  siiirit 

that  afterwards  proJuceJ  tlie  Ci)Mi|neror  at  Waterloo. 

At  Atlienn  a  differuiit  system  of  Education  prevailed.  Morally  and  politi- 
cally she  WHS  the  antipodes  of  Sparta.  Everything  ahonl  her  struggled 
against  restraint;  cvcrylhing  vna  eager  for  the  freest  development  uf  which 
it  was  capable ;  all  things  in  nature, — her  air,  her  soil,  her  wide  plain — her 
earth  barren  in  corn  and  in  pasture,  but  fertile  in  marble  and  in  silver — the 
sea  flowing  hcfore  her — her  exuellent  ports,  formed  by  the  hand  of  Nature — 
the  islands  not  far  beyond  tlieiu,  templing  her  across  the  deep  to  the  Asiatic 
coast  and  to  the  regions  of  the  East — her  facilities  for  coromunicatiug  with 
strangers  of  all  I'ountries  both  at  home  and  abroad, — these,  and  other  circum- 
stances of  a  similar  kind,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  Education,  of 
which  tlie  greatest  possible  development  and  exercise  of  individual  energy  and 
personal  enterprise  was  the  object  and  the  result. 


The  southern  portion  of  the  Laconian  territory  possesses  the  same  rugged 
and  mountainous  features  which  we  have  traced  from  tlie  junction  of  the 
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TRygelua  witli  the  mountaiDS  of  Arcadia  and  Acbaia.  Pausanias,  in  his 
survey  of  this  coast,  describes  many  cities  and  towns  aa  existing  in  his  time, 
inhabited  by  the  Eleuthero-Lncones,  and  adorned  with  temples  and  statues, 
some  of  these  cities  being  the  scenes  of  events  descrihed  in  the  Homeric  Poems. 
The  promontory  Tffinarum  extends  itself  into  the  sea  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  ancient  town  of  Tentbrone,  having  beneath  it  the  ports  of  Achilleus  and 
Psamnthus.  In  the  days  of  Pnusauias  there  was  a  temple  resembling  a  cavern 
on  the  promontory,  with  a  statue  of  Neptune,  which  was  a  sanctnar}-  in  the 
time  of  Thueydides,  and  held  in  peculiar  veneration  by  all  the  Greeks. 
Teeuanim  itself  is  a  peninsula  of  circular  form,  about  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  is  the  terminating  point  of  the  great  Taygetan  range  of  mountains, 
which  is  here  lost  in  an  isthmus  of  about  half  a  mile  in  width.  The  Laconisn 
coast,  commencing  at  Cape  Thyrides,  bends  so  much  to  the  east  as  to  conceal 
the  promontory  from  all  parts  of  the  Messenian  gulf,  except  the  opposite 
promontory  of  Gallo. 

The  bays  and  creeks  of  the  Laconiau  gulf  are,  hke  the  country  itself,  bold 
and  rocky — towering  high  overhead,  and  surrounded  by  deep  water  to  their 
base.  The  inhabitants,  boastful  of  their  presumed  descent  from  the  ancient 
Spartans,  are  a  hold  and  tameless  race,  placing  all  their  pride  in  imitating  the 
sterner  actions  of  their  ancestors,  which  has  displayed  itself  in  all  ages  by 
their  habits  of  pillage  by  land  and  piracy  by  sea.  Their  sea-girt  territory, 
with  its  numerous  and  nearly  inaccessible  headlands  and  rocky  bays,  has 
nourished  this  habit,  and  rendered  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Matapan  more 


dreaded  by  the  Mediterranean  mnriner  than  storm  or  shipwreck.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  bay  is  the  port  and  town  of  Maratlionisi,  near  to  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Gythium.  On  its  eastern  shore  is  Cape  Xylo,  a  high  rocky 
peninsula  terminating  in  a  tow  tongue  of  land,  which  projects  into  the  sea  on 
the  south.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  stands  one  of  a  line  of  towers  that 
once  served  to  protect  the  coast,  which  is  here  lofty  and  precipitous. 


PALLANTIUM. 


The  roftd  by  wliicli  we  proceed  from  Sparta,  tlie  city  of  Menelaus,  to 
Myceiiie,  ilie  city  of  liis  hrotlier  Agnmemiion,  leads,  as  we  have  seen,  through 
Tripolitza,  a  moUcrii  town  wliicli  stands  on  tlie  site  of  Pallantium,  one  of  the 


oldest  and  most  venerable  of  the  cities  of  Arcadia, — the  city  of  Pallas  and 
Evnnder, — itself  celebrated  for  the  horrors  it  witnessed  in  the  wars  of  Greek 
independence. 

From  Tripolitza  to  Argos,  the  road  passes  along  a  narrow  defile  between  the 
bills  of  Artemisium  on  the  north  and  Mount  Fartbenium  on  the  south.  That 
from  Nauplia  thither  lies  through  the  Argolic  plain,  which  is  confiaed  by  a 
curved  barrier  of  hills  on  all  sides  hut  the  south,  where  it  is  hounded  by  the 
waters  of  the  Argolic  sea.  Mycente  lies  in  the  Dorthem  apse  of  this  curve  of 
hills,  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  plain,  at  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from 
the  head  of  the  gulf.  No  more  appropriate  designation  could  be  devised 
than  that  which  describes  Argos — by  which  we  mean  the  province  and  not  the 
city — as  hollow,  and  Mycenie  as  lying  in  the  comer  or  recess  of  Argos,  It 
seems  not  improbable  tliat  Myceute  derived  its  name  from  the  word  in  the 
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The  description  of  Fausanias  shows  thnt  Mycente  lias  undergoue  less  change 
since  his  time  than  any  other  town  in  Greece, 

The  plain  over  which  we  pass  in  our  way  thither  is  dry  and  dusty,  and  has 
few  objects  to  relieve  its  hare  level.  It  is  not  intersected  hy  hedges,  and  the 
few  modem  villages  which  are  scattered  over  its  surface  are  sniall  and  nearly 
deserted.  They  consist,  in  general,  of  a  low  church,  of  a  well,  whose  stone 
edges  are  deeply  furrowed  hy  the  ropes  which  draw  up  the  buckets  of  water, 
of  heaps  of  large  hewn  blocks  of  stone  near  them,  and  of  a  few  mud  cottages, 
on  the  walls  of  which,  at  the  close  of  tlie  i^ummer  season,  stalks  of  Indian 
com  and  tobacco  are  hung  to  dry.  On  the  northern  margin  of  the  Argolic  plain 
stands  the  city  of  Mycente.  Its  site  is  visible  from  the  Acropolis  of  Argos.  It 
still  remains  in  nearly  the  same  state  us  it  appeared  in  the  days  of  the  Athe- 
nian historian,  Thucydides,  who  deduced,  from  the  extent  and  condition  of  its 
remains,  as  they  then  were,  an  argument  with  respect  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
power  of  the  house  of  its  sovereigns,  the  Atbid*:,  compared  with  that  of  more 
recent  dynasties. 

We  look  with  a  feeling  of  awe  on  a  city  which  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of 
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Til  iicydides.  Nor  is  it  without  h  sensntioii  of  delight  tliiit  we  con  temp]  ute  tlie 
sunie  venerable  monument  of  nntitgiie  sculpture  which  was  seen  here  in  Inter 
times  by  the  tniveller  Pausiuiins,  and  wliich  still  stands  in  our  days  as  he 
dewuribes  it  siaudiug  in  his  own,  over  tlie  principal,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
gate,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  postern,  of  the  city  of  Mycenffi. 

In  exploring  the  site  of  this  town,  and  in  cont«mplating  the  structure  and 
ornaments  of  this,  the  Gatk  of  I.ions,  at  the  noith-west  angle  of  the  city,  we 
seem  to  become  the  conipiinions  of  ihose  two  Authors,  who  saw  what  we  uow 
see.  Nay,  more, — carried  on,  as  it  were,  dowu  the  stream  of  their  faith,  and 
resigning  ourselves  to  the  current  of  feelings  by  which  they  were  impelled, — 
we  appear  to  recogni/.e  here  the  same  objects  with  which,  in  their  imagination, 
tills  place  was  peopled  in  earlier  times. 

Thus,  fur  instance,  while  halting  before  tlie  principal  portal  of  the  city  of 
Myceua;,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  and  which  is  still  ilaoked  by  the 
walls  and  lower  of  its  massive  and  heroic  masonry,  and  surmounted  by  the 
arcliiteetnral  and  sculptural  ornaments  of  its  earliest  days,  we  picture  to  our- 
selves AcAMEMNON,  the  King  of  men,  arriving  before  it  in  his  car,  on  his 
return  from  his  expedition  to  Troy  ;  we  behold  him  resigning  the  reins  to  bis 
attendant,   and  descending  from  his  chariot,   and  planting  his  foot  on   the 
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tupestried  road,  wliicli,  in  the  desuriplicii  of  ilie  drnmuuc  poet,  ^^suIivIuh, 
conducts  him  to  his  ancestral  palace  in  liie  citadel,  which  lie  is  now  about  to 
revisit,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years.     Or  again,  we  seem  to  behold  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Agiunemnon,  arriving  at  day-break  with   his  friend  I'yiadcs,  as 
described  iit   ilie   Clioeplioroe  of  the   same  author,  and   in   the  Electra   of 
Sophocles,  and  visiting  the  tomb  of  his  dead  father,  which  was  seen  here  by 
the  Grecian  traveller  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  and  to  whose  taste  and 
diligence  all  persons  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  geography  and  antiquities  of 
Greece  are  deeply  indebted.     Again,  we  may  then  behold,  as  in  a  vision,  the 
procession  of  the  Virgins  passing  through  the  same  gate,  and  bearing  their 
libations   and   garlands  to  the  same   tomb,  amidst  the  lamentations  of  the 
sorrowful   Electra,   and  we  are  present  at  lier  reeognitiou   of  her  brother, 
Orestes,  which  changes  her  sadness  into 
joy.     In  the  subteminean  chamber,  or 
THEAStRV,  which  is  outside  the  city, 
and  not  far  from  the  same  gate,  whose 
doorway  is  supported  by  columns  of 
green  basalt,  with  fantastic  zig-zag  or- 
naments, and  whose  remarkable  struc- 
ture and  symmetry  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  i'ausanias,  and  is  described  by 
him,  we    see    the   depository   of   the 

wealth  of  its  early  kings  which  gained  for  this  city  the  title  i>f  the  GoI.Dkn 
Mycen*. 

We  imagine  this  vaulted  apartment  as  it  probably  appeared  in  the  time  of 
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I'diisaniiis  lo  Itave  existed  in  tJie  times  of  Atreus,  to  whom  he  assigns  it.     We 

see  cars  of  excellent  workninnsbip,  whose  sides  are   embossed  with   figures 

iu  curious  relief,  hniiging  on  the  walls,  which  were  tlien  shenthed  with  metallic 

plates  ;  we  behold  vases  and  tripods  of  bronze  and  gold,  the  gifts  of  Greek  or 

Asiatic  sovereigns,  piled  upon  ibe  floor;  helmets  and  bucklers,  swords  and 

lances,  hauberks  and  greaves,  golden  bits  and  ivory  frontlets,  dyed  by  women 

of  Mteonin,  and  once  worn  by  riclily-cnparisoned  steeds,  with  other  insignia  and 

weapons  of  ancient  heroes,  suspended  upon  nails,  or  ranged  along  the  walls, — 

some  of  tbcni  believed,  it  may  be,  to  be  the  works  of  Vulcan,  or  the  gifts  of 

/■   —  Minena,     In  the  chests  beneath,  lie  embroidered  Inuics  and 

clonks,  bright  witli  purple  and  with  gold  ;  webs  woven  by  honour- 

-^    „.    ,  fihle  women  and  noble  princesses  of  llie  house  of 

-    .  ',r'.      ",  Fkloi's,  of  1'kkskus,  and  of  Atrei'b.    Such  are  some 


imagination  of  the  traveller,  as  he  stands  before  the  Treasnry,  treads  the  soil, 
and  contemplates  the  monuments  of  Mycense. 

The  ruins  of  MycensE  are  in  some  respects  unequalled  in  interest  by  any 
object  in  Greece.     Tbeir  position  is  fortunate  ;  there  is  no  habitation  iu  their 
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vicinity, — yon  rise  from  an  open  plain  to  the  deserted  liill  upon  wliicli  ihey 
stand.     The  citadel  occupied  an  eminence  stretcbing  from  east  to  west,  and 
supplying  a  platform  of  about  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  and  half  that  distance 
in  breadth.     Two  monn lain- torrents,  coming  from  the  hills  on  the  east,  flowed 
in  their  rocky  beds,  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south,  along  the  foot 
of  the  Acropolis,  and  thence  were  carried  into  the  general  receptacle  of  the 
neighbouring  mountain -streams,  the 
Argolic  plain.     The   walls  of   the 
citadel  may  still  be  traced  in  their 
entire  circuit,  and  on  the  western 
side    they   rise   to   a    considerable 
height.     The  interior  of  their  in- 
olosure,  or  area  of  the  citadel,   is 
covered  with  the  common  turf  and 
mountain -plants    of    the    country. 
Only  a  few  foundations  of  ancient 
buildings  remain,  and  one  or  two 

cisterns  hewn  in  the  rocky  soil  and  lined  with  cement.      Such  is  the  present 
state  of  the  Acropolis  of  Myoente. 

It  was  entered  by  two  gates,  and  by  two  only, — one  on  the  north-east,  the 

other    on    the   north-west  of  the 

city.     In  an  ancient   eity,   gates 

seem   to   have  been  regarded   aa 

necessary    evils,    which    it    was 

unsafe   to   multiply,   and   a  large 

number  of  tliem  was  honourable, 

as  proving  the  confidence  of  the 

citizens  in  their  own  strength  and 

courage  to  defend  them.     Hence 

the  epitliets  applied  to  Thebes  and 

other  similar  cities.     Nor  was  the 

line  of  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Mycenre  even  varied  by  projecting  tincer» ; 

only  two  approximations  to  a  tower-like  structure  occur  in  their  whole  circuit. 

These  are  placed  to  guard  the  two  entrances  spoken  of,  and  project  in  such 

a  manner  on  the  right-hand  side  of  each  gate  that  the  sword-arm  of  an  assailant 

was  exposed  to  missiles  hurled  upon  him  by  the  besieged  from  the  tower. 
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Both  tlit!»t'  puiiits  are  wortliy  of  notice;  the  conneotiou  of  the  gate  Hnd 
the  tower,  mid  llie  projection  of  the  Inller  with  n  view  to  defence;  and  in  both 
lliese  rcMiiects  the  constnittiim  of  the  citnde)  before  ns  auppliea  an  interesting 
(.'iimnienttiry  Upon  tlie  militiiry  architecture  presented  lo  our  notice  in  the  Iliad 
of  Homer,  That  poem  and  the  walls  of  Myceuw  seem  to  belong  to  tlie  same 
age.  111  the  Hind,  when  a  tower  is  mentioned  a  gate  is  alwiiys  to  be  snpposed 
as  coutignons  to  it.  Helen,  for  instance,  ia  conducted  to  a  tower  that  she 
may  view  from  its  flat  summit  the  Grecian  leaders  on  the  plain  of  Troy.  She 
is  welcomed  there  by  Prinm  and  the  Trojan  Klders,  who  are  described  as 
sitting  at  the  Scsean  Gate.  Andromache,  in  another  passage,  ascends  a  tower 
for  a  similHr  purpose  ;  Hector  goes  in  quest  of  her,  and  they  meet,  we  leiirn,  at 
the  Sctean  Gate.  The  usual  coutiguity  of  gate  and  lower  is  assumed  to  lie 
well  known  to  the  hearers  of  the  poem  in  these  and  in  other  places.  But  in 
cities  less  ancient  than  Myceuce,  and  in  poems  more  reuent  than  those  of 
Homer,  although  the  gate  never  exists  without  a  lower,  yet  a  tower  dues  not 
necessarily  involve  the  presence  of  the  gate  near  it. 

The  principal  of  the  two  gates,  described  in  a  former  page,  exhibits  above 
its  lintet  the  most  ancient  monument  of  sculpture  iu  Greece.    These  two  lions, 


cftr\'ed  in  low  relief,  are  the  only  survivors  of  their  age.  This  single  bloek  of 
green  basalt  on  which  they  are  graven  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  remains 
of  the  Greek  sculpture  of  that  remote  period.  Whot  was  the  object  of  this 
work  it  would  seem  unnecessary  lo  inquire,  after  the  elaborate  disquisitions  iLnt 
have  been  produced  upon  it.  It  has  been  conjectured  from  the  column  which 
divides  the  two  lions,  and  from  its  probable  termination  in  a  spiry  flame — for 
llie  capital  and  epistyle  are  mniilated — that  ihis  device  was  a  symbol  of  the 
solar  worship,  which  Mycenn;  is  supposed  lo  have  derived  from  its  connection 
with  Persia.  This  supposition  is  a  bold  one,  and  rests  upon  insecure  founda- 
lions.  Pausnnins,  sensitive  as  he  was  upon  such  subjects,  and  prone  lo  find 
mystical  meaning,  does  not  seem  to  have  cimsidered  these  animals  as  ofl'ording 
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Hiiy  grountis  for  the  npplicatiuD  of  a  process  by  which  Boulptuml  representaltons 
are  converted  into  scrolls  of  religious  hieroglyphics.  To  him  they  are  mere 
hous.  Standing  ns  tliey  do  over  the  principal  gate  of  Mycenee,  tlirough  which 
the  citadel  whs  entered  by  all  who  had  ascended  from  the  plain  of  Argos  below 
it,  they  seem  to  suggest  a  more  simple  conjecture,— that  they  were  devised 
and  placed  there  as  significant  intimations  to  the  stranger  of  the  strength  and 
"  courage  leonine "  of  that  city  which  he  was  about  to  enter  by  the  gate  upon 
which  they  stood.  They  were  thus  heraldic  badges  upon  the  national  scutcheon 
of  Mycense-  The  sculptured  dogs  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Palace  of 
Alcinous,  according  to  tbe  description  of  Homer,  indicated  the  vigilance  with 
which  it  was  guarded.  The  lions  of  Mycente,  in  a  similar  position,  declared 
the  bolder  spirit  which  animated  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  The  King  of 
Mycense  also,  as  we  are  told  by  Pausanias,  bore  a  figure  of  Fear,  with  a  lion's 
head,  emblazoned  upon  his  shield  :  that  animal,  therefore,  was  probably  not 
merely  an  appropriate  characteristic,  but  also  a  national  emhlem  of  the  Myce- 
n^an  power  as  it  is  of  the  British  sway. 

To  complete  the  picture  which  is  presented  to  the  eye  and  imagination  of 
ilie  spectator,  on  the  summit  of  the  citadel  of  Argos,  let  us  look  northward. 
We  there  see,  at  a  distance  of  four  miles,  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  which 
gradually  sink  from  the  east  into  the  Argolic  plain,  the  site  of  the  Heu£UM, 
or  Temple  of  Juno,  the  tutelar  goddess  of  Argos,  The  hewn  masses  of  its 
substructions  still  remain. 

It  is  worthy  of  ohser\'atiou  that  a  spot  so  distant  from  the  capital  city 
itself  should  have  been  selected  for  the  position  of  the  edifice  consecrated  to 
its  patron  deity.     Thus  removed,  however,  as  tbe  temple  of  Juno  was  from  the 
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IjiiuriiH  111'  men,  pltiwd  upon  a  i\n\vl  nnd  solilnry  i(ill,  visited  by  sliopherils  and 
tlu'ir  tiofks,  surrounded  by  groves  of  trees,  watered  on  each  side  by  a  inuuu- 
tuiu  stream,  ullb  a  long  ridge  uf  lufty  Litis  rising  at  its  back,  and  willi  the 
wide  Argolic  pliiin  streteliing  itself  nt  its  feet,  this  sncred  bnilding  inspired 
more  of  tluit  fading  of  awe  nnd  veneriition  wliiijh  wfts  due  to  tlic  stately  dignity 
of  tlie  Dorian  goddesH,  tliu  wife  of  Jove,  and  the  (|iieen  of  the  heathen  deities, 
tiian  if  it  liiid  stood  on  n  less  seiiueatered  spot,  or  bad  been  exposed  to  the 
diiily  gny.e  of  man  Bmid  tbe  noise  of  streets,  or  in  the  crowd  of  the  agora  of  the 
Argolie  ciipitiil  itself. 

The  road  wliicii  lends  from  Argos  to  this  temple,  and  which  we  can  trace 
with  the  eye,  from  the  spot  where  we  suppose  ourselves  now  placed,  has  gained 
(I  lasting  interest — an  interest  similar  to  that  possessed  by  the  Plain  of  the 
Piocs,  on  the  sides  of  Afonnt  ^Etnit — from  tlie  act  of  filial  affection  of  two 
brotiiers,  who,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  drew  along  it  with  their  own  hands,  fi^m 
the  gates  of  Argos  to  the  door  of  the  temple,  a  distance  of  forty-five  stadia, 
the  car  of  their  mother  to  join,  iu  due  state  on  the  festal  day,  the  joyful  con- 
course of  her  countrywomen,  who  had  then  assembled  in  that  place.  Having 
been  crowned  as  victors  of  the  gymnastic  contests,  the  two  youths  were 
welcomed  on  tlieir  arrival  at  the  Uereeum,  by  the  congregated  people,  who 
congratulated  the  mother  on  her  sons,  and  tbe  sons  on  their  strength  and 
virtue.  The  mother  rejoicing  in  her  own  happiness,  and  in  her  children's 
love,  repaired  lo  the  shrine  of  Juno,  and  standing  before  the  statue,  prayed  for 
her  sons  that  they  might  have  the  greatest  blessing  which  the  goddess  could 
give,  and  they  receive.  It  happened,  after  their  mother's  prayer,  and  when 
they  bad  ottered  their  own  sacrifices,  that  the  two  brothers,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  reclined  in  tbe  temple,  and  were  found  entranced  in  a  soirnd  sleep, 
from  which  they  never  awoke.  Their  statues  were  erected  at  Delphi,  by  the 
hands  of  their  admiring  countrymen ;  nnd  their  lot  was  declared,  by  tbe  wise 
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Solon  to  the  wenllliy  Crcssus,  to  be  only  inferior  in  hnppiuesa  to  tlmt  of  the 
Athenian  Tell  us. 

South  of  the  Herffium,  or  Temple  of  Juno,  nnd  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  Argolic  gulf,  placed  on  a  low  obloog  rock,  is  the  itnte-Homiiric  city  of 
TiRYNS,  The  roiid  from  Nauplia  to  Mycenfe  passes  under  the  lofty  rock  on 
the  south-east  of  Nanplia,  on  which  stands  the  ancient  citadel  of  Palameui, 
and  leaves  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Tir)n3,  the  city  of  Hercules,  at  about  a  mile 
on  the  north  from  Kauplia,  on  the  right  hand.  Exhibiting,  as  it  does,  the 
most  ancient  remains  of  the  military  architecture  of  Greece,  and  exciting  tlie 
wonder  of  the  beholder,  hy  the  hugeness  of  the  rude  blocks  with  which  its 
walls  and  galleries  are  constructed,  and  which  called  forth  an  epithet  expres- 
sive of  admiration,  even  from  the  mouth  of  Homer  himself — it  survives  as  a 
striking  monument  of  the  power  of  men  cunceiiiing  whom  all  written  history 
is  silent.  It  arose,  and  flourished,  in  times  antecedent  to  history,  and  seems 
to  exist  to  make  mythology  credible.  We  are  acquainted  with  Tiryns  only  as 
built  by  the  Cyclopes,  and  as  the  early  residence  of  Heucules. 


From  Tiryns  to  Nauplin  is  about  an  hour's  ride.  The  history  of  Nauplia 
and  its  fortress,  which  guards  tlie  entrance  to  the  Argolic  gulf  on  the  south-west, 
belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Byzantine  empire  and  the  middle  ages,  and  it  seemn 
to  have  been  only  used  in  ancient  times  as  the  naval  depot  of  Argos.     In  the 
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time  of  I'niisnniiis  i)ie  umn  wtm  ileBolaie,  ihc  ruins  of  tlie  walls  and  ft  temple  to 
Neptune  onlv  temiiining.  Tiie  modern  town  stands  on  llie  north-easiem  side  of 
n  lieifiht  wliicli  jirojefts  from  ft  steep  ridge  at  the  aoiiili-easleni  angle  of  llie  bay 
of  Arpos,  and  wlticli  was  formed  into  nn  island  by  cutting  tlirougli  the  neck  of 
till!  small  peninsula  wlien  ilie  wet  diti^h  was  formed.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
wall  sitill  remain,  and  seem  to  be  of  the  same  date  with  ihose  of  Argos. 


One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Argolis  is  Troezen,  said  by  Paiisnnias  to 
have  been  built  by  Onis,  an  Kgyptian.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the 
eastern  coast,  about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  its  ruins  are  stil)  seen  in  and 
about  the  modem  village  of  Damala.  Trcezen  was  a  sovereign  city,  with  con- 
siderable territory  and  several  email  townships.  In  the  Persian  wars  the 
Trcezenians  joined  their  countrymen  with  au  army  of  one  thousand  men  and 
five  ships.  Pflusanias  describes  its  temples  and  public  buildings  as  numerous, 
and  mostly  filled  with  costly  works  of  art. 

The  city  of  Argos  is  three  miles  to  the  north  of  the  gulf,  and  to  the  west 
of  the  gravelly  bed  of  the  Innchus,  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  Lema  and 
Nauplia,  namely,  six  miles.  Its  Acropolis  was  a  conical  hill,  nearly  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  connected  by  a  neck  of  land  with  a  lower 
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Aspis,  or  Shield,  from  its  circular  form.  Tlie 
latter,  from  the  connection  above  mentioned,  was  termed  Deiras,  or  Neck. 
The  principal  remains  of  antiquity  at  ArgoB  are  seen  in  the  substructions  of 
this  citadel,  which  aie  blended  with  works  of  modern  date ;  the  three  lines  of 
ramparts  and  the  three  several  castles  of  which  the  fortress  consists  being  for 
tbe  most  part  of  Venetian  architecture. 

Beneath  the  citadel,  looking  nearly  to  the  south-east  towards  Tir)-n8,  is  a 
well-preserved  specimen  of  an  ancient  Theatre,  whose  seats  are  hewn  in  the 
rocky  soil ;  they  were  divided  into  three  separate  tiers  by  two  precinctiona. 
In  the  lowest  portion  of  the  cavea  there  seem  to  have  been  thirty-six  seats, 
sixteen  in  the  second  division,  and  upwards  of  fourteen  in  the  highest.  Tiiey 
were  formed  into  cunei  by  three  vie.  Such  being  the  state  of  preservation 
in  which  this  theatre  exists,  it  is  a  very  agreeable  and  not  very  difficult  task 
to  re-people  it  with  the  spectators  which  once  thronged  these  now  deserted 
seats,  and  to  contemplate  in  fancy  the  actors  who  moved  on  tbe  stage  before 
them;  to  indulge,  in  short,  in  that  pleasing  fancy  which  afforded  so  much 
delight  to  the  Argive  nobleman  of  olden  time,  who,  as  Horace  tells  us,  was 
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wunt  to  come  U)  these  senis,  while  empty  as  they  now  are,  and  there  dream 
nway  his  time  in  Hstening  to  imaginary  tragedies,  a  joyful  sitter  and  applauder 
ill  A  vncFkut  theatre. 

But  thougli  the  former  glories  of  Argos  have  faded  bo  as  to  have  left  such 
HCHUty  traces  behind  them,  yet  from  lier  ancient  conquests  sbe  has  been 
able  to  borrow  and  to  appropriate  to  herself  honours  which  do  not  strictly 
belong  to  lier.  In  the  year  B.C.  408  the  neighbouring  city  of  Mycense  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Argives.  From  that  time  the  liistory  of  that 
ancient  sent  of  the  house  of  Aureus  became  merged  iu  that  of  Argos,  and 
thence  it  happens  that  events  which  took  place  at  Mycente  are  transferred 
by  the  dramatic  poets  of  Athens  to  Argoe,  and  bo  the  gods  and  heroes, 
as  well  as  the  walls  and  inhabitanU  of  Mycenie,  may  be  said  to  have  come 
into  the  possession  of  tlie  victorious  city,  of  whose  history  and  mythology 
ihey  have  now  become  a  part. 

Consistently  with  this  notion,  iEschylus,  in  bis  tr^edies  connected  with 
Mycente,  hns  never  once  meutioned  tlie  name  of 
Mycena?,  but  always  substitutes  that  of  Argos  in 
its  stead  ;  while  the  other  two  tragedians  use  both 
the  names  Mycenie  and  Argos  concerning  the  same 
subject. 

A  road  issues  from  the  Argolic  plain  on  the 
south-west,  which  leads  to  the  modem  town  of 
Tripolitza.  The  Argolic  plain  extends  from  nortli 
to  south  to  the  distance  uf  about  ten  miles,  com- 
mencing at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  aud  terminating 
in  the  mountain-passes  which  lead  northward  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Its  breadtli  is  equal  to 
about  half  its  length.  The  higher  or  more  north- 
em  parts  of  tills  plain  suffer  from  the  want  of 
water :  whence  the  epithet  applied  to  it  by  Homer, 
indicative  of  the  thirstiuess  of  the  soil.  The  lower 
district  of  it,  on  the  contrary,  is  covered  by  swamps 
during  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  year,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  the  copious  stream  of  tlie  river  Eresinus, 
which  issues  from  a  picturesque  cave,  formerly  dedi- 
cated to  bdcchus  and  Pan,  beneath  the  rocks  of  Mount  Chaon,  through  which 
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it  tills  worked  its  way  from  the  Arcadinu  luke  of  Styiuplialus.     A  little  beyond 
it  to  tlie  south,   ou   the    sea-shore,   are   tlie  Lernean  Mftrsli    and   the   un- 


rathomable  pool  of  Holcyone,  from  which  a  iaige  volume  of  water  issues,  and 
after  a  short  course  falls  into  the  gulf.  The  river  Inncbus,  which  flows  from 
the  higher  part  of  the  plain,  rarely  finds  its  way  into  the  sea  except  when  it 
has  been  swollen  by  a  recent  fall  of  rain :  it  then  becomes  a  broad  and 
impetuous  torrent. 

There  are  three  routes  from  Argos  to  Corinth  :  the  oue  the  most  circuitous, 
but  also  the  most  easy,  issues  from  tite  Argotic  plain  at  its  north-west  angle, 
passes  over  some  low  hills  and  through  a  valley  clothed  with  viueyards,  then 
turns  to  the  right,  and  arrives  at  Nemea;  thence  bearing  to  tlie  north-east, 
it  leaves  Cleon*  on  the  right,  and  arrives  at  its  destination,  after  traversing 
a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles. 

The  other  two  roads  are  to  the  east  of  this,  the  one  nearest  to  it  following 
two  narrow  defiles  after  its  exit  from  the  plain,  which  were  formerly  known 
by  the  name  of  Tbetis,  or  the  perforated  ruad,  where  the  caTe  of  the  Nemean 
Lion  was  anciently  shown,  and  which  are  now  called  the  DeiTenakia ;  the 
other  to  the  east  of  ibis,  skirts  the  rugged  mountains  to  the  north  of  Mycenip, 
and  was  termed  of  old  the  Contoporeia,  or  the  Fedestrian  track.  These 
two  latter  routes,  which  are  both  shorter  but  more  difficult  than  the  first, 
were  rendered  memorable  in  the  nutumn  of  the  yeor  11^22,  by  the  havoc  which 
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tlie  (ireeVii  umdii  iti  ilie  Turkiuli  amiy  wliuii  Jt  whs  cndeavuuring  to  excitpe 
by  tliDttL'  (letilcs  IVuiii  lite  plain  of  Argu!:i,  inio  which  it  liad  rashly  tlirowu 
It^lf  wtlliuut  Hecuriiig  its   Ktreat,    Hud   where  it  cuuld  do   luDger   subuisl, 


frum  the  fnilure  of  provisions,  from  the  drought  of  the  plain,  and  from  the 
prevalence  of  sickness.  The  Turks  plunged  into  these  Cnudine  Forks  of 
Argolis  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Corinth,  wliich  was  in  the  hands  of  their 
friends,  nnd  of  finding  supplies  there.  On  two  separate  occasions,  and  in 
each  of  the  routes  we  have  mentioned,  they  were  enconntered  by  a  destructive 
fire  from  the  enemy  above  them  ;  thousands  of  them  fell  beneath  the  volleys 
discharged  from  the  rocks,  without  the  power  of  making  any  resistance  or 
return ;  horses,  mules,  and  camels  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  foes  in  immense 
numbers  ;  all  the  baggage  nnd  treasure  of  the  army  was  taken,  and  for  seveml 
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weeks  afterwards  all  the  towne  of  the  Morea,  in  tlie  words  of  the  Author  of 
the  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  who  has  vividly  described  these  events, 
resembled  so  many  auction-marts, — rich  dresses  and  arms  being  offered  for 
sale  about  the  streets  from  morning  to  night. 


There  are  but  few  remains  at  Nemea.  Three  columns  alone  survive  to 
tell  where  the  temple  of  the  Nemean  Jupiter  stood.  It  was  once  surrounded 
by  fl  sacred  inclosnre,  and  embosomed  in  n  cypress  grove.  Now  there  is 
but  one  solitarj-  wild  pear-tree  upon  the  spot.  Like  Olympia,  the  place 
set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  Nemean  Games  was  a  level  plain ;  it 
stretched  from  north  to  south, — was  nearly  three  miles  in  length  and  one  in 
breadth, — but  it  had  not,  like  Olympia,  an  Alpheus  to  adorn  it,  and  was 
watered  only  by  several  rills  which  flow  down  from  the  mountains  that 
encircle  it.  The  Stadium  or  race-course  still  exists ;  it  measures  six  hundred 
feet, — tlie  ordinary  length  of  the  places  in  Greece  designed  for  such  purpose. 
It  was  hollowed  in  tlie  slope  cf  the  hill  to  the  south  of  the  temple,  and  was 
entered  from  the  north. 

Corinth  has  been  called  in  modem  times  tlie  Gibraltar  of  Greece.  The 
town  stands  at  half  a  league's  distance  to  the  south  of  the  gulf.  Further  to 
the  south  is  that  magnificent  hi)),  nearly  nineteen  hundred  feet  in  height. 
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which  lias  een'ed  as  Uie  citndel  of  this  place  for  Uiree  Uiousaud  years,  and 
was  called  by  its  anuient  iulmbitonts  the  AcrocorinthuB.  In  former  time, 
two  long  walls  stretctied  from  those  of  the  oily  to  the  sea-shore,  aod  con- 
nected it  with  its  harbour  in  the  Coriuthian  Gulf;  the  port  there  was  called 
the  Lech^i'm.  a  road  led  from  Corinth  to  the  south-east,  which  terminated, 
after  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  in  iti«  other  harbour, — that  of  Cenchre.c, 
on  the  SftTonic  Gulf.  The  traveller  by  land,  who  was  going  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus to  visit  any  of  the  cities  of  Northern  Greece,  passed  beneath  the 
walls  of  Corinth  ;  and  all  who  came  into  the  Peloponnesus  from  those  cities 
entered  it  by  the  some  route.  By  ite  two  ports,  tlierefore,  Corinth  communi- 
cated at  once  with  the  eastern  and  western  world ;  while  at  the  Isthmian  road 
it  had  intercourse  with  the  north  and  south.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  was 
called  "  The  wealthy." 

There  are  few  remains  of  antiquity  now  surviving  at  Corinth.  The  traveller 
who  arrives  in  the  modem  village  from  Nemea,  perceives  on  his  right  hand 
five  fluted  columns  of  a  very  ancient  date,  which  once  formed  part  of  a  temple. 
What  the  name  of  that  temple  was,  is  a  subject  for  conjecture  alone.  The 
ascent  to  the  hill  of  the  Acrocorinth  is  steep  and  difficult.  The  first  gate, 
which  is  approached  by  a  dmw-bridge,  is  flanked  by  an  impregnable  wall  of 
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rock  on  the  right,  and  by  artificial  oulwoiVs  on  the  left.  From  tliis  gate  a 
road  leads  to  a  hill  on  the  south-west,  in  form  liku  a  truncated  cone,  ujion 
vhich  is  a  fortress :  it  is  called  Pente  Skouphia.  Proceeding  upwards  towards 
the  summit  of  the  Acrocorinth,  we  enter  a  semicircular  battery,  and  after 
seventy  paces  another  gate,  defended  by  artillery.  Within  this  gate  is  the  steep 
rocky  fortress  on  the  southern  crest  of  the  Acrocorinth.  The  eastern  wall  of 
this  inclosure  is  strengthened  by  four  square  towers,  and  the  angles  are  formed 
with  ancient  polygonal  masonry.  After  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  paces  we 
enter  a  third  gate,  on  the  right  of  which  is  a  square  tower  of  Pelasgic  archi- 
tecture, by  which  we  pass  into  the  large  inclosure,  which  comprehends  in  its 
circuit  the  two  northern  crests  of  the  Acrocorinth.  On  the  eastern  or  higher  of 
these  crests  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Venns,  on  the  site  of  which 
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a  musque  now  stands.  This  larger  inclosure  seems  to  be  coiDparatively  easy 
of  access,  and  has  been  entered  by  a  besieging  force  along  a  path  leading 
between  the  two  crests,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  By  a  well- concerted 
attack  at  different  points  it  might,  perhaps,  be  eiirprieed,  and  could  not  easily 
be  defended,  on  account  of  its  vast  extent.  If  the  eastern  crest,  which  com- 
mands the  whole  citadel,  were  walled  into  a  separate  inclosure,  it  would  seem 
almost  impregnable.  The  large  inclosure  resembles  a  town  ;  it  contains  many 
houses,  cisterns,  churches,  and  mosques, — all  of  which  are  now  in  ruins.  There 
is  a  fountain  in  this  inclosure,  to  the  east  of  the  Bouthem  crest  of  it,  which  ia 
approached  by  a  descent  on  a  subterranean  slope,  which  is  nine  feet  broad, 
and  seems  to  have  been  covered  with  marble  steps.  The  water  is  contained  in 
a  rectangular  basin,  at  the  termination  of  the  slope :  above  the  water  the  rock 
is  hewn  into  an  architectural  form,  resembling  the  facade  of  a  small  temple  ; 
it  consists  of  a  tympanum  supported  by  an  architrave  resting  upon  two  ants, 
and  a  pilaster  in  the  centre  of  them :  above  the  tympanum  there  is  an  arched 
vault.  On  the  rock,  near  the  water,  are  inscribed  commemorations  of  vows 
offered  in  ancient  times  in  this  place,  which  was  probably  known  in  the  earliest 
days  of  Corinth  by  the  name  of  the  Fountain  of  Peirene. 

There  are  two  other  fountains  in   the  lower  part  of  the  city,  one  at  the 
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foot  of  the  citadel,  the  other  in  tlie  modern  town.  The  former  wns  believed 
to  be  supplied  from  the  source  in  the  Acrocorinth,  and  ie  now  cnlled  the 
Fountain  of  Mustapha;  that  in  the  town  is 
named  Paliko.  From  the  descriptions  of 
Strabo  and  Pausanias,  it  is  not  easy  to  collect 
which  of  these  three  sources  bore  the  nnnie 
of  Peiren^;  but  the  probability  is,  that  this 
was  a  title  applied  at  different  times  to  them 
all,  or  at  least  to  the  two  lii-st  of  the  three, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  a  subterranean 
communication  with  each  other. 

We  prefer  to  imagine  that  the  Peir^ne, 
at  which  pEQAStis  was  caught  while  he  was 
drinking,    by   Bellerophon,  was   that   source 

which  springs  from  the  rock  on  the  summit  of  the  Acrocorinth,  and  that  it 
was  from  this  high  point  that  he  soared  aloft  into  the  air.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  winged  Pegasus  appears  upon  most  of  the  coins  of  Corinth  and  her 
colonies.  The  mythological  analogy  between  the  Horse  and  the  element  of 
Water, — an  analogy  which  shows  itself  in  the  name  of  Pegasus,  and  which 
appears  in  the  activity  »f  both  the  auimal  and  the  element,  each  in  its  own 
manner,  struggling  to  burst  from  its  confinement,  fonming  with  restless  fury, 
and,  as  it  were,  "  pawing  to  get  free,"  and  at  other  times  bridled,  whether  by 
reins  of  steel  or  stone,  and  in  the  circumstance  that  they  both  are  to  man 
the  means  of  conquering  distance  and  of  conversing  with  things  remote, — 
may  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  device ;  and  the  symbol  upon  these 
coins  was,  perhaps,  intended  to  express  tlie  national  sense  entertained  by 
Corinth  of  the  advantage  which  she  enjoyed  in  the  excellence  and  super- 
abundance of  her  fresh  voter, — an  advantage  not  possessed  in  the  game  degree 
by  any  other  maritime  city  of  Greece. 

The  summit  of  tlie  rock  affords  an  extensive  view — sufficient  to  give  a 
faint  idea  of  its  msguificence  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  Beneath 
is  the  isthmus  dividing  the  two  celebrated  seas,  which  we  could  trace  from 
Parnassus  on  the  one  extremity  to  Cape  Sunium  at  the  other,  with  the  islands 
of  Salamis  and  j^gina  in  the  distance  ;  while  behind  lie  the  mountains  of  the 
Morea,  like  the  waves  of  a  troubled  sea,  extending  in  interminable  succession 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.     Immediately  below  is  a  barren  marshy  desert; 
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^hich  stretched  from  the  Saronic  Gulf  on  the  east  to  the  Corinthian  on  the 
west,  and  defended  the  Isthmus ;  and  a  little  beyond,  upon  the  western  shore, 
are  the  excavations  for  the  Canal,  of  three  miles  and  a  half,  by  which  Nero 
designed  to  unite  the  waters  of  these  two  Gulfs,  and  to  make  die  Peloponnesus 
an  Island.  Betuming  towards  Corinth  from  this  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulf,  we  pass,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
modem  town,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Amphitheatre.  It  lies  from  north 
to  south,  and  measures  about  a  hundred  yards  from  one  end  of  its  length  to 
the  other,  while  its  breadth  is  half  that  distance.  Several  of  the  seats  and  viae, 
hewn  in  the  rocky  soil,  are  still  visible. 

We  have  thus  had  before  our  eyes  three  objects  which  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  tast«s  and  manners  of  the  Corinthians  of  old, — their 
Theatre,  their  Stadium,  and  their  Amphitheatre.  While,  brought  together 
as  they  now  are  by  being  almost  the  only  survivors  among  the  public  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Corinth,  they  remind  us  of  the  spectacles  once  exhibited 
within  them ;  they  at  the  same  time  recall  to  our  recollection,  in  the  most 
forcible  manner,  the  circumstance,  that  the  Apostle,  who  spent  nearly  two 
years  in  this  city,  refers,  in  the  Epistle  which  he  addressed  to  its  inhabitants, 
to  all  these  three  objects,  or  to  circumstances  connected  with  them.  Familiar 
as  they  were  both  to  him  and  to  them,  they  supplied  the  most  vivid  illustra- 
tion of  the  expressions  he  used,  and  of  the  emotions  he  both  felt  and  wished 
to  inspire.  The  Amphitheatre,  for  instance,  afforded  to  the  readers  of  the 
Epistle  a  specimen  of  what  he  had  endured,  who  for  the  sake  of  the  truth, 
as  he  there  tells  them,  had  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus.  His  words,  again, 
— "  We  are  become  a  Theatre  to  the  world,  to  angels,  and  to  men," — came 
home  with  double  force  to  the  minds  of  those  who  saw  how  the  mere  actors 
of  fictitious  dramas  were  exposed  in  the  eye  of  day  to  the  gaze  and  censure 
of  innumerable  spectators  in  this  Theatre  upon  their  own  shore  ;  and  nothing 
could  give  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  Christian's  duty,  difficulties,  and  reward, 
than  the  question, — "  Know  ye  not  that  they  who  run  in  the  Stadium  run  all, 
but  one  receiveth  the  prize?  and  every  one  who  contendeth  is  temperate  in 
all  things?  they  indeed  ^jthat  they  may  receive  a  corruptible  crown,  (a  pine- 
tree  wreath  or  parsley  chaplet),  but  we  an  incorruptible," — coupled  with  the 
allusion  which  follows  to  the  gymnastic  and  athletic  exercises  practised  before 
their  eyes  near  the  same  spot.  The  traveller  in  Greece  feels  a  lively  pleasure 
in  reading  ancient  historical  descriptions  of  sieges,  of  battles,  of  civil  assemblies. 
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of  hamnpiies,  and  of  social  cniiversntions,  upon  the  spots  and  amid  llie  scenes 
where  lliey  took  place  ;  but  the  delight  will  be  more  exquisite  which  he  will 
enjoy  in  tracing,  at  Corinth,  the  reference  lo  the  objects  before  him  which 
he  finds  in  the  language  of  Inspiration ;  and  while  he  sees  remains  of  buildings 
which  St.  I'ftuI  saw,  he  will  also  look  witli  more  delight  upon  the  natural 
objects  around  him, — upon  the  sea,  the  isthmus,  the  wiuds,  the  fountains  of 
Corinth,  and  all  the  beauties  of  the  wide  plain  about  him,  varyitig  with 
all  the  successive  seasons  of  the  year, — when  he  reflects  that  these  objects 
were  probably  in  the  mind  of  f>t.  Clement  of  Rome,  the  fellow- labourer  of 
St.  Paul,  when  he  thus  wrote  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Coriutliians : — "  The 
teeming  Eaiith  brings  forth  at  its  appointed  seasons  overflowing  nourishment 
to  man  and  beast,  not  gainsaying  nor  altering  any  of  God's  decrees ;  the 
hollow  of  the  immeasurable  Sea,  collected  together  in  heaps  by  His  work- 
manship, passes  not  out  of  the  barriers  thrown  around  it;  the  Ocean  not 
lightly  crossed  by  men,  and  the  worlds  beyond  it,  are  ruled  by  the  same 
ordinances ;  the  seasons  of  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn,  give  way  to  each 
other  in  peace;  the  Posts  of  the  Winds  perform  their  duty  in  their  proper 
seiisons,  and  trip  not ;  and  the  perennial  For\TAiN"S,  shaped  for  delight  and 
health,  give  their  breasts  of  life  to  man,  and  never  fail." 
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Aia  Olykf,  village  of,  334, 133. 

Ajai,  tomb  of,  137;  itatuaof,  at  Alheni,  111. 

AJui  and  Caaaandn,  painted  by  Fulygnotua,  31 
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AllaroftbeTwelTe  Gods  at  Athena,  13. 
Altia,  andent,  llmlla  of  the,  MR,  3*0,  301. 

Ambelakia,  tbe  modern  TUlagi  of  ancient  Salamli.  133, 
Ambmcla,  themodem  ATta,7B,31S,  !14i  colnaDr,3IS. 
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Amphictyonio  Coancil,  ThermopyleD  the  seat  of  the,  22S. 

ArophilochUns,  country  of  the,  112. 

Amphion  and  Zethos,  story  of,  255. 

AmphisM,  city  of,  2SS. 

Anaphlyttut,  town  of;  151,  175. 

Anchetmus,  Mount,  Tiew  of  the  convent  at  171 ;  mytho- 
logical origin  of,  ih. 

Androa,  rooky  cliffi  of,  S8. 

Anthedon,  town  of,  249. 

Antiochis  tribe  of;  159. 

Antiochufl,  atatoe  of,  at  Athens,  211. 

Antiparoa,  the  crystal  grotto  of,  S6, 

Aous,  a  rirer  of  Mount  Pindus,  75 ;  description  and 
course  of,  77. 

Aphidnas,  dty  oi,  the  iUustrious  eharacters  produced 
from,  142;  reooUeotioaB  of  her  early  history,  143; 
route  to,  240. 

Apidanos,  an  aflkwBt  of  the  Penena,  8S. 

ApoUo  Epicurius,  temple  of  at  Baasfls,  401,  402. 

Apollo  Soeianns,  temple  of,  66  (pi). 

ApoUonia,  a  Corinthian  colony,  78 ;  the  retreat  of  Augufu 
tus,  ib. ;  Doric  pillar  at,  79 ;  under  the  special  tutelage 
of  Apollo,  ib.. 

Aracthus,  a  rirer  of  Mount  Pindus,  75 ;  description  and 
course  of  the,  79 ;  valley  of  the,  316. 

Aratus,  of  Sioyon,  prudence  and  energy  of,  98,  383. 

Arcadia,  general  account  of,  91  «<  m^.  ;  survey  of  Greece 
from  a  mountain  of;  ib. ;  southern  limit  of,  92 ;  Lycsean 
mountains  of  93^  central  province  of  resembling  a 
large  natural  camp,  94 ;  the  arena  of  the  great  Pelo- 
ponneaian  colosseum,  95 ;  her  physical  features  repul- 
sive, ib. ;  natural  wonders  of,  103 ;  mountain  torrents 
of,  104;  worship  of  Hercules  established  in,  105;  soil 
and  climate  of,  106 ;  the  cradle  of  the  paatoral  music  of 
Hellas,  107  ;  influence  which  led  to  the  social  character 
of,  ib. ;  the  pastoral  music  of  Virgil  derived  ftrom,  108 ; 
the  inhabitants  sometimes  engaged  as  mercenary 
troops,  109 ;  the  parent  of  ancient  Rome,  HI ;  Pan  the 
pastoral  deity  of,  162 ;  contrasted  with  Achaia,  372, 373  ; 
her  claims  to  high  antiquity,  373 ;  general  aspect  of 
396  ;  coast  of,  397. 

Aroeailaua,  vase  painting  of,  38. 

Arch,  early  origin  and  history  of  the,  27,  28. 

Archedemua,  formed  the  cave  of  the  Nymphs  at  Hy- 
mettus,  73. 

Architects  of  the  Parthenon,  55. 

Architecture,  its  primitive  origin,  5 ;  Cyclopean  remains,  6. 

Areopagus,  the  tribunal  of  Athens,  145,  190,  209,  210. 

Aroous,  numismatic  symbols  of,  99,;  100 ;  great  plain  of, 
112 ;  its  ancient  lustre,  ib. ;  the  scene  of  the  labours  of 
Hercules,  ib. ;  general  account  of,  426 — 439 ;  ancient 
cities  of;  427,  iS6  H9eq. 

Argos,  city  of.  111,  112, 436,  437 ;  the  road  to  from  Tripo- 
litxa,  426 ;  site  of  Mycense,  ib. ;  plain  of;  426,  428,  429, 
435 ;  coast  of  near  the  Inachus,  430 ;  citadel  and  theatre 
of,  436, 437 ;  roads  fhmi  to  Corinth,  439;  view  of  the  pass 
through,  440 ;  city  of  Myccnn  abeorbed  in,  438.  See 
Mycenee. 

Amphilochian,  origin  of,  112. 

Argostoli,  town  and  harbour  of,  365. 

Argus,  builds  the  flrst  ship,  274. 

Argyro  Castro,  view  of,  77. 

Aristidea  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  127 ;  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  159. 

Aristagoras,  bronae  tablet  of,  78. 

Aristogeiton,  a  native  of  Aphidn®,  142;  statue  of  at 
Athens,  211. 

Arist<»nenua,  the  national  hero  of  Meesenia,  406, 407. 

Aristophanes,  his  play  of  "The  NepheUe,"  140;  the 
comic  poet  of  Athens,  219. 

Arrephori,  the  priestesses  of  Minerva,  202.      . 


Aniino^,  fountain  of,  408. 

Art,  Grkrk,  general  outline  c^,  1—72 ;  state  of,  in  the 
time  of  Pansantas,  1 ;  plan  for  devdt^ring,  ib. ;  import- 
ance of  dates  and  of  coins  in  ascertaining  the  different 
eras  of,  2 ;  numumental  remains  of,  3 ;  early  ardiitec- 
ture,  5 ;  importance  of  the  potter's  art  to  the  develcq^ 
ment  of;  7 ;  brooaea  ofBardis,  8 ;  early  vaae  painting,  9 ; 
representation  of  form  by  outline,  11 ;  artists  of  my- 
thical antiquity,  11—14 ;  origin  of  modelling,  12 ;  early 
workers  in  bronae,  IS ;  state  of,  in  the  Homeric  age, 
14,  15 ;  sculptures  and  remains  of  Myoenss,  16,  17 ; 
of  Egyptf  Nineveh,  and  Abia  Minor,  18—21 ;  first 
introduction  of  coinage,  22  ;  the  Ionic  and  Doric 
orders,  23,  24,  80;  ancient  Greek  inscriptions,  35,  26; 
early  origin  of  the  arch,  27 ;  structure  of  ancient  tem- 
ples, 28,  29;  painted  vases,  31,  32, 34 ;  early  aeiagrapha, 
32 ;  state  o^  under  Pisistratus,  S3,  35 ;  earliest  nae  of 
marUe  in  architecture,  84 ;  draperies  of  early  Gredc 
sculpture,  36 ;  sculptures  of  Scliuus,  37 ;  early  bus- 
reliefs,  39 ;  state  of;  from  the  battle  of  Marathon,  40; 
public  gamea  condtwive  to,  41 ;  coins  of  Athena,  42 ; 
ancient  modes  of  representing  the  hair,  43 ;  .£glnetan 
school  of,  44 ;  Egyptian,  AMyrian,  and  Gredc  heads, 
46,  47 ;  Temple  of  Theseus,  49  et  mq. ;  genius  developed 
in  the  sculptures  of,  51 ;  progress  of  painting,  50,  52 
et  eeq.  ;  Polygnotus,  53,  54 ;  architects  of  the  Parthe- 
non, 55 ;  and  sculptures,  57,  58,  60  (pL) ;  drapery  of 
Phidias,  Ac,  60,  64  (pi.) ;  sUte  of,  from  the  death  of 
Pericles,  61 ;  Polydetus,  Myron,  and  Alcamenea,  62 ; 
Phigaleian  marblea,  63,  66  (pL) ;  coinage  of  Athena, 
(H ;  Greek  stetnary,  65  (pi.) ;  celebrated  stntoes  of 
Venus,  65;  Corinthian  order,  06,  70;  pediment  kA 
Niobe,  66  (pi.) ;  from  the  aecesidon  of  Alezandpr,  when 
it  reaches  its  culminating  point,  67  ;  works  of  Lyaippus, 
ib.;  statues  and  coins  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  09; 
sculptures  fh»m  the  monument  of  Lysicratetf,  99  (pL) ; 
artificial  style  of  drapery,  and  arrangement  of  the  hair, 
69;  Roman  period  <^  09—72;  time  of  Hadrian,  70; 
the  Laocotm,  Achilles  at  Scyros,  and  other  produetiona 
of  Rome,  70,  71  ;  the  age  of  Constantino,  and  the  de- 
dine  of  andent  art,  72. First  derived  firom  the  natu- 
ral advantages  possessed  by  Greece,  115, 116 ;  its  early 
devdopment  in  Attica,  147. 

ArU,  river  and  dty  of,  79,80;  gulf  of,  304,  308;  the 
andent  Ambrada,  313 ;  present  state  sndpopulution  of, 
314 ;  churches  of,  315. 

Artemisium,  hiUof,  HI,  427. 

Artists,  their  names  often  written  on  works  of  art,  4,  41, 
42;  of  mythical  antiquity,  11-14. 

Asora,  the  reddenoe  of  Ueelod,  254;  the  dte  of  the 
Muses,  and  of  many  ancient  statues,  ib. 

Asia  Minor,  Greek  monuments  in,  20 ;  early  settlement 
of  the  Greeks  in,  ib. ;  state  of  the  arts  in,  21. 

Asopus,  vale  of  the,  85,  240 ;  the  river,  230,  258,  264. 

Assyrian  heads,  sculptures  of,  11,  46. 

Asteris,  islet  of,  362. 

Athenians,  taking  reftige  in  their  ships,  129 ;  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  150. 

Athkks,  different  views  of,  1,  86, 124, 137, 187,  189,  191, 
214;  first  erection  of  temples  at,  35;  rebuilding  of, 
48 ;  sculptures  executed  at,  56;  coinage  of;  64;  view  of 
fh>m  mount  Hymettus,  86;  described  by  Milton,  88; 
her  language  and  arts,  119 ;  protected  by  her  mountain 
bulwarks,  125  ;  Sacred  Way  of,  130—132  ;  her  early 
history,  144 ;  Acropolis  of,  ib. ;  Minerva  the  tutelary 
deity  of;  ib. ;  her  early  history  under  Theseus,  147— 
151 ;  placea  fh>m  which  she  obtained  her  marble,  168 ; 
her  silver  mines,  175, 176 ;  general  account  of;  185— 
222  ;  requidtes  necessary  for  describing,  185  ;  her 
Acropolis,  her  temples,  and  her  numerous  ruins,  186 
et  $eq, ;  phydcal  changes  of;  187 ;  the  d* y  of  Mlltiidea, 
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of  Themistocles,  and  Pericles ;  of  .£schyliv,  Thucydides, 
Plato,  and  Demosthenes ;  of  poets,  historians,  philoso- 
phers, and  orators,  188;  her  spirit  and  intellect  every- 
where  manifested,  ib. ;  physical  and  topographical 
sketch  of,  189  et  seq;  her  principal  buildings  and  har- 
bours, 190;  limits  of,  191;  restohition  of,  192;  her 
glorious  works  of  art,  193—223 ;  temple  of  victory,  193 ; 
the  Acropolis,  194  ;  the  Parthenon,  195—199  ;  the 
treasury  of,  198 ;  the  Erectheum,  200,  201 ;  grottoes  of 
Aglaurus  and  of  Pan,  202 ;  temple  of  the  Winds,  203 ; 
temple  of  Theseus,  204—206 ;  the  Pnyx,  207,  208 ;  the 
AreopaguA,  209 ;  temple  of  the  Furies,  210 ;  statues  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  211 ;  the  Agora,  212 ;  the 
theatre  and  the  Athenian  drama,  213,  214 ;  the  street 
of  Tripods,  215 ;  the  Odeum,  216 ;  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  216 ;  the  Stadium,  217  ;  choragic  monument 
of  Lysicrates,  218;  fountain  near,  219;  tragic  muse  of, 
ib. ;  Latin  writers  mi,  220 ;  the  Pirseus,  the  poets,  and 
Long  Walls  of,  221,  222 ;  again  the  capital  of  Greece, 
414 ;  compared  with  Sparta,  422 ;  education  at,  434. 

Atreus,  treasury  of,  at  Mycenro,  429. 

Atridee,  the  sovereigns  of  Myoena,  427. 

Atthis,  the  son  of  Cranaus,  146. 

Attica,  different  views  of,  86,  88, 120, 124,  207  ;  general 
account  of,  117—222;  extent  and  influence  of,  117— 
119;  difftuion  of  its  language  and  genius,  119;  posi- 
tion, climate,  and  geography  of,  120, 121, 125 ;  geologi- 
cal  formation  of,  121 ;  rivers  and  plains  of,  122 ;  results 
to  which  its  sterility  led,  122, 128;  her  first  inhabitants 
believed  to  be  indigenous  123, 124 ;  northern  boundary 
of,  124;  mountain  walls  of,  125,126;  Mount  Pames  the 
northern  range,  138 ;  comparison  of,  with  Boeotia,  139 ; 
her  early  history,  tram  Cecrops  to  Theseus,  lHHteq; 
historical  sense  of  her  ancient  traditions,  146,  147; 
coined  and  uncoined  wealth  of,  175 ;  tragic  muse  and 
scenery  of;  219 ;  notices  of,  by  Latin  poets,  220;  mari- 
time force  of,  240. 

Augustus,  ApoUonia  the  youthftd  retreat  of,  78;  his 
subsequent  greatness,  79. 

Auletio  reed  of  the  Copaic  lake,  importance  of,  267. 

Aulis,  bay  of,  249,  250. 

B 

BACOHAimr,  fh>m  the  Towneley  collection,  61  (pi ) 

Bacchus,  religious  ceremonies  in  honour  of,  130 ;  early 
traditions  of  his  visiting  Attica,  147. 

Bolduma,  valley  of,  278. 

Balyra,  the  river,  405. 

Bari,  cave  of,  173. 

Basilica,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sicyon,  882. 

Bas-reliefs,  early  history  of,  89. 

BassflB,  temples  at,  63,  401,  402 ;  architecture  at,  403. 

Bathy,  Uie  modem  capital  of  Ithaca,  358. 

Bees  of  Hymettufl,  172. 

Beluchi,  Mount,  tike  ancient  Tymphrestus,  84. 

Bema  of  the  Pnyx,  at  Athens,  207. 

Berenthe,  ruins  of,  898. 

Berrhcoa,  ancient  city  of,  81. 

Bioko,  ancient  walls  of,  286 ;  district  of,  338. 

Boebe,  lake  of,  299. 

B<BOTiA,  temperature  and  soil  of,  106;  valley  of,  124; 
intellectually  inferior  to  Attica,  152 ;  general  account 
of,  223—270;  frontier  of,  229;  maritime  force  of,  241 ; 
plains  oA  243 ;  natural  theatre  of,  244,  346 ;  mountains 
of,  249,  250,  264 ;  geographical  extent  of,  251 ;  her 
physical  posiUon,  263  et  seq, ;  numerous  rivers  of, 
264 ;  cause  of  her  minstrelsy,  267 ;  coast  of,  268. 

Bouditsa,  Bishop  of  Dodona,  329. 

Bouleuterion,  the  Council  Chamber  at  Athens,  211. 

Bourrellesha,  hamlet  of,  829. 

Boustrophedon,  system  of  writing,  25,  26. 


Brentbe,  in  Arcadia,  city  of,  107. 
Bridge  at  Larissa,  275 ;  over  the  Peneus,  287. 
Brilessus,  a  mountain  chain  of  the  Pindus,  85. 
Bronze,  early  figures  cast  in,  7,  8. 

early  workers  in,  15. 

Burgon  vase,  specimen  of  the,  32. 


Cafjixts,  the  Greek  sculptor,  61. 

Calaurea,  island  of,  177. 

Calistratus,  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  159. 

Callimachus,  the  inventor  of  the  Corinthian  order,  66. 

CalUrrho«,  fountain  of;  33,  34,  187,  218. 

Calydon,  city  of,  338 ,  339 ;  now  called  Kurt  Aga,  ib. 

Cambunian  mountains,  the  barrier  of  Greece,  81,  82. 

Cardamyle,  view  of,  419. 

Caryatides,  at  Athens,  64,  200. 

Carystus,  the  lofty  summits  of,  88, 177. 

Castalia,  fountain  of,  described,  282. 

Casting,  early  art  of,  21. 

Cecrops,  the  first  king  of  Attica,  123, 144;  statue  of,  211. 

Cenchrete,  gulf  of,  442. 

Centaurs,  bas-reliefs  of,  39,  40 ;  their  contests  with  the 
Lapith®,  58  (pi.),  274—276;  mythologically  appropri- 
ated to  Tbessaly,  83. 

Ceos,  clifb  of,  86. 

Cephalonia,  island  of;  807,  858;  Cyclopean  walls  of,  363. 

Cephissia,  village  of,  168,  169. 

Cpphissus,  vale  of  the,  85,  242 ;  the  river,  87,  191,  230, 
242 ;  the  grotto  at  its  source,  169. 

Cerameicus,  a  suburb  of  Athens,  132,  204. 

Ceres,  temple  of,  at  Eleusis,  132, 133 ;  early  traditions  of 
her  visiting  Attica,  147. 

Ceyx  and  Halcyone,  fable  of,  313. 

Chseronea,  city  of,  237;  battle  of;  337,  244,  217 ;  plains 
of,  242,  245. 

Chalcis,  mount,  807. 

Chaon,  a  mountain  in  Arcadia,  105, 112. 

Chuonia,  Mount,  view  of;  328. 

Charadra,  identified  with  Bogus,  319. 

Cheiron,  cave  of,  on  Mount  Pelion,  803, 

Chelmaa,  Mount,  385,  386. 

Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  67,  69  (pL),  218. 

Cimon,  the  inventor  of  foreshortening,  38. 

Cimonian,  southern  vale  of  the  Acropolis,  213. 

Cirrha,  hallowed  plain  of,  233.  « 

Cithffiron,  Mount,  86,  251,  358. 

ancient  legends  respecting,  258,  257  ;  natural 

features  of,  253,  256. 

Cities,  ancient,  in  the  vale  of  Peneus,  286 ;  in  Thcssaly, 
298 ;  in  Achaia,  878. 

Cleanthes,  first  represented  form  by  outline,  1 1. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  73. 

Clepsydra,  fountain  of,  at  Athens,  203. 

Cnemidian  hUls,  chain  of  the,  249. 

Cnldian  Venus,  statue  of  the,  65. 

Cooytns,  the  ancient  river,  332. 

Coinage,  when  first  introduced,  23  ;  of  Athens,  64,  175, 
176 ;  of  the  Peloponnesus,  100. 

Coins,  important  guides  to  the  difTerent  eras  of  art,  3 ; 
those  of  Greece,  11 ;  of  Bocotia,  .£gina,  Ephesus,  and 
Corinth,  22 ;  of  Athens,  42 ;  of  the  Alexandrian  period, 
69 ;  8}'mbol8  of  each  state  stamped  upon  them,  99, 100 ; 
of  Thessaly,  276;  of  Ambrada,  816;  of  Kpirus,  342;  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  362 ;  of  iEtolia,  370 ;  of  Corinth, 
445. 

Colonies  of  Athens,  188. 

Columns  of  temples,  origin  and  different  styles  of,  28, 29. 

Colythus,  a  district  of  Athens,  204. 

Constantine,  degradation  of  art  in  the  reign  of,  72. 
Contoporeia,  route  of  the,  439. 
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Copaic  lake,  103,  244,  245,  246  ;  the  impluvium  of  BcDotia, 

265  ;  iU  effluent  streams,  266. 
Corcyra,    account  of,    343    e(  »eq.  ;    it«  traditions  and 

customH  346  et  teg. 
CouiNTH,   Doric  temple  at,  24;  colonies  of,  79  ;  gulf  of 

84,  309,  341,  373;  coiist  of  the,  373  ;   view  of  the,  309; 

isthnuis  of,  95,  214,  444 ;  mercantile  advantages  of  101 ;, 

destruction  of,  383 ;  her  city  and  port  described,  441 

et  ifq.  :  Acrocorinthus  of,  442,  443,  446 ;  coins  of,  445  ; 

ancient  remains  of,  446 ;  the  Theatre,  the  Stadium,  and 

the  Amphitheatre,  447  ;   local  allusions  to,  by  St.  Paul 

and  St.  Clement,  447,  44S. 
Corinthian  order,  Calimachus  its  inventor,  66;    of  the 

temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  70, 
Coron,  bay  of,  414. 
Corone,  coast  of,  93. 
Coronea,  site  of,  2:^8,  244. 
Cranaus,  early  traditions  of,  146. 
Cranii,  ancient  city  of,  365. 
Crannon,  fertility  of,  83;  Thessalian  plain  of,  224. 
Crisso,  bay  of,  264. 

CroMus,  wealth  and  importance  of,  22. 
Cronlus,  Mount,  389,  340. 
Curalius,  river,  238. 

Cyclades,  rocky  group  of  the,  8B,  88,  177,  870. 
Cyclopean  architecture,  remains  of,  at  Tiryns,  6,  434, 

435 ;  at  Myccnee,  17  ;  at  Leucadia,  302 ;  In  Ithaca,  359, 

360  ;  in  Ccphallonia,  363. 
Cyllene,  mountain  of,  in  Arcadia,  91,  105. 
Cjnajtha.  inhospitallty  of  its  inhabitanU,  107. 
Cynia,  lake  of,  308. 
CjTiosarges,  a  district  of  Athens,  204. 
CynoacephMlte,  ancient  city  of,  88,  298. 
Cynthian  Hill  of  Delos,  86. 
Cynthus,  the  ancient  term  for  a  hill,  366. 
Cypsclus,  bas-relief  on  the  chest  of,  40. 
Cj  rus,  importance  of  his  empire,  23. 
Cythcro,  island  of,  110,  369. 

D. 

D^DALVs,  the  early  arts  indebted  to,  18. 

Danaus,  his  landing  in  Greece,  112. 

Daphne,  near  Athens,  view  of,  139. 

Daphnus,  town  of,  228. 

Dascaglio,  islet  of,  862. 

Dates,  iinporbmce  of,  in  ancient  art,  2. 

Daulis,  city  of,  230,  250;  its  mythology,  281. 

Decelea,  rivers  of,  140,  141 ,   fortified  pass  and  Spartan 

camp,  142,  208. 
Dejaneira,  the  wife  of  Hcrooles,  225. 
Delium,  ite  celebrity,  251. 
Delos,  central  islet  of  the  C}'clades,  88,  870. 
Delphi,  temple  of,  281,  248  ;  convent  at,  232. 
Delvino,  source  of  the,  326. 
Demades,  the  orator,  his  map  of  Athens,  189. 
Demetrias,  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of,  301. 
Dibutudes,  of  Corinth,  the  originator  of  modelling,  12. 
DidascaliflB,  compilation  of  the,  215. 
Digamma,  early  use  of  the,  26. 
Diogenes,  Plato's  present  of  figs  to,  170;  his  residence  at 

Corinth,  238. 
Diomeia,  a  district  of  Athens,  304. 
Dioscuri,  represented  on  the  coins  of  Laoonia,  100. 
Dirce,  fastened  to  the  bull,  71  (pi). 
Dodona,  on  the  ancient  site  of,  324,  828,  425,  426. 
Doric  order,  origin  of  the,  24  ;  temple  at  Corinth,  ib. ; 

characteristics  of  the,  29,  30. 
Doris,  the  rugged  district  of,  229. 
Drama  of  Athens,  elements  of  the,  218,  214,  215 ;   annals 

of,  215;  writers,  215,  219. 
Dramisus,  ruins  at,  827,  328. 


Drapery  of  early  Greek  sculpture,  36 ;  of  Phidias,  60 ;  of 

the  Alexandrian  period,  69. 
Drisko,  hill  of,  278. 
Drymis,  defile  near,  143. 

E. 

Earth,  ancient  map  of  the,  73. 

Echinades,  islands  of  the,  307. 

Education  at  Sparta,  423 ;  at  Athens,  424. 

Egripus,  port  of,  153. 

Eg}'ptian  sculpture,  18,  46. 

Elatea,  the  king  of  southern  Greece,  229. 

Eleusinian  m)'8terieB  at  Eleusis,  130,  184, 135. 

Eleusis,  situation  of,  128 ;  religious  ceremonies  and 
Sacred  Way,  129—182 ;  bay  of,  182 ;  temple  of  Ceres  at, 
132,  183 ;  view  of,  134,  209. 

Elgin  marbles,  group  of,  150. 

Elis,  fhiilfUl  plains  of,  93 ;  nomlsmatio  sjrmbols  of,  100 ; 
the  cirilizing  influence  of^  103 ;  the  Olympic  games  at, 
ib. ;  territory  of,  886 ;  history  and  remains  of,  387,  888 ; 
pacific  character  of,  389 ;  coast  of^  895. 

Eloquence,  causes  of  at  Athens,  208,  209. 

Epeians,  ancient  power  of  the,  887. 

Ephesus,  rains  of,  875. 

Epidaurus,  temples  of,  157 ;  coast  of^  177 ;  view  of,  214. 

Epineion,  port  of,  256. 

Epinis,  general  account  of;  304 — 842 ;  coins  of^  342. 

Eponymi,  of  Athens,  statues  of,  211. 

Erasinu",  a  ruin  of  Argolis,  105,  112. 

Erectheum,  ruins  of  the,  186;  temple  of  the,  56  (pL),  186, 
200  efM?. 

Erectheus,  statue  of,  at  Athens,  211. 

Ericthonius,  the  ancient  king  of  Attica,  171 ;  early  tradi- 
tions of,  146, 147. 

Eri-fone,  early  legend  of,  147. 

Erotidia,  games  at  Thespie,  255. 

Erymanthus,  the  woody,  91. 

Eubon,  coast  of,  152, 177  ;  its  importance  to  Bc&otia  and 
Athens,  251,  252. 

Eumenides,  temple  of  the,  210. 

Euripides,  a  native  of  Salamis,  182 ;  his  t<Mnb,  215. 

Euripus,  channel  of  the,  153 ;  bridge  of  the,  252. 

Eurotas,  course  of  the,  110;  valley  and  bridge  of  the, 
111,  420. 

Eurystheus,  rout  of  his  army,  162. 

Evan,  Mount,  view  of,  407. 

Evenos,  river,  now  caUed  Fldaro,  339. 

F. 

Fkndu,  Moont,  volcanic  appearances  of,  182. 

Fire,  sacred,  of  the  Corinthian  Prytanenm,  78. 

Flamininus,  of  Rome,  traverses  norUiem  Greece,  77. 

Foreshortening,  early  invention  of,  38. 

Form,  represented  by  outline,  11. 

Fortresses,  near  Jannina,  320. 

Fomm  of  Rome,  131,  182. 

Fucine  lake,  stupendous  works  connected  with  the,  103. 

Furies,  temple  of  the,  210. 


Gaxes,  public,  conducive  to  the  arts,  41. 

Gate  of  lions,  at  Mycen«,  423,  432. 

Get^raphy,  as  applicable  to  astronomy,  247 ;  with  rda- 

tion  to  BcBOtia,  248 ;  to  JEtolia,  838. 
Geology  of  Attica,  121. 
Genestian  prmnontory  in  Eubooa,  88. 
Girgenti,  sacred  fanes  of,  157. 
GIhucus,  the  inventor  of  tempering  metals,  82. 
Glokoto,  village  of,  286,  287. 
Gold,  early  working  of,  15  ;  statue  of  Diana  in,  21. 
Gomphi,  ancient  city  of,  287. 
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Ooritsa,  hiU  of;  300,  SOI. 

Oortynins,  the  rirer,  398. 

Graces,  repreeentation  of,  clothed,  64 ;  naked,  65  (pi). 

Orxrck,  her  early  comrounicatioDs  with  E^ypt  and  Assy, 
ria,  21 ;  general  account  of,  73—116 ;  geiigraphical 
surrey  of,  74  et  uq,  91 ;  conquered  by  the  Romans,  77 ; 
Macedonia  admitted  as  a  prorince  of,  81 ;  Peloponnesus 
the  Acropolis  of;  97 ;  physical  origin  of  her  mythology, 
105—107 ;  geographical  position  and  natural  character- 
istics of,  US — 116 ;  geological  formations  of,  115;  early 
traditions  of,  150 ;  heroic  school  of,  303 ;  Influence  of 
her  arts,  888,  884;  particular  eras  used  in,  894,  395; 
Athens  again  its  capital,  414. 

Greek,  universal  diffusion  of,  119. 

Greek  Art.    See  Art. 

Greek  city,  destroyed  by  fire,  884. 

Greek  warrior,  statue  of  a,  41. 

Greeks,  their  early  origin,  4,  5 ;  defeat  the  Persians  at 
Salamis,  127, 128 ;  and  at  Platroa,  261, 263 ;  their  ancient 
engineering  skill,  266, 267 ;  their  slaughter  of  the  Turks 
in  Argolis,  440. 

Gritsano,  fortress  of,  286. 

Guilloohe  moulding,  23,  59. 

Gymnasium  of  Olympia,  801. 

Gyphto  Kastro,  site  of,  338. 


HADniAM,  state  of  the  arts  In  the  reign  of,  70;    gate  of, 

at  Athens,  186 ;  arch  of,  212. 
Hair,  Tarious  modes  of  representing,  48,  69,  70. 
Haliacmon,  a  river  of  Pindus,  75,  80. 
Haliartus,  ruins  of,  238,  245 ;  battle  of,  218. 
Harbours  of  Athens,  190. 

Harmodius,  a  native  of  Aphldnie,  142 ;  statue  of,  211. 
Heads,  sculptured,  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and   Greek 

art,  46,  47. 
HeoatsBUb,  the  historian  of  Miletus,  73. 
Hecatompedon  figure,  at  Athens,  35. 
Helen,  of  Troy,  discovery  of  her  Aphidnfc,  142 ;  tradi- 

tiuns  of,  150. 
Helicon,  a  mountain  chain  of  the  Pindus,  85,  235,  264 ; 

ancient  legend  respecting,  253;  natural  features  of, 

254. 
Hellenes,  their  early  origin,  4,  5.    /Sm  Qrbkks. 
Herade,  the  seat  of  Plato,  170. 
Heraclea,  Locedsemonian  colony  of,  224. 
Heracleum,  the  temple  of  Hercules,  170. 
Heneum,  temple  of,  near  Mycense,  433 ;   anecdote  con. 

nected  with,  434. 
Hercules,  worship  of  established  in  Arcadia,  105 ;  Argolis 

the  scene  of  his  labours,  112 ;   Theseus  compared  with, 

150, 152,  206 ;  Trachinian  province  consecrated  to,  225 ; 

his  death  and  apotheosis,  226. 
Hercyna,  stream  of  the,  236. 
Hermes,  sculpture  of  the,  10. 
Hermesisnax,  ancient  legend  from,  252. 
Herodes  Atticus,  the  philosopher  of  Athens,  169. 
Heroic  school  of  Greece,  303. 
Hesiod,  Ascra  the  birth-place  of,  254. 
Hippocrene,  the  fountain,  235,  254. 
Hippodrome,  of  Olympia,  291. 
Hippothoon,  statue  of,  at  Athens,  211. 
Historians,  assistance  rendered  by,  in  chroi.ologiKing 

works  of  art,  4. 
Homer,  his  Inferno  in  Epirus,  333 ;  his  account  of  Ithaca, 

353  ei  »eq. ;  his  Iliad  contemporary  with  Myccnce,  432. 
Homeric  age,  state  of  art  in  the,  14  et  »eq. 
Hut,  early  construction  of  the,  5,  6. 
Hyllaio  harbour  of  Corcyra.  348. 
Hyampolis,  ancient  city  of,  249. 
Hymettus,  a  mountain  chain  of  the  Pindus,  85,  86,  124, 


125;  magnificent  views  firom  the  summit  of,  86 — 88, 
172—174 ;  statue  of  the  lion  on,  172 ;  the  bees  of,  ib. 
Hypogea,  the  depositories  of  works  of  art,  3. 


loARXjs,  early  legend  of,  147. 

Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon,  63,  402. 

missus,  statue  .of  the  river  god,  57 ;  course  of  the,  87, 

191,  218,  219;  valley  of,  187, 189;  reservoir  of,  210. 
Inachus,  course  of  the,  112. 
Inferno  of  the  andents,  333. 
Inscriptions,  andent  Greek,  25,  26 ;    reading  backward*, 

25 ;  boustrophedon,  26 ;   of  Leucadia,  SigaBum,  and 

Agrigentum,  26  ;  at  .£Kina,  180 ;  their  utility  in  topo- 

graphical  researches,  285. 
lolous,  site  of,  301. 
Ionia,  antiquity  of,  364,  375,  376. 
Ionian  Islands,  general  account  of  the,  343—370 ;  coin  of 

the,  862. 
Ionian  Seas,  306,  307 ;  picture  of  the,  368. 
lonians,  their  settlement  in  Abia  Minor,  20,  21. 
Ionic  order,  origin  of,  23  ;  specimen  ttwa  Persepolis,  ib  ; 

gullloche  moulding  of,  23,  59  ;  its  characterintics,  29, 

80,  59 ;  specimen  at  Sordis,  30 ;   introduced  into  the 

Parthenon,  59. 
Ira,  fortress  of,  101 ;  taken  by  the  Spartans,  406, 
Iron,  the  early  art  of  hardening,  32. 
Isthmian  Games,  celebrated  at  Corinth,  446. 
Ithfuut,  modem  —is  it  the  Ithaca  of  Homer  T  353  ei  $eq.  ; 

port  of,  354;  Ulysses'  description  of,  355;    Cyclopean 

walls  in,  359,  360 ;  remains  of  the  house  of  Ulysses,  360. 
Itbome,  Mount,  views  of,  96,  407  ;  capital  of  Messenia, 

406,  407 ;  convent  on  the  site  of,  406. 


Janmika,  lake  and  dty  of,  278,  320,  321,  325;  survey 

taken  from  the  city  of,  278  ;  Ali  Pacha,  vizier  of,  820; 

mosque  and  Turkish  tomb  at,  821 ;  island  and  convent 

of  329. 
Jason  and  the  Argonauts,  273. 
Julia,  statue  of,  71. 
Julius  CsBsar,  hi«  campaign  in  Thessaly,  286 ;  his  victory 

ofPharsalia,296,297. 
Jupiter,  brazen  statue  of,  at  Sparta,  13  ;   sacrifice  to,  at 

Olympia,  102 ;  temple  of,  at  Athens,  216,  217 ;  statue  of, 

802;  Messenia  his  birth-place,  408. 


KAarrKMA,  ruins  of,  898  ;  view  of  399. 

Kako-Suli,  the  ruined  town  of,  337. 

Kalabuka,  village  of,  284, 

Kastraki,  Khan  of,  288. 

Kastri,  ruins  at,  817 ;  identified  with  ancient  Ambracus, 

818. 
Kastro,  the  ancient  Citadel  of  Dramisus,  827. 
Katabothra,  the  subterranean  gorges  of,  266. 
Khans  of  Thessaly,  279,283. 
Khorsabad,  sculptures  ft-om,  19. 
Kicri,  tar-wells  of,  267. 
Korfou,  description  of,  343  «<  $eq ;  its  eitadel,  343,  847  ; 

convent  of,  349. 
Korombili,  Mount,  view  of;  264. 
Kurzolari,  islands  of,  340. 


Lacedjbskw,  Homer's  epithet  applied  to,  109 ;  as  do- 
scribed  by  Homer,  419' 

Lacmos,  Mount,  the  centre  of  the  rivers  of  Greece,  74. 
See  Zroo. 

Laconia,  separated  trom  Messenia  by  the  range  of  the 
Taygettts,  03,  96;  coast  and  territory  of,  93,  424,  425 ; 
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numUmatic  symbols  of,  100 ;  natural  bulwarks  of,  110 ; 

boy  of,  425. 
LaiuH,  story  of,  231. 
Lamia,  the  modem  Zeitun,  224. 
Laocoon,  sculpture  of  the,  70,  71  (pi). 
Laomedon,  sculptured  tlKure  of,  46. 
LapithiD,  their  contests  with  the  Centaurs  explained, 

274—276. 
Larissa,  bridge  of,  over  the  Peneus,  275,  287 ;  town  of, 

3^7,  288 ;  mosques  at,  288 ;   lamentation*  of  the  Pri- 

mate  of,  290 ;  remoms  of,  ib. ;  ancient  inscriptionii  at, 

290,  291. 
Larymna,  town  of,  229. 
Laseion,  of  Homer,  15. 
Latin  Poets,  their  notices  of  Attica,  220. 
Laureum,  a  mountain  chuin  of  the  Pindus,  85 ;  silver 

mines  of,  88,  175,  176;  pines  of,  121. 
Lcbadea,  city  of,  235,  236 ;  mosques  at,  241. 
Lechueum,  port  of,  442. 
LeeU,  village  of,  229. 
Lion,  statue  of,  at  Athens,  211. 
LconidoH,  his  devotcdncss,  227. 
Leontis,  tribe  of,  157. 

Lepunto,  straits  and  castle  of,  308 ;  battle  of,  340,  341. 
Lema,  of  Argolis,  112. 
Lermcan  marsh,  112,  439. 
Letters,  knowledge  of,  among  the  AMtyriiins,  25. 
Leucadia,  ancient  inscription  at,  26 ;  Cyclopean  walls  at, 

312;  temple  of  Apollo  at,  351,  352. 
Leucimna,  the  modem  Capo  Bianco,  346. 
Leuctra,  view  of,  90. 
Libethrian  stream  and  hill,  244,  253. 
Lichades,  mythological  origin  of  the,  225. 
LilflBo,  fortified  city  of,  229. 
Liuguetta,  rocks  of,  324. 

Lion,  colossal  statue  of  the,  on  Mount  Hymettns,  172. 
Liona,  gate  of  the,  at  MyoensB,  16,  428,  432. 
Lccrians,  called  Epienemidiun,  228. 
LucKin,  general  account  of,  223—270 ;  TaUmta  the  modem 

name.  229. 
"Long  Walls"  of  Athens,  ruins  of  the,  187,  221,  222. 
Love,  statue  of,  at  Thespia,  255. 
Lover's  Leap,  at  Paxo,  351,  357. 
Lucian,  his  dialogue  of  Mercury  and  Charon,  90. 
Lusius,  the  river,  397. 
Lycabcttus,  Mount,  the  modem  St  George,  140,  171 ;  a 

striking  feature  in  the  scenery  of  Athens,  191. 
Lyca^us,  Mount,  sacred  to  Pan,  91 ;  summit  of,  92 ;  moan- 
tain  torrents  at  the  foot  of,  104. 
Lyooreia,  steep  eminences  of,  249. 
Lycosura,  ruins  of,  396. 
Lycurgus,  his  advice  to  his  countrymen,  109. 
Lyre,  invention  of  the,  attributed  to  Mercury,  107. 
Lysonder,  death  of,  248. 

Lysicrates,  choragic  monument  of;  67,  68,  69  (pi.),  218. 
Lysippus,  works  of,  67. 

M 

Macaria,  daughter  of  Hercules,  162. 

Macedonia,  admitted  as  a  province  of  Greece,  81. 

Mccnalus,  Mount,  situation  of,  92;  a  central  point  of 
various  mountain  chains,  110  ;  pine  groves  of.  111. 

Malacass  village,  281. 

Malian  gulf,  23S. 

Mantinea,  in  Arcadia,  plains  of,  106. 

Marathon,  state  of  Greek  Art  subsequent  to  the  battle  of, 
40  etaeq;  plain  and  village  of,  97,  157, 158;  battle  of, 
159 ;  causes  which  led  to  the  victory,  161,  162 ;  fountain 
near,  162  ;  ancient  traditions  associated  with,  162  ; 
tumulus  and  PjTgos  of,  163 ;  battle  of,  painted  on  the 
walls  of  the  Poeoile,  163 ;  and  in  various  places,  165. 


Marathonisl,  port  of,  425. 

Marble,  flrst  used  at  Delphi  for  architectural  purposes, 
34  ;  produced  at  Pentelicus  and  other  parts  of  Greece, 
115,  168. 

Marbles  of  ^Egina,  43 — 47. 

Mardonius,  the  Persian  general,  128 ;  reception  of  ths 
Ambassadors  of,  259;  number  and  encampment  of  his 
Persian  forces,  259,  260 ;  his  defeat  and  death,  263. 

Mark  Antony,  his  defeat  at  Actimn,  305,  306. 

Marousi,  village  of,  170. 

Matapan,  Cape,  view  of;  90. 

Mathana,  peninsula  of,  151 ;  isthmus  at,  177. 

Mechanics,  ancient  knowledge  of,  13. 

Megalais  Bryseis,  a  district  of  Phocis,  229. 

Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  ruins  of,  99, 397 ;  the  TaUey  and 
city  of,  397. 

Megara,  mountain  scenery  on  the  road,  141 ;  Tiew  of,  340. 

Megaspelion,  monastery  of,  27,  385 ;  views  of,  384,  385. 

Melite,  a  district  of  Athens,  204. 

Menelaus  and  Helen,  ruse  painting  of,  59. 

Mercury,  the  founder  of  the  lyre,  107. 

Mesogiea,  the  interior  of  Attica,  18, 171. 

Mesotitza,  fortress  of,  890. 

Messene,  foundation  and  site  of,  407 ;  present  aspect  of, 
407,  408 ;  walls  and  towers  of,  409 ;  ancient  gate  and 
road  of,  410 ;  theatre  and  stadium  of;  ib. 

Messenia,  territory  of,  93,  403  et  seq  ;  gulf  of,  93 ;  sepa- 
rated ftom  Laconia  by  Mount  Taygetus,  96 ;  subjugated 
by  the  Spartans,  ib. ;  valley  of,  403 ;  history  o^  406 ; 
harbours  of,  411,  412. 

Metal,  first  formation  of  figures  in,  7, 19 ;  early  art  (ff 
casting  and  hardening,  21,  22. 

Meteora,  general  view  of,  282 ;  monasteries  of,  289, 284 ; 
olifis  of,  283 ;  aerial  ascent  to  the  monastery,  ib. 

Metropolis,  ancient  city  of,  286,  287. 

Metzovo,  town  of,  74,  279  ;  etymology  of,  280 ;  pro- 
sperity of,  ib. 

Military  glory,  the  aspiration  of  Rome,  182. 

Milliarium  Aureum,  of  the  Koman  forum,  75. 

Miltiades,  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  159 ;  mona- 
mental  trophy  of,  163. 

Milton,  hid  poetical  idea  respecting  the  Roman  roads, 
76;  his  description  of  Athens,  as  viewed  fh>m  Mount 
Hymettus,  88 ;  his  picture  of  a  landscape,  235. 

Minerva,  eurly  representations  of;  81  ;  temple  of,  at 
^£gina,  116, 181 ;  and  at  Sunium,  176, 177 ;  tike  tutelary 
deity  of  Athens,  144 ;  her  colossal  statue  in  the  Par- 
thenon, 198. 

Minerva  Polias,  statue  of,  199;  ancient  temple  of,  at 
Athens,  300,  301 ;  ancient  wooden  image  of,  201. 

Minerva  Promachus,  colossal  scatue  of,  at  Athens,  195 ; 
its  commanding  situation,  207. 

Missolonghi,  bay  and  town  of,  307 ;  its  struggles  with  the 
lurks,  339,  840. 

Mistra,  village  of,  421. 

Modelling,  ancient  origin  of,  13. 

Modon,  bay  of,  414. 

Mokass,  villsge  of;  281. 

Money,  ancient  practice  of  hoarding,  3;  use  of  unknown 
to  Homer,  15. 

Monumental  customs  of  antiquity,  3. 

Morea,  natural  boundaries  of  the  small  provinces  of 
the,  96. 

Mountain,  of  Oros,  182;  of  Panhellenium,  183, 184. 

Mountains  of  Bceotia,  264 ;  of  Thessaly,  273. 

Musea,  gan;e8  in  honour  of  the  Muses,  yictors  in  the, 
254. 

Muses,  grove  of  the,  335 ;  bas-relief;  254. 

Museum  of  Athens,  190. 

Mycense,  marbles  found  at,  16 ;  Gate  of  the  Lions  at,  16, 
432 ;  Cyclopean  Walls  at,  17  ;  the  city  of  Agamemnon, 
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426 ;  andent  site  of,  426, 437 ;  remaiiiB  of,  428, 430, 4S1 ; 

contemporary  with  the  lUad,  482;  heraldry  oC;  433 ;  the 

sculptored  lions  at,  483;  Temple  of  Hersom  at,  434; 

absorbed  in  Argos,  438. 
Vyron,  the  Greek  sculptor,  62. 
Mythology  of  Greece,  natural  origin  of,  105—107 ;  early 

history  of  in  Attica,  144  et  ieq, 

N 

Nature,  wonders  of;  attribated  by  the  Greeks  to  their 

dlTinities,  105. 
If  aupaetns,  ancient  castle  of,  800 ;  port  of,  340. 
Nanplia,  importance  of;  118  ;  history  and  description  of, 

435;  bay  of,  487. 
Naosicaa,  posideiumof;  849 ;  Homerie  notices  of,  849, 850. 
Navarino,  bay  of,  412,  813 ;  battle  of,  414. 
Kavy  of  the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  127. 
Necromancy,  ancient  practice  of,  325. 
Neda,  course  of  the,  404. 
Negroponte,  the  modem  name  of  Eubosa,  251. 
Nemea,  the  plains  of,  100 ;   games  of,  represented  on  the 

coins  of  Argolis,  100;  temple  and  Stadium  of;  441. 
Nemesis,  temple  of  at  Rhamnus,  154, 155. 
NioopoUs,  route  to,  310 ;   dilapidated  state  of,  810 ;  its 

theatre,  and  other  remains,  810 — 812. 
Ninereh,  sculptures  of,  19.. 
Niobe  and  her  children,  sculptured  on  the  pediment  of 

the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianus,  66  (pi). 
Nonacris  and  valley  of  the  Styx,  view  of,  94. 
Nymphs,  cave  of  the,  at  Hymettus,  173 ;  Homeric  cave 

of  the,  at  Ithaca,  861. 


Odkon,  or  Odeum,  the  musical  theatre  at  Athens,  56,  216. 

Odyssey,  state  of  the  arts  as  pictured  in  the,  14. 

(Edipus,  story  of;  231. 

CBneis,  tribe  of,  159. 

OBneus,  statue  of,  at  Athens,  211. 

Oeroe,  course  of  the,  256. 

CBta,  Mount,  162;  sacred  character  of,  226,  227. 

O^tian  chain  of  mountains,  extent  and  direction  of,  85. 

Ofl^rings  at  the  temple  of  Delphi,  248. 

Olive,  the  chief  production  of  Atlica,  122;  gift  of  the, 
attributed  to  Minerva,  144. 

Olives,  grove  of,  in  Bceotia,  258 ;  in  Argos,  433 ;  planta- 
tions of;  in  the  vale  of  Sparta,  421. 

Olympia,  luxuriant  plain  of,  98 ;  sacrifice  'to  Jupiter  at, 
102 ;  valley  of,  889,  390 ;  ancient  Gjnnnasium  and  Pry. 
tcneum  of,  890;  the  Stadium  and  Hippodrtnne,  391 ; 
map  of  Uie  plains  of;  392 ;  temple  and  statue  of 
Jupiter  at,  392,  898 ;  present  aspect  of,  396. 

Olympiads,  origin,  use,  and  history  of  the,  394 ;  the 
national  measure  of  lime,  895. 

Olympian  Games,  civilising  influence  of  the,  103. 

Olympium  at  Athens,  Corinthian  order  of,  70 ;  descrip- 
tion of  the,  216 ;  its  history,  magnitude,  and  present 
remains,  217. 

Olympus,  the  fubled  residence  of  the  Homeric  deities,  82, 
83 ;  view  of;  290. 

Ombre  Chinois,  from  Mr.  Dodwell's  vase,  82. 

Onatas,  the  Greek  painter,  works  of,  50;  also  a 
sculptor,  61. 

Onochonus,  an  affluent  of  the  Peneus,  83. 

Opus,  the  capital  of  Locris,  229. 

Oracle  of  ths  Trophonian  cave,  '^86. 

Oratory,  the  Pnrx  the  school  of,  200. 

Orchomenus.  city  and  acropolis  of,  237  ;  its  ancient  gran- 
deur, 237,  844 ;  prospect  fh>m  the  citadel  of,  242 ;  view 
of  the  dty  of,  265 ;  its  situation  and  importance,  267, 
268. 

Orchestra  of  Mars,  ThesKaly  so.callcd,  83. 


Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  429,  430. 

Oropus,  site  of,  289. 

Oros,  Mount,  peaked  summit  of;  87 ;  description  of;  182, 

188. 
Ossa,  Mount,  the  conical  peak  of;  82, 83  ;  view  of,  281. 
Othzys,  Mount,  situation  of,  82 ;  its  direction,  85;  view 

of,  300. 
Outline,  representation  of  form  by,  11. 
Oxynin,  city  of,  its  position,  285. 


Paoasjeaic  Gulf,  views  of,  297,  300. 

Painting,  progress  of,  50  et  teq, 

on  vases,  early  orgin  of,  8,  9. 

Paintings  by  Polygnotus,  52,  54,  55. 

Paleeopolis,  city  of,  348. 

Palamedi,  ancient  citadel  of,  435. 

Paid,  ancient  city  of,  865. 

Pallantium,  the  ancient  city  of  Pallas  and  Evander,  111 ; 
site  of,  426. 

Pallend,  temple  of;  171 ;  legends  connected  with,  ib. 

Pamissus,  course  of  the,  405. 

Pan,  the  pastoral  deity  of  Arcadia,  107, 162 ;  inventor  of 
the  pipe,  107 ;  tradition  respecting,  111 ;  sacred  grotto 
of  at  Athens,  202. 

Panathenaic  festival,  instituted  by  Theseus,  149. 

Panathenaic  procession  on  the  fjrieze  of  the  Parthencm, 
60  (pL),  198. 

Pandion,  statue  of  at  Athens,  211. 

Pandrosseum,  or  Pandrosos,  temple  of  the,  200, 201,  202 ; 
caryatis,  64  (pL). 

Panhellenium,  ancient  site  of,  182 ;  temple  and  motmt  oft 
188,  184. 

Panionian  hill  at  Ephesus,  86. 

Panelling,  ornamental,  50. 

Paramytbia,  city  and  pain  of,  330,  332. 

Parga,  mountains  of  332. 

Parnassus,  a  mountain  chain  of  the  Pindus,  85 ;  view  of, 
224,  230 ;  summit  of,  229 ;  view  of  fhnn  Delphi,  243. 

Pames,  Mount,  86 ;  vegcUble  productions  of,  121 ;  the 
northern  frontier  of  Attica,  124,  125 ;  was  to  Attica 
what  the  Alps  are  to  Italy,  138 ;  the  scene  of  Aristo- 
phanes'  goddesses,  140;  dangerous  to  the  Athenians 
when  occupied  by  an  enemy,  140,  141 ;  its  occupation 
by  the  Spartans  fatal  to  Athenian  liberty,  141 ;  Phyle 
and  Decelea  the  principal  passes  of;  142. 

Parnon,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  92. 

Poros,  white  quarries  of,  86. 

Parthenium,  hill  of.  111. 

Parthenon,  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Athena,  architects 
of  the,  55;  its  commencement  by  Pericles,  56;  sculp- 
tures of  the,  57,  60  (pi.),  193;  iu  pediments,  58;  sec 
tion  of  the,  59 ;  Ionic  orders  introduced  into,  59 ;  coined 
treasure  of  Athens  preserved  in,  175 ;  its  ruins,  186, 
196 ;  views  of  the,  125,  196,  197, 199,  200 ;  description 
of  the,  196  et  aeg. ;  the  work  of  Ichhius,  Callistratus, 
and  Phidias,  199 ;  Its  commanding  situation,  207. 

Pastoral  life,  migratory  character  of;  108 ;  a  scene  of,  ib. 

Patraa,  in  Achaia,  view  of  the  dty  of,  101 ;  mercantile 
advantages  of,  ib. 

Patras,  canal  of,  807 ;  town  of,  880,  881 ;  remains  of  the 
andent  dty,  881. 

Pansanias,  the  historian,  his  observations  upon  Greek 
Art,l. 

the  Spartan  general,  defeated  by  the  Thcbams 

248, 249 ;  defeats  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of  Platffiu,263. 

Paxo,  island  of,  350 ;  Milton's  ode  on,  351. 

Peasants,  female,  of  modem  Greece,  225. 

Pedias,  wife  otCranaus,  146. 

Pegasus,  mythological  legend  of,  445. 

Peircnd,  fuuntain  of,  at  Corinth,  444. 
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PHeus  and  Thetis,  morriufre  of  txplalned,  273. 

Pelion,  Mount,  capt  with  snow,   2D9,   300;   site  of  the 

Greek  lieroic  school,  303 ;  botanical  fertility  of,  ib. 
PkUii-oNNKMUf*.  TiiK,  rettectionson,  90;  freofrmphical  sur- 
vey of,  91  et  «rv. ;  a  vast  natural  coloMieum,  95;  its 
physical  boundnrie«,  90;  iu  provinces  never  properly 
organized  for  nati.mul   protection,  96,  97  ;   styled  by 
Strabo  the  Acropolin  of  (Jreece,  97  ;   disunion  of  in 
various  states,  99;    united  by  victorious  Rome,  100; 
its  numismatic  history,  100 ;  absence  of  commerce  and 
the  arts  from,  loi  ;  its  various  changes  and  revolutions, 
its  amphitheutrical  form,  109  ;  general  account  of,  371 
et  seq. 
Peneus,  the,  a  river  of  the  Pindus,  75;   views  of,  82, 
279,  293;  iu  rise  and  courne,  82,  271,  272,  386;  tribu- 
tary streams  of,  83 ;  historical  notices  of,  ib.  ;  ancient 
cities  in  the  vale  of,  286  ;  bridge  over,  2»7  ;  iU  natural 
beauties,  291. 
Pentelicus,   a  mountain    chain  of  the  Pindus,  85;   its 
summit,  86 ;  its  vegetable  productions,  121  ;  its  quar- 
ries of  marble,  121,   125,  166,  167 ;  iU  situation,  124, 
125;  monastery  of,   166;  the  neighbouring  scenery  of, 
171. 
Pentheus  attacked  by  Bacchantes,  257. 
Pericles,  period  of  his   public  life,   55  ;   his  works  at 
Athens,  56  et  $eq. ;  his  death,  60 ;   and  state  of  the  arts 
from  that  periixl,  61. 
Permessus,  river  of,  254. 

Persians,  suite  of  the  arts  trom  their  defeat,  43  et  wq.  ; 
results,  48  ;  their  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  127; 
128;  and  at  Marathon,  159;  their  encampment  previ- 
ous to  the  battle  of  Plat«ea,  259 ;  their  vast  numbers, 
260 ;  their  defeat  and  destruction,  263. 
Phccacia,  of  li outer,  347. 

Phalerum,  the  harbour  of  Athens,  218,  219,  221. 
Phanc,  view  of,  378. 

Pharsalia,  fame  of,  83 ;  Pompey's  defeat  at,  294,  296 ; 
view  of,  295 ;  the  battle  of,  as  noticed  by  Cocoar  and 
Luean,  297,  298, 
Phasitc,  buy  of,  the  modern  Port  Raphte,  174. 
Pheidippidea,  tradition  respecting.  111. 
Pheneas,  mountain  view  near,  91 
Phene,  city  of,  298 ;  view  of,  ib. ;  its  beauty  and  interest, 

299. 
Phidias,    his  sculptures  at  Athens,  56,  194,  198,  199; 

drapery  of  his  figures,  00. 
Phigulia,  village  of,  400 ;   temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius  at, 

401,  402,  403. 
Phigalian  marbles,  63. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  his  march  into  Epims,  S37,  338. 
Philip  III.,  his  campaigns  into  Etolia,  368. 
Philopappus,  monument  of,  70. 
Philopocmen,  vigour  of,  98 ;   a  distinguiBhed  citizen  o 

Sicyon,  383 ;  birth-place  of,  897. 
Phocik,  view  of,  85,  209  ;  general  account  of,  223  et  seg.  ; 

mountains  of,  235,  372  ;  panoramic  view  of,  229. 
Phorcys,  harbour  of,  353. 

Phyle,  castellated  pass  of,  136,  208  ;  defended  by  Thrasr- 
bulus,  137 ;  one  of  the  principal  passes  over  MoL^t 
Pames,  142. 
Pindus,  the  great  mountain  chain  of  Greece,  74,  279;  t^o 
Hvc  rivers  of,  75 ;   view  of,  82  ;    different  chains  of 
mountains  branching  from  the,  85 ;  ge<^raphical  terri- 
tories formed  by  the,  ib. ;  panoramic  view  trom,  281. 
Pipe,  invention  of  the,  attributed  to  Pan,  107. 
Pineus,  the  harbour  of  Athens,  87,  137, 187  ;  view  of,  fhnn 
the  Acropolis,  208  ;   constructed  by  Themistocles,  220, 
221 ;  completed  by  Clmon  and  Pericles,  221,  222. 
Pisatis,  country  of  the,  387. 

Pisistratus,  Greek  art  under,  33,  85  ;  his  revision  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  147. 


Platipo,  field  of,  97;  city  of;  289,  240;  ruins  of,  258; 

tombs  at,  ib. ;  topography  of  the  battle-fought  with  the 

Persians,  259,  260 ;   preparations  for  the  combat,  260, 

261,  262 ;  mUitary  positions  of  the  Greeks,  and  their 

signal  victory,  261—263. 
Platffians,  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  159. 
Plato,  academy  of,  87 ;  his  country  teat,  170 ;  his  present 

to  Diogenes,  ib. ;  his  youthftil  visit  to  Mount  Uymet- 

tus,  174. 
Pleistus,  valley  of  the,  270. 
Pleuron,  city  of,  in  ^toUa,  838. 
Pnyx,  the,  of  Athens,  190  ;   the  place  of  public  assembly, 

206  ;  stone  bema  of  the,  207  ;  view  from  the,  206 ;    the 

school  of  Athenian  oratory,  209  ;   interesting  objecu 

viewed  from  the,  207. 
PoDcile,  the  Stoa  of  Athens,  211;    battle   of  Marathon 

painted  In  the,  168. 
Polls,  viUage  of,  362. 

Politics  of  Greece,  the  result  of  natural  causes,  94 — 96. 
Poly  bins,  the  historian,  383;  birth-pkice  of,  397. 
Polycletu^  the  Greek  sculptor,  61,  62. 
Polygnotus,  the  most  brilliant  painter  of  antiquity,  52, 

53 ;  subjects  painted  by,  54, 55. 
Pompcy,  his  defeat  at  Pharsalia,  294,296. 
Poros,  town  and  port  of,  151, 177;  vale  of;  363. 
Portrait  sUtues,  early  history  of,  38. 
Pottery,  the  mother  of  all  arts,  6,  7. 
Praxiteles,  the  Greek  sculptor,  61 ;  his  statues  of  Lore 

and  of  Venus,  255. 
Prevyza,  the  modem  town  of;  904 ;  its  present  appear- 

ance,  308  ;  the  Pasha  of  309. 
Priam,  death  of,  painted  by  Polygnotus,  54  (pi). 
PiieaU,  mo(*em  Greek,  303. 
Procne,  mythological  story  of,  331. 
Profile  eye,  representation  of  a,  12. 
Proni,  fortress  and  ruins  of,  363,  364. 
Prupylfsa,  of  the  Athenhin  Acropolis,  192, 193, 194 ;  iU 

ruins,  182. 
Prytanes,  refectory  of  the,  20. 
Prytaneumof  Olympia,  391. 
Psyttalea,  islet  of,  127, 123. 
Puntiomadi,  modem  Tillage  of,  229. 
Pylos,  harbour  of;  411,412;  the  city  of  Nestor,  413  ;  Ho. 

meric  scenes  at,  413,  414;  Journey  of  Tekxnachus  and 
Pisistratus  from,  419. 


Quarries  of  Pentelicus,  121, 125. 


Rakle,  vale  of,  363,  364. 

Uaphte,  Port,  the  ancient  bay  of  Phasiee,  174. 

Religion  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  Its  early  introduction  into 
Attica,  144 ;  its  total  extinction,  187. 

Rhamnus,  city  of,  its  temples,  153—156 ;  notices  of,  156 ; 
mountain  pass  from,  241. 

Rhium,  port  of,  381. 

Rhone,  the  subterranean  channel  of  the,  103. , 

Rivera  of  Mount  Pindus,— the  Aoua,  the  Aracthus,  the 
Haliacmon,  the  Peneus,  and  the  Achrioixs,  75 ;  Vii^gU's 
poetical  idea  of,  ib. ;  their  communication  with  every 
part  of  Greece,  76 ;  Mount  Zygo,  the  central  point  of, 
84,  85 ;  their  advantage  to  Greece,  89 ;  those  of  Attica, 
122 ;  of  BoDotia,  264—266 ;  of  Thesaaly,  272 ;  of  J^tolia, 
308 ;  of  Epirus,  322. 

Rogus,  ruins  at,  317 ;  its  ancient  importance,  ib. ;  identi- 
fled  with  Charadra,  318,  319. 

Roman  period  of  Greek  Art,  68,  69  (pL)  et  9eq, 

Rome,  Milton*s  description  of,  76 ;  her  ancient  origin  fVora 
Arcadia,  111 ;  the  Sacred  Way  of,  compared  with  that 
of  Athens,  131 ;  military  glf^ry  the  aspiration  of,  133. 
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Bains  of  Athens,  186  ei  seq. ;  at  Rogus  and  Kai»tri,  817 ; 
near  Jannina^  820;  at  Dramisos,  827,  328 ;  of  Greeoe, 
pataim. 

8 

Sacrkd  IncloBures  of  Attica,  143, 157 ;  and  of  other  dis- 
tricts, 157. 

Sacred  Way,  to  Eleosis,  86 ;  of  Athens  compared  with 
that  of  Rome,  131,  132  ;  course  of  the,  20S  ;  near 
Delphi,  231. 

St.  Clement,  his  alludons  to  Corinth,  448. 

St.  Paul,  his  notices  of  Corinth,  448. 

Salamis,  hil^s  of,  87 ;  straits  of,  97 ;  hay  of,  124 ;  the 
Tillage  of  AmbehiJda,  gulf  and  island  of,  125,  126 ;  the 
present  site  of,  126 ;  hattle  of,  127,  128,  165 ;  inunor- 
talized  hy  iBschylus,  165 ;  view  of,  Arom  the  Acropolis, 
208  ;  and  from  the  mountains  of  Eleusis  and  Phoois, 
209. 

Salganeus,  remains  of,  249. 

Salonikl,  the  name  of  the  ancient  city  of  Thessolonica, 
82. 

Sam^,  ruins  of,  364. 

Samoa,  terra-cotta  flfrure  found  at,  11. 

Samothrace,  early  bas-relief  fh>m,  39. 

Santa  Maura,  island  of,  832,  333 ;  the  ancient  Leucas, 
332,  351,  352. 

Sapienm,  isle  of,  414. 

Sarcophagus,  ancient,  of  a  female,  336. 

Sordis,  ancient  bronze  figures  found  at,  8 ;  Ionic  temple 
at,  80. 

Saw,  early  use  of  the,  18. 

Schiste  Uodoii,  near  Delphi,  231. 

Schoenus,  andent  port  of,  446. 

Sciagraphy,  early  origin  of,  8 ;  early  specimen  of,  82, 

Scillus,  Tillage  of,  the  retreat  of  Xenophon,  396. 

Sdo,  isle  of,  369,  370. 

Scopadse,  court  of  the,  83. 

Scopas,  the  Greek  sculptor,  61. 

ScotusssD,  ancient  fame  of,  83. 

Sculptors  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  61, 62 ;  of  the  Fhigaleian 
marbles,  63 ;  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  ftc,  194. 

Sculpture,  its  primitiTe  origin,  5 ;  progress  of,  50  et  teq. 

Sculptures,  importance  of  dates  in  ascertaining  their 
execution,  2 ;  of  Thebes,  18 ;  of  NineTeh,  19 ;  of  Selinus, 
87 ;  of  .£gina,44,  45 ;  of  the  Theseum,  48—50 ;  of  Grceoe, 
executed  from  the  marble  of  Pentelicus,  167, 168. 

Scyliean  promontory,  now  called  Skylo,  177. 

Selinus,  sculpture  of,  87 ;  temples  of,  157. 

Shafts,  for  draining  the  country  of  Boeotia,  266. 

Shepherds,  the  life  of,  migratory,  108. 

Ships,  number  of,  fUmished  by  Attica  and  Thebes  in  the 
Trojan  war,  241 ;  Ai^us  building  the  first  one,  274. 

Sicyon,  mercantile  adTontages  of,  101 ;  the  modem  Basi- 
lica, {>32 ;  Tiew  of,  ib. ;  numerous  remains  of,  ib. 

Sigffion  inscription,  26. 

Silhouettes,  a  peculiar  style  of  art,  8. 

SilTer  mines  of  Attica,  175,  176. 

Simonides,  the  Sicilian  poet,  83. 

Smilis,  the  early  mythical  artist,  14. 

Socrates,  anecdote  of,  177. 

Soil,  of  Arcadia,  unpropitious  to  agriculture,  106. 

Sophocles,  a  natiTe  of  Colonus,  132. 

Sparta,  npiost  secure  when  she  bad  no  walls,  109;  Talley 
of  described,  ib. ;  natural  bulwarks  of,  110 ;  bounda- 
Ties  of,  ib. ;  city  of,  ib. ;  ruins  of,  420 ;  Tale  of,  ib. ;  her 
fertility,  421 ;  compared  with  Athens,  422 ;  education 
at,  423 ;  Tiew  of  the  plain  of,  ib. ;  rood  fbom,  to  My- 
ocnsD,  426. 

Spartans,  their  possession  of  Mount  Parres,  141 ;  defeated 
by  the  Thebans,  248. 

Spercheius,  the  riTcr,  223 ;  its  beautiftil  Talley,  ib. 

Sphacteria,  island  of,  412 ;  battles  of,  414, 


Sphettus,  city  of,  151. 

Sporades,  rocky  group  of  the,  86. 

Stadium,  of  Athens,  217 ;  of  Delphi,  232  ;  of  Olympio, 

891 ;  at  Nemea,  441. 
Stations,  for  the  geographical  sunrey  of  Greece, — first 

station,  the  ancient  Lacmos,  74;  second.  Mount  Tym- 

phrestus,   84  ;    third,  Mount  Parnassus,  85  ;    fourth 

Helioon,  ib. 
Statues,  of  wood,  in  the  Homeric  age,  15;  of  bronKC,  15, 

41 ;  one  of  gold,  21 ;  early  draperies  of,  36  ;  of  Selinus, 

87 ;  dedication  of,  88  ;  of  a  Greek  warrior,  ib.  ;  at 

Athens,  5^  57,  58  (pi).    See  Sculptvubs. 
Stoa  Bosileios,  at  Athens,  211. 
Stone,  scarcity  of,  in  Assyria,  23. 
Stonehenge,  trillthon  fh>m,  24. 
Stratus,  the  Achamonlan  capital,  368. 
Stymphnlus,  in  Arcadia,  Tiew  of  the  lake  of,  105. 
Styx,  Tiew  of  the  Talley  of,  94 ;  stream  and  Talley  of  the, 

885,  886. 
Suli,  road  towards,  829 ;  scenery  of  830 ;  mountains  of, 

331 ;  its  fortress,  832 ;  its  citadel,  336 ;  historical  no- 

tices  of,  337. 
Sunian  promontory,  Tiews  of  the,  88,  89, 120 ;  temple  on 

its  summit,  89;  the  modem  Capo  Colonni,  175. 
Sunium,  temple  of  MinerTa  at,  176, 177. 
Syra,  town  and  isle  of,  369,  870. 


Teenorian  promontory,  the  most  soutbem  point  of  the 
Grecian  peninsula,  98. 

Tonagra,  site  of,  239,  256. 

Tar-wells  of  Kieri,  867. 

Tatoi,  Tillage  of,  140. 

Taygetus,  Mount,  situation  of,  92 ;  Tiew  of,  109  ;  flow  of 
waten  Arom,  421 ;  glades  of,  422. 

Telemachus  and  Pisistratus,  their  journey  from  Pylos, 
419. 

Temenoe,  the  saer?d  indosure  of  Attica,  157. 

Tempe,  Tolley  of,  88;  egress  of  the  sea  through,  272; 
Tiew  of,  291, 292  ;  mythological  origin  of,  292 ;  military 
character  of,  293  ;scenery  of,  ib. 

Tkmplk  at  Corinth,  24;  at  Sardis,  30  ;  of  JSgina,  44,  45, 
66  (pL},  179,  180 ;  of  Theseus,  48—50,  204—206 ;  of 
Victory  at  Athens,  68,  194 ;  at  Bosssb,  68 ;  of  Apollo 
Soeianus,  66  (pi.) ;  on  the  Sunian  promontory,  89;  of 
Ceres,  at  Eleusis,  182,  183;  at  Sunium,  176,  177;  at 
Panhellenium,  183;  the  Parthenon,  196—200;  the 
Erectheum,  200—201 ;  of  the  Furies  at  Athens,  210 ;  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens,  216;  of  Delphi,  232;  of 
the  Winds,  803 ;  of  Actian  Apollo,  306 ;  at  Dramisus, 
828  ;  of  Leucadian  Apollo  at  Santa  Maura,  351,  852 ;  of 
Olympian  Jupiter,  892 ;  of  Apollo  Fpicurius,  at  Boss®, 
401,402;  of  Hcrseum,  near  Mycenoe,  433;  of  Jupiter, 
atNemeo,  441. 

Temples  structure  of,  28,  29 ;  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of, 
29,  30;  thdr  first  erection  at  Athens,  35,  56;  of  the 
cityof  Rhamnujt,  153,  154;  in  the  street  of  Tripods,  at 
Athens,  215. 

Tenos,  rocky  cliflh  of,  88. 

Tepdini,  town  of,  the  ancient  Antigonda,  322. 

TeraTo,  fortress  of,  820. 

Theatre  of  Athens,  186. 

Thebans,  their  Tictory  oTer  the  Spartans,  248. 

Thebes,  sculptures  of,  18 ;  athletic  superiority  of  its  in- 
habitants, 151 ;  in  Bosotia,  city  of;  288,  239 ;  plains  of, 
289 ;  natural  and  sodal  adrantages  of,  269 ;  Tiew  of 
the  plain  and  city,  ib. ;  mmintain  streams  of— the  Is- 
menus,  the  Dirce,  and  the  Cnopus,  269;  climate  of, 
270. 

Themis,  temple  at  Rhamnus,  151,  155. 
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trophy  or  Ticlory  la,  IM;  build*  Ihe  Plnciui,  Un,  111  i 

buUhmcnC  of.  Ill ;  bin  (omb,  Ki. 
Tlwica,  Ibe  modem  nutic  of  Ibe  anolait  Tborkiu,  115. 
ThprraileGoir,  viewodhe,  91. 
ThimliB,  dUdf  I  of.  Bfl. 
Thrmopyln-,  jHMof,fl;.Sie;  battle  of,  IW;  Tlewof.MSi 

the  Kene  at  virlooi  caoUits,  I2T ;  ph^dail  cbuicei 

of,  2i:. 
Thcnniia,  tbt  nplul  of  ^tolU,  St. 
ThMeuin,  Its  troal  vlevallnn,  f ;    Iti  iwDlptorei,  49  (et 

pi.),  50 ;  irenliii  dereloped  in  the,  51. 


Tj,  U7  et  u^.:  temple  of  ■(  AIhP11^ 
150;  his  Iiboon  cotnp«red  with  thnw 


qultlLea,  1! 


0  Here 

:  citj'  ot  255 1  ULjtoric  Interei 
mih,  !,«,  Jill. 
Ttanulonicu,  nndmt  clly  of.nowchnnfiedlol 

M;  iti  fertillly.  ib. ;  luanelent  ■nllltary  fi 

bulD  of.  371  \  lejrenda  of,  372 ;  plaloi  of.  lb. 
lb.  i   Itii  lopoffTHpbical  chnracter.  lb. ;   le^ 


1,  289 ;  renulni  of  cti 


Thirty  Tjniots,  13?. 
Tllphou,  fuunlof,  238. 
TlrTtn,  CjTlopcim  wi 
Tlni 


r,  261. 


TolmidesdHthof.  347. 
Tumti  of  Uldu,  In  PbrTlrio.  30. 
Tomb*  the  <]cpoalu>rl«  of  anckent  w 
TopoIlM,  lake  of,  331. 
Traebinia,  province  of,  BS. 
Tricbii,  rocky  bill  of,  !J1;  ptovln 

Berculet,  !35,  328. 
Tnrtltion*  of  Greece,  IM. 
Tripoiiui.  rulM  of,  9B8 ;  tip-  of.  39 
TmiuryofAthciu,  198;  ofAtrciu, 
Tr«tUB,  deflin  of  the,  439. 


THad«,  one  Delphi,  231. 

Triophiui  promoDtory  is  Cnldns  M. 

TrlpDd^  ■Ircetol'.  at  Athnu,  215. 

TripoUtxm,  town  of,  the  naclenl  Pallintlom,  Hl,<J6.«8. 


Tniseli,  in  Argolla.  etrlr  tradition!  of.  151;  dtf  and 

Mitle  of,  t3« ;  brldire  of,  438. 
Trophonlni,  civs  of,  236. 
Tumuloi,  ancient,  on  the  Ji^lnelan  coait,  180. 
Tarklfih  horKemcn,  reprevenutlDD  of,  311. 
Tu^k^  >lmughtrr  of  by  the  Groeki,  440. 

Tjmpbreetag,  Mount,  the  modem  Bclachl,  M,  331. 
TjTtaua,  a  oailig  oF  ApUdnn,  lU. 


man,  hii  dwrtlptlpB  ol 
CITuci  and  Naoilcaa,  Hon 


33;  Greek  t 

ll([hl  BpiTO 


;  ranalna  of  bii 


niimci.i  of  at  Athena  and  In 

he  pnducttona  of  AreeallaiiR, 
17 ;  Important  cbanifee  in,  52; 
round  InlroduiHi,  53,  3(  (pl.) 
J,  7  \    lepolcbral   onea  ttaa 

f.  65  (pl.) 

the  temple  of,  eS,  St  [pl); 


Wheel,  early  um  of  tbe,  13. 
Winds,  temple  of  the,  303, 
Winged  bull,  from  Kboiaabad,  IS. 
Winter  In  Bootia,  234. 
WofahIp,  early  obJeMa  of,  10. 
Writing,  not  generally  praetlced  at  t 


r,  35. 


J<  retreat  at  Lycoeura,  39 


i  the  aiudnt  city  of.  Ml, 


of  the  belKhta  of,  lb. ; 
IT  Dclpbl,  231. 
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